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PREFACE. 


The  origin  and  nature  of  the  following  Report,  which  has 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  will  be  best  explained  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
instructions  directing  the  tour,  during  which  the  information 
embodied  in  it  was  collected  These  instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Thtttees  of  the  Cfirard  CoOegefor  Orfhan$, 

SepUmber  19, 1836. 

A.  D.  Bachs,  Esq., 

Prttident  of  the  Oirard  CoUegefor  OrpJUfw, 

PkiladOpkia. 

DsAR  Sm: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  by  this 
Board  on  the  19th  July  last,  authorizing  you  to  visit  Europe, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Educa- 
tion. I  also  enclose,  in  quadruplicate,  a  commission  from  the 
Board,  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  stating  the 
objects  of  your  mission,  and  asking  the  aid  of  all  friends  of 
science  to  facilitate  your  inquiries.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments for  your  salary  and  expenses  are,  as  you  know,  com- 

•  Conautiiig  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Chairman^  W.  M.  Meredith,  J.  M.  Keagy, 
J.C.  Biddle,  S.  V.  Merrick,  and  W.  W.  Halj,  EsqVs.  The  Board  of  TroBtoes  haa 
since  had  to  regret  the  decease  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Kcagy  and  J.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  two 
of  its  most  attentive  and  efficient  members: 
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pleted.    It  remains  only  for  the  Committee  to  add  their  instruc- 
tions for  your  government 

Your  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  education,  and  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Board,  of  which  you 
were  a  member,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  ex- 
planations in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  your  voyage,  or  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  them ;  and  the  Committee  will,  there- 
fore, confine  themselves  to  such  general  instructions  as  may 
regulate  the  course  of  your  movements  and  inquiries. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  charged  by  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia to  prepare  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans.  For  this  purpose  they  are  anxious  to  have  the 
roost  accurate  information  of  the  best  means  used  for  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere,  and  you  have  been  selected  to  obtain  it 
Your  object,  then,  is  to  visit  all  establishments  in  Europe  simi- 
lar to  the  Girard  College;  and  as  these  are  found  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  states  of  Germany,  these  countries  will  form  the 
natural  limits  of  your  tour.  Accordingly,  all  institutions  in  each 
of  those  countries  resembling  the  Girard  College,  or  any  others 
which  promise  to  afford  useful  information  in  organizing  it,  you 
will  see  and  examine.  Your  own  reflection  will  readily  suggest 
the  points  of  information  desired;  and  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
enumerate  a  few,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  your  own 
extensive  investigation.  Of  every  establishment  visited  by  you, 
we  should  wish  to  know — 

1.  Its  history,  general  administration,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  funds. 

2.  Its  interior  organization  and  government;  the  names,  titles, 
and  duties  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  it 

3.  Who  are  admitted  to  it,  and  the  forms  and  terms  of  ad- 
mission, and  where  it  is  professedly  for  the  education  of 
orphans  who  are  considered  as  orphans. 
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4.  The  number  and  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  their 
term  of  residence. 

5.  Their  course  of  studies,  in  the  minutest  detail,  irom  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the  institution, 
with  the  text>foooks  and  other  works  used. 

6u  As  a  part  of  that  course,  specially  important  to  the  Girard 
College,  we  should  desire  to  know  the  regulations  or  the  prac- 
tice by  which,  among  a  large  body  of  scholars,  a  portion,  after 
continuing  for  some  time  in  the  institution,  are  permitted  to  begin 
their  active  career  in  life — ^while  others,  with  greater  aptitude 
or  greater  willingness  to  learn,  are  carried  up  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  nature  and  the  mode  of  that  dis- 
crimination would  be  highly  interesting — as  would  also  be— > 

7.  The  precise  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  given,  and  is  actually  given,  and  also  by 
whom  and  in  what  form  that  instruction  is  conveyed. 

6l  The  mechanical  arts  taught — ^the  mode  of  teaching  them 
— ^the  models,  tools,  and  implements  of  all  kinds  employed — 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  these  arts  is  mingled 
with  the  routine  of  studies. 

9.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  regard  to  stu- 
dies or  personal  conduct 

10.  The  general  police  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

11.  The  amusements — ^gymnastic  exercises — ^games  of  all 
kinds,  uniting  .instruction  with  agreeable  relaxation — ^together 
with  the  number  and  extent  of  the  vacations,  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, or  personal  indulgences  to  the  scholars. 

12.  The  diet  and  clothing  of  the  scholars. 

13.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  health,  hours  of  study  and 
of  rest,  arrangement  as  to  sleeping  and  eating,  and  the  whole 
routine  of  each  day's  employment 

14.  The  expenses  of  the  school,  including  salaries  and  all 
incidents,  with  the  average  annual  expense  of  each  scholar. 
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ERRATA. 

The  fbllowliig  errata  thoald  be  oorrected  wm  aflfoctiiig,  in  feneral,  tbe  meaniii^ 
of  the  text. 

On pege 5«  line  17  from  top  of  page,/or  **  western'*  rmd  aoiithem.  * 

6,  13  bottom,  eroMe  one  of  the  **  its." 

8,  18  **        before  **  impoesible**  inatrt  eomettmee. 

15,  17  topi,       ybr  the  eemiooloQ  after  **ezerciflee'*fIeceaoomnuu 

18,  7  &  8,    bottom,/ar  ^  require**  read  requires. 

S8,  13  top,      for  **  insures**  read  insure. 

50,  13  "•       fiwert  *«  Intellectual  Education**  at  beginning  of 

line. 

76,  13  bottom, /or  **  infraction'*  read  infractions. 

113,  17  •«       /or  »amout'*  read  amount. 

135,  13  •"       /or"  gospel**  recul  gospels,  and/or  «•  works**  read 

books. 

189,  15  top,      far  **  introduction**  read  introductory. 

151,  10  "       /or  •«  ten**  rsotf  two. 

305,  8  **        tttsert  after  *«credit  of;**  first 

386,  10  bottom, /or  **  composing**  rco^  comparing. 

391,  13  *«       /or  *«  body**  read  board. 

409,  3  top,       for  ^  redte**  read  have  recreation. 

435,  11  *•      /or  **  branches**  rsoil  bachelor. 

477,  10  bottom,/or  "  Olto**  read  Otta 

504^  Note,    /or  «380,381**  resit  398,399. 

534,  15  &  16  top,       eroBe  *■  at  a  quarter  to  seven.** 

540,  17  bottom,  for  •*  FVeyburgh**  read  Freyberg. 

573,  14  **        eraoe  the  odon  between  •'described'*  and  ''at 

PotsdauL** 

589,  14  top,      for  **  Freyburg**  resil  Freybeig. 

593,  15  «  a  «  1. 


REPORT    ON    EDUCATION. 


TO  THE   TRUSTEES   OF  THE 

GIRARD   COLLEGE   FOR   ORPHANS. 

GENTLEinBir: 

Having  completed  the  tour  of  etamination  into  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe,  undertaken  by  your  direction,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  Report  upon  the  infor- 
mation collected. 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  my  mission,  as  President 
of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  was  devolved  by  the  Trus- 
tees upon  their  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,  from  whom 
1  received  detailed  instructions.  In  these  I  was  c&rected  to 
visit  the  institutions  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  afford  useful  information  towards  organi- 
zing the  College,  to  procure  text-books,  and  other  works  used 
in  the  more  remarkable  schools,  and  the  more  important  works 
on  Education:  and  to  collect  such  philosophical  instruments, 
models,  and  drawings,  as  might  be  useful  or  necessary  in  open- 
ing the  College,  or  as  might  seem  to  me  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collections. 

My  arrangements  for  leaving  home  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  September,  1836;  and  after  having  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe^  which  were  the  most  interesting  for  my 
undertaking,  I  completed  my  tour  in  October,  1888.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  that  I  am  now  not  only  ready,  but 
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anxious  to  render  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Girard  College,  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
been  acquired. 

It  will  be  the  design  of  the  present  Report  to  state  in  what  way 
I  have  executed  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  present  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
directed.  Their  instructions  contained,  besides  the  general 
indications  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  these  objects,  which  I  found  highly  useful, 
and  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful.  The  most  important  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  the  examination  of  institutions  for  Edu- 
cation, and  my  Report  will  principally  consist  of  descriptions  of 
these,  and  remarks  upon  them.  The  other  objects  were  se- 
condary, and  even  incidental. 

Whoever  has  even  glanced  at  the  part  of  the  Will  of  Mr. 
Girard,  which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  a  "College  for  Or- 
phans," must  have  perceived  that  he  intended  no  ordinary 
Orphan  Asylum  to  be  created  with  the  immense  fund  which  his 
liberality  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Girard  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  and  has  determined  that  talent  shall  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  by  education,  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren the  most  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents. 
This  view  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  measures  taken  by  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
direct  control  of  the  Institution,  have,  by  their  President,  official- 
ly asserted  this  same  understanding  of  the  founder's  wishes.  A 
due  execution,  therefore,  of  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic 
Committee,  required  not  merely  an  examination  of  orphan- 
houses  and  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  various  modes  of 
education  and  grades  of  instruction.  This  task  I  undertook 
with  real  distrust  of  my  power  to  do  it  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  extended  by  the  choice  made  of  me,  by 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  entertain  a  high  respect  I  must  be  albw- 
ed  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  attempting  its  execution,  I  have 
spared  no  personal  exertion,  and  that,  though  I  may  regret  it 
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was  not  in  abler  hands,  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having 
wasted  any  part  of  the  time  or  means  so  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descriptive  portion  of  my  Report, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  circumstances 
which  guided  me  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  different  coun- 
tries visited,  and  to  present  some  of  the  general  features  of  pub* 
lie  education  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

AVhile  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  principles  of 
education  must  be  founded  upon  those  of  human  action,  and 
hence  be  common  to  all  nations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sys- 
terns  framed  from  such  general  laws  would  require  considera- 
ble modification  to  render  them  applicable  to  difierent  countries. 
Difierences  in  political  and  social  organization,  in  habits  and 
manners,  require  corresponding  changes  to  adapt  a  system  of 
education  to  the  nation ;  and,  without  such  modifications,  success 
in  the  institutions  of  one  country  is  no  guarantee  for  the  same  re- 
sult in  those  of  another.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  working 
out  a  plan  of  education,  from  observation,  appeared  to  me  much 
greater  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking  than  they  do  now,  that  I 
have  seen  how  very  many  of  the  essentials  are  common  to  all  well 
oi^nized  institutions  having  the  same  scope.  A  consideration 
of  these  difficulties  induced  me  to  make  Great  Britain  the  first 
point  of  my  tour,  since  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  success- 
fill  methods  of  education  there  might  be  more  easily  transplant- 
ed, being  more  directly  applicable  at  home  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  insti- 
tutions there  occupied  rather  more  than  eight  months;  and,  lest 
this  portion  of  time  should  appear  too  great  in  comparison  with 
that  devoted  to  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances which  absolutely  required  so  considerable  an  allot- 
ment Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  or  central  system 
of  education,  and  of  any  general  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  individual  effi>rt,  more  time  is  required  to  obtain 
access  to,  and  examine  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  than 
of  any  other  country  which  I  visited.    A  proper  idea  of  the 
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general  arrangements  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  each  institution  requires  to  be  approached 
individually,  and  often  in  a  different  way,  to  secure  a  profitable 
entrance.  As  entirely  different  ideas  frequently  prevail  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  of  the  same  class,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
as  it  usually  is  elsewhere,  to  see  merely  a  specimen  to  judge  of 
the  whole.  For  the  special  objects  of  my  tour,  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  were  to  be  carefully  inspected;  and  in  the 
number  of  its  Educational  Charities,  its  Orphan  Asylums,  Blue- 
coat  Schools,  and  Education  Hospitals,  Great  Britain  exceeds 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  alone  contain  five  such  institutions  for  boys,  and  no  two 
of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  visit  all  to  form  precise 
ideas  of  their  arrangements.  If  this  be  true  of  establishments 
having  similar  objects,  in  the  same  city,  it  may  be  inferred  of 
those  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  facts  fully  sustain 
the  inference.  It  is  true,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  preparing 
descriptions  of  these  schools  to  present  to  the  Board,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  classify  them,  so  that  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  one  institution  as  the  type  of  a  class,  I  might  avoid  the 
too  great  extension  of  this  Report  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  the  observation  of  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  my  duty,  may  serve  in  many  points,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  material  comforts  of  life,  as  a  model  to  those  of  other 
countries,  in  many  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  more  just  ideas 
in  regard  to  instruction  prevail.  Upon  a  review  of  the  results 
of  my  visit  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  bestowed,  though  more  profitable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  instruction  was  acquired  in  less  time  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent 

After  completing  a  tour  through  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  I  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited,  m  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  chief  States  of  Germany,  making  also 
a  rapid  visit  to  Italy.  The  same  subjects  of  inquiry  did  not,  of 
course,  interest  me  equally  in  these  different  countries,  and  I 
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proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  review  their  respective  points  of 
interest 

In  Great  Britain,  the  charitable  institutions  for  education  oc- 
cupied  most  of  my  attention.  There,  as  in  other  countries 
where  similar  establishments  exist,  and  where  no  great  or  re- 
cent change  has  been  made  in  public  instruction,  the  instruction 
within  them  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  general,  than  in  countries  where  such  a  change 
has  been  wrought  While  engaged  in  visiting  them,  I  did  not 
neglect,  however,  institutions  which  afforded  a  less  direct  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  To  illustrate  by  an  example;  although 
Heriot's,  the  Watsons',  and  other  hospitals  for  education  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion while  in  Scotland,  I  visited,  more  or  less  in  detail,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Model  Infant  School,  the  Circus-Place  Prepara- 
tory School,  the  Sessional  School,  the  High  School,  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Western  Academy,  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  and 
the  University;  at  Glasgow,  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools  of 
the  Education  Society,  the  different  departments  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  University.  I  also  made  an  excursion  to  St 
Andrew's,  to  visit  the  Madras  College  founded  by  Dr.  Bell. 

In  France,  the  general  system  of  education,  especially  as 
modified  in  its  lower  departments,  and  the  schools  for  science 
and  the  arts,  formed  the  special  objects  of  examination.  The 
orphans  are,  in  general,  associated  with  the  foundlings,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  the 
system  presenting  nothing,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led,  either  for 
af^roval  or  imitation.  The  plan,  of  which  I  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excellent  system 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  which,  though  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, difiers  essentially  from  it.  In  Weimar,  orphan  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  both  parents,  are  distributed  among  families, 
as  neariy  as  possible  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  deceased 
parents,  and  a  real  superintendence,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  exercised  over  them  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 
In  Switzerland,  recent  and  great  efllbrts,  consequent  upon  the 
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advance  of  true  liberty,  have  been  made  among  the  republics, 
in  behalf  of  general  education.  The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  institutions  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  have  been 
frequently  described.  Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently 
established,  are  less  generally  known,  and  some  of  them  will, 
as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  be  noticed  in  this  Report  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to  present  the 
striking  results  which  the  last  seven  years  have  produced  in 
many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and 
afforded  interesting  subjects  for  examination.  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made  there 
which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  refer,  here,  to  those  of  the  method  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  and  of  the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the 
latter  of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  schools  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me  irresistible. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  different  states  and  free  towns 
of  Germany,  I  visited  more  or  less  in  detail  those  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Prank- 
fort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  The  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  general,  in  the  different  states,  as  well  as  of  the  diflferent 
departments  of  it  it  in  the  same  state,  is  very  unequal.  Prussia  is 
at  present  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  other  larger  German 
States  in  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  instruction.  The  ease  with  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  schools  is  ascertained,  is  remarkable; 
and  I  look  back  ta  the  time  spent  in  them,  and  in  intercourse 
with  their  teachers,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  that 
occupied  by  my  tour.  As  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  have,  in  general,  re- 
ferred  to  the  system  more  particularly  than  to  the  schools,  I 
shall,  in  this  Report,  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  former,  and 
go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  latter.  By  reference  to 
their  spirit  and  minute  arrangements,  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
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they  would  apply  as  perfectly  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  instraction  in  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  that 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  schools  in  general, 
though  there  are  others  which  have  even  led  the  way  in  im- 
provement.   Weimar  has  followed  closely  the  Prussian  model 
io  its  system  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  Nassau  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.    The  schools 
of  Saxony  were  once  famous  throughout  Europe,  but  the  pri- 
mary schools  appear  to  have  lost  that  rank;  they  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  by  the  same  means  which  pro- 
duced the  present  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia — ^the 
education  of  teachers.    In  Bavaria,  changes  of  system  have 
been  too  recent  to  render  general  remarks  of  any  value.    I 
shall,  however,  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  Graser,  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  a  section  of  the  kingdom.     In 
Austria,  public  mstruction  remains  nearly  on  the  footing  upon 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  much  in 
advance  of  the  times,  though  the  elementary  department  is  at 
preaoit  behind  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  States.    They 
still  adhere  to  the  incomplete  plan  of  educating  teachers  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  to  antiquated  methods  of  instruction.    The 
Schook  of  Arts  in  Austria  rank,  however,  with  the  best  in  Eu- 
ropOt  and  receive  liberal  encouragemetit  from  the  government 
Of  the  many  institutions  which  have  claimed  my  attention, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre  sketch 
within  the  limits  appropriate  to  a  Report,*  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  details  respecting  all,  many  would  be  found 
not  to  repay  the  pains  taken  in  reducing  to  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.    In  making  the  selection,  which  is  thus  neces- 
sary, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
the  countries  in  which  the  different  departments  of  education 
are  best  carried  on,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, ilimtrated  by  the  minutiae  of  as  many  individual  institu- 

*  The  whole  DQmber  x>(  schoola  visited  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
serenty^i^hl;  to  some  of  these,  however,  I  mere!/  made  a  single  short  visit, 
ellMni  oceapied  me  for  several  days. 
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lions  as  appear  necessary  to  exemplify  the  system,  and  to 
render  its  results  available  for  practice;  endeavouring  to  render 
each  account  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  my  Report  will  permit. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  information  which  I  sought  re- 
quires a  passing  notice.  The  introductions  which  usually  flow 
in  abundantly  upon  any  one  known  to  have  a  special  object  in 
visiting  a  country,  opened  to  me  the  earliest  and  sometimes  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of  institutions,  and  of  the  books  necessary  to  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  them,  and  which  are  rarely  known  at  a  distance. 
By  consulting  these  and  other  works  and  documents,  and  by 
comparison  of  various  opinions,  I  was  usually  enabled  to  decide 
correctly  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to  take,  to  see  what 
was  most  deserving  of  attention.  However,  sometimes  erro- 
neous opinions  deceived  me,  and  I  found  that  my  course  had 
missed  some  interesting  point,  or  had  brought  me  to  one  of 
little  interest  Occasionally  the  error  was  irremediable,  but 
not  often.  Again,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  periods 
of  the  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  my  visit  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  country  at  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
schools.  Where  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  central, 
like  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  recourse  to  authority  pointed  out 
the  proper  institutions  to  visit,  and  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  the  teachers  of  Germany  have 
with  each  other,  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  its  several 
states.  Almost  everywhere,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  me.  Having 
ascertained  the  places  which  it  would  be,  probably,  profitable  to 
visit  and  the  institutions  to  be  examined,  I  regulated  the  time 
and  the  attention  devoted  to  them,  by  the  interest  which  they 
appeared  to  present,  returning  to  the  same  institution  frequently 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  As  auxiliaries  to  my 
investigations  during  these  visits,  I  procured  the  printed  docu- 
ments which  existed  relative  to  the  institutions. 

I  also  prepared  beforehand  a  series  of  questions,  to  which, 
when  modified  to  suit  the  particular  establishment  in  regard  to 
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which  detailed  information  was  desired,  I  obtained  answers 
from  the  head,  or  from  one  or  more  intelligent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment 

The  written  and  printed  sources  of  information  which  are 
thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  are  1st.  A  journal  of  my  visits 
to  difierent  institutions,  and  of  verbal  information  received  in 
r^ard  to  them,  with  my  remarks.  2d.  Replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  particular  institutions,  or  systems  of  in- 
struction. 3d.  Statutes,  by-laws,  and  regulations  of  difierent  in- 
stitutions. Laws  and  documents  relating  to  public  instrucdonv 
&C.  4th.  Histories,  descriptions,  and  text-books  of  diflferent 
schools.    5th*  Particular  works  on  education. 

These  form  a  mass  of  documentary  matter  which,  duly  ar- 
ranged and  digested,*  will  always  throw  the  light  of  experiment 
upon  doubtful  points  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  organization. 
In  many  cases  the  documents,  descriptive  of  the  schools,  give 
the  actual  results  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  works  on  edu- 
cation. 

From  this  mass  I  propose  to  draw  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  spe- 
cially to  them.  The  personal  experience  gained  by  my  tour 
will,  however,  as  far  as  the  Girard  College  is  concerned,  be  its 
most  important  result  I  could  not  expect  the  Trustees  to  fol- 
low me  through  descriptions  or  even  notices  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited  during  my  two  years'  absence,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  record  of  the  many  failures  and  mistakes  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  though  they  have  formed  one  considerable  item 
in  the  experience  gained,  it  would  be  truly  an  ungrateful  task 
to  record. 

As  best  calculated  to  present  the  impressions,  derived  from 
this  examination,  of  the  actual  results  of  education,  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  descriptive  form  for  my  Report,  and  have  purposely 
avoided  summing  up  the  conclusions,  or  presenting  a  review 

*  The  translatiooB  firom  foreign  langnageB  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Trewcodt,  to  whoee  indefttigable  zeal  and  indoatry  in  this  matter,  I  am  much 
indebted.  The  doeoments  and  bpoks  have  also  been  systematically  arranged  by 
him.    A  list  of  the  documents  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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of  them  separately  from  the  facts,  that  the  force  of  the  opinions 
may  not  be  weakened  by  appearing  out  of  this  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  the  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  inductions 
from  numerous  facts,  and  not  inferences  from  single  instances,  but 
these  instances  serve  as  their  best  illustration,  if  not  sufficient, 
taken  singly,  to  prove  that  they  are  just.  These  remarks  sug- 
gested themselves  at  first  as  queries  to  be  answered  by  further 
observation. 

This  Report  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  second 
to  the  systems  of  general  education.  Corresponding  to  these  di- 
visions there  are  two  groups  of  institutions  which  present, 
in  general,  different  objects  for  consideration;  in  the  first,  the 
government,  discipline,  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  are  to  be  examined;  while  in  the  second,  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  chief  point  of  interest  Every  individual  institu- 
tion in  the  first  group  should  furnish  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  education;  many  in  the  second  are  necessarily  more 
limited  in  their  design. 


PART  I. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS,  OR  OTHER 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WHICH  ARE 
SOMETIMES  EXTENDED  TO  OTHER  CLASSEa 

It  is  not  very  material  in  vfhai  order  these  institutions  are 
discussed,  and  I  have  adopted  a  geographical  arrangement  as 
well  suited  to  their  classification.  The  institutions  selected  to 
present  to  your  notice,  are  a  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  German  States,  and  of  Holland.  I  shall  begin  with  those  of 
Scotland,  presenting  next  those  of  England,  then  of  Hamburgh, 
then  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  then  of 
Bohemia,  and  lastly  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  L 

SCHOOIiS  FOR  ORPHANS,  &c^  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Thb  greater  number  of  well  conducted  and  endowed  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  oldest  is  the 
celebrated  Blue-coat  School  of  Londoa  The  schools  of  this  class 
throughout  the  kingdom  resemble  more  or  less  the  most  prominent 
institution  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  founded.  Thus 
the  arrangements  of  the  Blue-coat  Schools  of  Chester  and  Bris- 
tol have,  until  lately,  been  similar,  and  the  new  Blue-coat  School 
at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  ex- 
cellent establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Liverpool  In  some 
of  these  older  schools,  as  at  Chester,  changes  have  been  very 
slowly  adopted,  and  they  are  nearly  as  antique  in  their  style  of 
education  as  in  the  costume  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others,  as  at 
Bristol,  great  changes  have  recently  been  made :  in  general, 
however,  they  are  behind  the  more  modem  institutions.  I  pro- 
pose to  present  in  turn  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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schools  of  this  kind  which  I  visited ;  namely,  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  hospitals,  founded  by  George  Hcriot,  George 
Watson  and  John  Watson,  with  a  notice  of  Cauvin's  Hospital, 
a  description  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  Liverpool,  with  a  no- 
tice of  that  at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  a  description  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital  or 
the  Blue-coat  School  of  London. 

In  these,  and  in  general  in  other  cases  where  a  formal  division 
of  the  subject  may  be  necessary,  it  will  be  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  1st  The  history,  buildings,  general  government,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution.  2d.  The  reception  and 
dismission  of  the  pupils,  dd.  The  educational  arrangements, 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  seven  education  hospitals,  six  of  which 
admit  other  inmates  than  orphans.  The  effect  of  thus  receiving 
children  whose  parents  are  alive,  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
providing  situations  for  them,  is  supposed  by  many  intelligent 
men  to  be  injurious  to  the  tone  of  social  morals,*'  and  to  remove 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  children  if  they  surrender  them,  or,  if  the  pa- 
rents are  disposed  to  struggle  for  their  education  at  home,  by 
placing  them  in  unfavourable  competition  with  others  so  edu- 
cated. Such  an  opinion  might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  numbers, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  this  had  been  done  by  any  who 
'  entertained  it  The  grounds  of  the  argument,  even  if  admitted 
to  their  full  extent,  do  not,  however,  affect  the  establishment  of 
orphan-charities,  and  a  provision  for  the  fatherless  seems  to 
have  been  the  governing  motive  in  the  original  foundation  of 
at  least  three  out  of  the  five  of  the  Edinburgh  institutions  for 
boys. 

Of  these  five  houses  of  education,  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  in- 
tended to  fit  its  pupils  for  service,  Heriof  s  and  George  Wat- 

*  As  an  iUustration  of  this  opinion,  I  append  to  mj  Report,  Appendix  No.  II., 
an  extract  from  a  history  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in  1833, 
in  which  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  this  institution  does 
nrt  lie  under  such  objections. 
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9on*8  have  each  a  provision  for  the  higher  instruction  of  boys 
of  talent,  and  Cauvin's  is  intended  to  educate  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Orphan  Hospital  is  on  a  fine  scale,  and 
its  interior  arrangements  in  general  so  good,  that  I  herewith 
submit  the  plans.  It  is,  as  to  economy  and  discipline,  on  a  simi- 
lar footing  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  particular  description,  while  in  regard  to  instruction  it  oc- 
cupies a  lower  level.  On  these  accounts  I  have  supposed  that  a 
special  description  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessary.  The 
government  is  of  the  paternal  kind,  the  household  forming  one 
&mily,  of  which  the  master  is  the  chief.  The  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  education,  thus  depend  mainly  upon  one  person, 
who.  acts,  however,  under  certain  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital  Fatherless  children  are  re- 
ceived in  this  institution  as  orphans. 

HERIC/TS  HOSPITAL. 

Histary  and  Building.  This  noble  institution,  originally  de- 
signed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless 
sons  of  burgesses,  or  freemen,*  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  George  Heriot,  jeweller, 
dated  1623.  By  this  will  Doctor  Robert  Balcanquall,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  London,t  was  select- 
ed to  draw  up  the  statutes  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  institution,  and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  a  building.  By 
the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  dated  July,  1627,  the  govern- 
ment of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the  provost,  bailiffs,  coun- 
cil, and  ministers  (of  the  established  church)  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  present  building  was  erected  between  1627  and 
1650.  The  charity  has  been  extended  to  destitute  children 
whose  parents  are  living,  and  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  the 
governors  have  been  authorized  to  erect  day-schools  in  the  city 

*  "  For  the  maintenanoe,  releife,  bringing  vpp  and  educagon  of  see  manie 
poora  frtherleaae  boyes,  froemens  aonnea  of  that  towne  of  Edonhurgh." 

f  An  institation  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  founded  in  1513; 
soppresiod  on  acoount  of  abases  in  1553.  Restored  by  Qaeen  Mary,  and  finally 
fupprcsaed  in  1702  by  Queen  Anne. 
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M^ith  the  surplus  of  their  income,  after  supporting  the  present 
number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  the  hospital  itself.*' 
This  surplus  is  derived  from  the  increased  value  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  governors;  and  the  application  of  it  to  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  the  hospital,  was  decided  to  be  ad- 
visable, after  much  consideration  and  discussion*  They  were 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  destitute  children  of  various  classes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  doubt,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red, of  the  utility  of  institutions  extending  education  and  main- 
tenance to  those  whose  parents  are  alive.  My  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution  is  derived  from  the  printed  documents, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  house-govemorf  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital;!  from  an  examination  of  the  books  kept  at 
the  hospital  and  at  the  treasurer's  office,  which,  on  stating  the 
object  of  my  mission,  were  most  liberally  opened  to  me;  from 
replies  to  my  queries  by  the  house-governor;  from  repeat- 
ed visits  to  the  institution  at  various  hours,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  governors  and  masters.§  The  government  of  the 
institution  is  regulated  by  the  original  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quall,  of  which  certain  parts  only  are  deemed  fundamental, 
and  by  regulations  and  by-laws  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  trustees. 

The  buiMing  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  irregularities  and 
excess  of  ornament  which  it  permits,  and  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  part  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  a 
fine  view  of  its  picturesque  castle  and  of  the  new  town.  The 
house  is  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  approached  by  turret 
stairs,  in  the  style  prevailing  two  centuries  ago,  but  now  deem- 


*  The  preient  inoome  of  the  inatitution  u  not  less  than  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy  thousand  doUars. 

f  The  Rev.  Hector  Hobno.  t  Mr.  Bayley. 

4  As  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  different  institutions  are  very 
similar,  and  have  already  been  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  are  now  repeated 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  restate  them  at  every  new  description. 
The  list  of  printed  documents  relating  to  public  inntruction  is  in  the  Appendix 
No.L 
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ed  inconvenient  It  contains  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernors, for  the  lodging  of  the  masters,  a  dining-hall  for  the 
pupils  and  for  the  masters,  dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  various  offices,  and  bath-rooms.  The  room  recently  fit- 
ted up  for  the  drawing-classes,  is  lighted  from  above,  while 
blinds  at  the  side  windows  prevent  cross  lights.  Many  of  the 
rooms  have  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting  them  by 
gas,  and  the  means  of  heating  have  been  lately  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  warm  air.  The  ventilation  of  the  school 
rooms  is,  however,  quite  imperfect  Indeed,  of  the  many  build- 
ings I  have  seen,  very  few  are  even  tolerably  ventilated,  and  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  architect  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  point* 

The  court  about  which  the  building  is  erected,  serves  as  a 
place  of  play  for  the  boys  at  certain  times,  and  to  give  them  full 
liberty  in  their  games  of  hand-ball,  which  seem  to  find  more  fa- 
vour among  them  than  regular  gymnastic  exercises ;  gratings 
of  wire  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
protect  them  from  fracture.  At  first  the  efiect  of  these  gratings 
of  wire,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  want  of  discipline,  which 
rendered  them  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  windows,  struck 
me  unpleasantly,  but  when  I  saw  the  great  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  younger  pupils  in  their  games,  my  first  impressions 
were  entirely  removed. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Institu- 
tion.  The  Board  of  Governors  vest  the  internal  management 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  hospital  in  a  visiting 
committee,  who  further  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees, 
meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  fortnight  The  house- 
governor  meets  with  these  committees.  It  is  usual  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening  exercises  at  the 
institution.   The  board  is  also  divided  into  the  following  commit- 

*  Hm  oooMquenoe  of  deftctiYe  ▼entilation,  on  those  confined  in  schooI-roonM, 
hM  been  often  moch  iniiited  upon,  and  yet  proper  YentiUtion  is  yery  impeHectly 
nndentood.  It  is  not  enoogh  to  trust  merely  to  the  opening  of  the  upper  puts 
of  windows  for  such  a  purpose.  Draughto  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperalare 
are  thus  produced  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
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tees:  1.  Of  auditors,  who  audit,  yearly,  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
2.  Of  finance,  who  advise  with  the  treasurer  on  occasion,  and  ex- 
amine such  accounts  as  the  regulations  do  not  refer  to  the 
treasurer  and  house-committee.  3.  Of  superintendence  of  the 
hospital  property.  4.  Of  grounds  leased.  5.  Of  laws.  6.  Of 
the  house,  who  attend  to  making  contracts,  passing  bills  for 
house  expenses,  ordering  small  repairs,  &c.  7.  Of  education.  8. 
Of  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  hospital.  9. 
Of  the  erection  of  new  schools.  10.  General  visiting  commits 
tee  of  all  the  governors. 

The  officers*  of  the  institution  are — 1st,  a  treasurer,  who  re- 
ceives the  moneys  for  the  register,  pays  the  bills  of  the  hospital, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  expenses  of  every  week  as  cer- 
tified by  the  house-governor  and  an  accountant,  and  has  charge 
of  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

2d.  A  register,  or  clerk,  of  the  hospital,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary to  the  governors,  and  has  in  general  charge  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  hospital.  He  attends  also  to  all  law  business, 
receives  the  rents  of  the  estates,  the  leases  of  which  are  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  checks  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  within 
the  hospital  are  sent  there,  with  one  also  for  the  amount  of  ser- 
vant wages,  which  are  paid  by  the  matron. 

3d.  The  house-governor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  also  one  of  tlie  teachers,  and  has  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  is  responsible  directly  to  the  visiting  committee 
or  its  sub-committees,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  him.  Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  he  is 
required  to  teach  daily,  three  hours,  the  boys  of  the  elder  classes, 
^*  such  branches  as  shall  be  interesting  to  all  these  boys,  what- 
ever may  be  their  destination  in  after  life;  for  example,  the  gene- 
ral outlines  of  history,  particularly  English  history;  geography; 
the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy; the  elements  of  English  composition;  and  the  higher 

*  The  salaries  are  judicioudy  left  in  blank  in  the  original  statutes.  I  do  not 
insert  those  which  are  now  paid,  beeaose  the  salaries  of  officers,  taken  oat  of 
connexion  with  minute  statistical  inibrmation  in  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  are  data  which  can  lead  to  no  just  conclosions. 
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branches  of  religious  instruction."  He  must  also  examine  the 
classes  of  Ihe  other  masters,  once  a  week,  and  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  the  places  of  the  boys,  &c  He  keeps  a  book  contain- 
ing the  account  of  provisions  received  and  issued,  a  record  of 
things  ordered  for  the  house,  which  is  settled  weekly,  a  day- 
book for  issues,  the  accounts  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
ledger  and  to  the  monthly  bills,  a  list  of  admissions,  &c 

4th.  The  masters,  of  whom  four  are  resident,  and  whose 
duties  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  I  remark  here 
what  seems  to  me  a  decided  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution,  that  these  masters  have  no  meetings  as  a  board,  and 
hence  their  views  of  discipline  and  instruction  are  never  directly 
consulted. 

5lh.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  besides  making  regular 
visits,  are  required  to  attend  as  often  as  called  for. 

6th.  The  mistress  or  matron,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  move- 
ables of  the  house,  and  in  general  acts  as  mistress  of  the  family; 
superintending  the  duties  of  the  female  servants,  the  issues  of 
clothes,  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  police  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  sick-rooms,  the  washing,  the  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
diet  of  the  sick. 

7th.  The  steward,  who  receives  the  supplies  of  meat,  bread, 
milk,  flour,  &c,  contracts  for  coal,  and  candles,  and  verifies  the 
weight  and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron;  has 
charge  of  the  deliveries  of  the  same,  and  of  the  order  and  po- 
lice of  the  dining-hall  and  of  the  eating  utensils.'  His  accounts 
are  examined  once  a  month,  by  the  house-governor  and  trea- 
surer, and  paid  by  the  latter. 

The  servants  are  as  follows:  Nine  female  servants  for  the 
police  of  the  house,  serving  the  tables,  washing  the  feet  of  all 
the  boys  once  a  week,  and  the  care  of  the  junior  boys  in  their 
wards.  One  of  them  may  act  as  nurse.  One  cook.  Three  laun- 
dresses. Two  wardmen,  one  of  whom  sleeps  in  and  has  charge 
of  each  senior  ward.  One  of  them  must  be  in  the  play-ground 
when  the  boys  are  at  play.  Two  porters,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  married  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  gates,  and  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  grounds  about  the  house, 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  the  building.  They  receive  the  visi* 
tors,  who  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  the  treasurer,  or  the 
house-go  vernor,  and  show  them  the  various  parts  of  the  hospital. 

Reception  and  Dismission  of  Pupils.  The  rules  require  that 
appUcation  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  least  three  weeks  be* 
fore  the  periods  of  election  in  April  and  October.  The  appli- 
cants must  be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  below  eleven.  The 
cases  are  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  the  governors,  and  se- 
lections are  made  depending  upon  the  degree  of  destitution,  the 
character  of  the  parents,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the 
applicant  has  received,  and  his  general  intelligence  manifested 
at  an  examination  by  the  house-governor.  Children  who  have 
lost  both  parents  are  in  general  considered  as  presenting  the 
highest  claims;  next  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  and  then 
those  who  have  lost  their  mother,  and  lastly  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  aliva*  It  is  understood  thai  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents,  of  the  baptism  of  the  childreii>  and  of  the 
father's  right  as  a  freeman,  must  have  been  presented. 

The  new  comers  are  separated  for  twelve  moo^  from  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  all  times,  occupying  separate  places  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  separate  dormitories;  taking  their  meals  and 
exercise,  and  visiting  their  relations  at  different  times  from  the 
others.  By  this  regulation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  good 
example  is  made  ineffective,  and  that  each  new  set  of  boys  re- 
quire a  new  training.  I  am  not  aware  when  it  was  first  enacted. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  original  statutes,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  measures  used  to  break  up  a  most  shocking  abuse  of  the 
fagging  system  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  school, 
and  by  which  the  elder  boys  were  the  comj^te  tyrants  of  the 
younger  ones.  So  deeply  rooted  had  the  practice  of  this  sys- 
tem, known  as  *^  Garin  Iaw,"t  become,  that  it  cost  the  expul- 

*  Of  two  bimdred  and  three  boys  admitted,  between  Oelober,  1830,  and  OoCiv 
ber,  1836,  eight  had  lost  both  parents,  thirty  had  lost  their  &ther,  foorteen  their 
mother,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  had  both  parents  alive.  Three  were  ad- 
mitted on  presentations,  not  requiring  a  statement  as  to  whether  their  parents 
were  altye  or  not 

i  Gar  signiiies  (brce. 
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non  of  some  twenty  papils  to  eradicate  it  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  and 
to  the  masters,  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the  separation 
of  the  new  comers  from  the  other  pupils,  but  none  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  seem  to  make  it  desirable.  These  boys  are 
under  female  superintendence. 

The  pupils  in  general  leave  the  institution  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  if  a  boy  is  not  fourteen  on  or  before  the  day  for  regular 
dismisson,  he  remains  another  year  in  the  institution,  and  cer- 
tain pupils  are  retained  until  sixteen^  The  statutes  provide  that 
'^hopeful  scholars^  may  recdve,  for  four  years,  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  high-school  as  a 
ineanB  of  preparation  for,  and  to  continue  their  education  at,  the 
Univenity  of  Edinbur^  The  institution  pays  the  apprentice  fee 
of  such  ai  are  bound  out,  and  gives  gratuities  to  those  who 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  progress.  The 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  leaving  the  insti- 
tution are  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  (Na  IIL)  The  governors  require,  six 
mofitbi  before  tha  time  when  a  boy  should  leave  the  school,  a 
repoit  oC  his  conduct,  acquirement,  and  talents,  from  the  house- 
goi^emor.  One  month  before  the  same  time  a  statement  from 
htt  parent,  or  guardian,  of  the  calling  which  it  is  wished  the 
boy  sbotdd  adopt,  the  master  who  may  be  chosen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements desired  to  be  made  for  boarding.  These  matters  are 
discussed,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  boy  depends  upon  the 
result  The  boy  having  been  bound  apprentice,  the  master  can- 
not receive  the  annual  instalments  of  the  apprentice  fee,  without 
answerii^  certain  queries  as  to  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of 
his  apprentice.  It  is  also  provided  that  answers  to  two  other 
similar  series*  of  questions,  one  addressed  to  the  apprentice,  the 
other  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodges,  shall  be  furnished  an- 
nually, and  the  treasurer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 


t  See  Appendix  No.  IV. 
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On  leaving  the  institution,  each  pupil  receives  an  outfit  of 
clothing,  &c*  The  boys  intended  for  the  university  are  main- 
tained and  clothed,  and  receive  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  authors  of  the  regulations  as  synonymous  with  instruction, 
and  acpordingly,  they  provide  that  "the  education  which  the 
boys  receive  shall  be,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  and  prospects  of  each."!  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  importance 
in  the  institution,  are  English  (i.  e.  spelling  and  reading,)  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history,  writing,  Latin,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, French,  music,  Greek,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  These  are  taught  in  seven  classes,  and  the  first 
two  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  English  studies,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  one  hour  of 
Latin.  The  sixth  has  but  one  hour  of  the  miscellaneous  English 
studies,  and  the  seventh  has  none.  Natural  philosophy  is  in  fact 
not  taught,  and  the  chemical  course  has  been  cut  off.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  its  very  elements.  In  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  courses  of  this  school,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state 
of  instruction,  the  additional  branches  have  been  loosely  attachr 
ed,  and  the  course  is  not  now  one  consistent  whole.  The  only 
remedy  for  this,  consistent  with  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  instruction,  is  to  revise  the  entire  course,  from  time  to  time, 
maintaining  due  subordination  of  the  separate  branches  to  the 
general  plan  of  studies. 

The  corps  of  masters  is  divided  into  resident  masters  and 
non-resident,  a  good  arrangement  when  the  teachers  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  resident  in  the  house,  besides  the  house-gov- 
ernor, who  has  charge  of  the  geographical  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  of  part  of  the  historical  course,  two  masters  of 

*  One  dozen  ihirts,  half  a  dozen  pain  of  Btockingrs,  a  Bible,  and  other  books. 

f  The  kind  of  inttruction  which  appeared  neceasarj  in  the  day  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
qoall,  we  learn  from  the  atatntes:  **and  becana  that  the  schoUeria  aalbe  brocht 
ape  in  letteria,  their  aalbe  a  achoil  maiater  whoae  office  aalbe  to  teache  the  acho- 

'^  to  read  and  wreatt  Scottia  diatinctlie,  to  cypher  and  cast  all  maner  of  ac- 
IB  aa  alao  to  teache  yame  tlie  Latine  mdimentia,  bot  no  farther." 
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the  English  branches,  a  mathematical,  and  a  clasrical  teacher. 
The  non-resident  teachers  are  those  of  music,  writing,  drawing, 
and  French.  The  music  taught  is  church  music;  and  the  draw- 
ing, that  denominated  mechanical  drawing. 

The  principal  labour  of  teaching  the  various  courses  is 
divided  among  five  masters.  Of  these,  the  house-governor 
teaches  three  hours  every  day;  the  other  masters  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  besides  superintending  the  studies  for  an  hour, 
and,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  boys  at  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  at  meals,  and  by  the  regulations  being  even  responsible 
for  them  during  play  time.  They  are  thus  decidedly  overbur- 
tbened  with  labour,  and  the  compensation  which  they  receive 
for  this  devotion  is  not  such  as  to  attach  them  permanently  to 
the  institution. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  different  general  branches  do 
not  vary  much.  Lessons  are  given  to  be  learned  from  books, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school-room.  Oral  explanations  are  joined. 
The  mathematical  instruction  is  chiefly  oral  In  the  English 
department  the  method  of  the  sessional-school  hereafter  to  be 
described,  is  intended  to  be  practised.*  The  efficiency  of  this 
department  seemed  to  me  impaired  by  the  distribution  of  the 
classes,  each  of  the  two  masters  having  one  division  of  each  of 
the  two  English  classes,  so  that  there  were  always  two  divi- 
aioos  in  the  same  master's  room  at  the  same  time,  in  di&rent 
states  of  advancement  As  but  one  of  these  divisions  could  be 
taught  at  a  time,  the  other  was  occupied  in  preparing  lessons 
onder  monitors.  The  regulation  which  requires  these  masters 
to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  acts  injuriously  upon  this  depart- 
ment, and  reacts  upon  the  classical  department,  by  giving  a 
dilBferent  elementary  preparation  to  the  two  divisions,  which  are 
afierwards  united  in  the  proper  Latin  class.  The  classical  in- 
struction is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  upper  classes  of 


*  One  of  the  Eoi^liah  maatert,  the  Rev.  John  Oswald,  has  prepared  a  aeriea  of 
fltymolofical  works,  carrjin;  out  Uie  practice  of  the  aeaaional^cbooL  Hit  Etj. 
nolopeal  Dietioaary  of  the  Engrliih  langoage  was  republished  here,  with  notea, 
\j  the  kte  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  one  of  the  Trnateefi  of  the  Girard  College. 
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Che  high-school,  and  ultimately  for  the  university.  The  Latin 
course  extends  to  the  partial  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace — 
and  the  Greek  includes  merely  the  elements.  The  principle  is 
recognised  that  all  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
classical  courses,  the  propriety  of  ^hich  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  stated  that  of  sixty-two  boys,  forty-seven  be- 
come  apprentices  to  trades,  and  a  larger  number  leave  the  insti- 
tution at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  plan  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  however,  strikes  mc  as  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  or  after  the  boys 
have  been  three  years  in  the  school.  The  regulations  provide 
that  *'each  boy  shall  have  a  fair  trial  of  the  study  of  Latin.  !( 
upon  the  average  of  the  first  year,  he  be  found  in  the  lowest 
tuxhihirds  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  he  shall  remain  in 
that  class  for -a  second  year;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  he  occupy  no  higher  place  in  it,  he  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  study,  and  shall  be  engaged  in  other  employments." 
The  execution  of  this  rule  inevitably  detains  a  boy  who  has  not 
a  talent  for  language  two  years  in  a  class  for  which  he  is  ut« 
terly  unfit,  injuring  his  habits  of  attention,  wasting  time  which 
he  might  otherwise  employ  to  some  purpose,  and  reacting  inju- 
riously upon  the  class.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
boys  never,  while  they  remam  in  the  school,  get  beyond  the 
fourth  class,  in  which  the  elements  of  Latin  are  taught;  and  of 
those  who  pursue  the  Latin  studies,  very  few  succeed  in  securing 
the  university  places.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  can 
really  benefit  by  the  classical  courses,  the  many  are  employed 
upon  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  might  better  be  replaced 
by  others.  I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  who  undervalue 
classical  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  be  at  all  efiective 
it  must  be  thorough,  that  it  cannot  be  thorough  when  the 
instruction  is  terminated  at  an  early  age,  and  that  there  are 
certain  minds  very  little  or  not  at  all  improvable  by  language, 
as  there  are  others  similarly  related  to  mathematical  studies. 
If  the  object  of  a  school  were  to  make  professional  men,  I  would 
have  the  classical  course  the  rule,  and  then,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  those  who,  from  character  of  mind,  want  of 
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industry,  inability  from  circumstances  to  remain  suflkiently 
k«g  in  the  school,  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  benefit 
largely  by  such  a  course;  but  if  the  school  has  a  majority  of 
its  pupils  intended  for  trades,  I  would  make  the  culture  of  mind 
depending  upon  classics  the  exception.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  could  be  contrived,  and  there  are  many  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  furnish  examples  of  the 
plan.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  in  French,  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  faculties,  or  as  useful  for  future  application.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  begun  too  late  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  it 
before  leaving  the  institution. 

With  a  view  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  their 
fljstem  of  instruction,  the  governors  have  lately  required  from 
those  boys  who  receive  pecuniary  rewards  during  their  appren- 
ticeship^ the  presentation  of  three  documents,  before  referred  to, 
containing  answers  to  certain  queries.  One  of  the  sets  of  ques- 
tions is  answered  by  the  master,  and  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  as  an  apprentice;  a  second,  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  boy  lodges,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  conduct  while 
in  ^  house,  of  his  hours,  &c.;  a  third,  by  the  boy  himself^ 
and  inc|uires,  among  other  points,  into  his  hours  of  work,  his 
oceiipa:doQs,  and  relaxation,  and  the  utility  of  his  studies, 
while  in  the  hospital,  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  been  in  force  only  some  three 
years,  and  hence  the  inferences,  from  the  replies  of  the  boys, 
are  not  as  important  as  they  will  one  day  be.  Even  with  a 
longer  contiimed  average,  they  will  not  be  absolutely  conclu- 
sive in  r^ard  to  the  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  for 
it  requires  very  good  judgment  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  only 
the  immediately  useful  is  at  all  useful,  and  to  appreciate  the 
efibct  of  general  mental  cultura  As  a  result,  however,  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-four  boys, 
nearly  all  had  found  use  for  their  arithmetical  studies,  and  some 
for  their  English  studies,  including  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Of  tbose  from  whom  I  saw  no  replies,  seventeen  in 
nomber,  faar  were  at  the  university,  who,  from  the  prizes  which 
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the  "Heriot's  boys"  carry  away  in  classics,  no  doubt  found  their 
Latin  and  Greek  (especially  the  former)  studies  "useful;"  three 
were  not  minors,  and  two  deceased;  leaving  but  eight  out  of 
sixty-four  unaccounted  for. 

Should  the  results  of  these  queries  continue  to  be  as  just  stated, 
they  will  one  day  afford  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
my  position,  that  the  arrangement  is  a  defective  one,  by  which, 
in  an  institution  for  the  purposes  answered  by  Heriot's,  the 
classics  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  present,  other 
grounds  are  stronger. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  arithmetic,  through 
fractions,  and  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  is  upon 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in  part 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Oral  explanations  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  examples  are  worked  by  the  pupils,  in  con- 
cert or  individually,  by  the  teacher  perfoiming  the  work,  or 
drawing  the  figures,  on  a  black  board,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
boy.  This  mode  is  accompanied  by  the  working  of  examples, 
by  the  pupil,  on  the  slate,  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions are  executed  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  dexterity  in  writing  or  drawing  figures, 
and  of  ideas  of  proportion,  and  thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  the 
education  of  both  the  hand  and  eye.  This  method,  further,  ren- 
ders the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  somewhat  uncertain,  since  the 
operation  of  the  master  may  precede  the  direction  of  the  pupil ; 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases,  its  general  use 
appears  to  me  injurious.  Of  this,  I  believe  the  intelligent  mathe- 
matical master  at  Heriot's  is  fully  satisfied.  There  are  two 
special  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  department,  which  are 
awarded  on  competition. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
in  Scotland  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  John  Robison.  The  boys,  after  learning  the  first 
elements  of  linear  drawing,  draw  from  models;  a  simple  per- 
spective machine  being  used  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  princi- 
ples which  they  are  to  put  in  practice.    At  first,  simple  solids, 
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boanded  by  straight  and  carved  lines,  are  set  before  them,  and 
drawn  upon  the  slate.  Then  mouldings,  and,  gradually,  more 
complex  combinations  of  surfaces  are  given,  and  are  drawn 
upon  paper  with  (be  crayon  or  pencil.  This  method  forms  the 
eye  admirably,  but  does  little,  I  may  say  nothing,  to  improve  the 
taste.  Hence,  it  is  rejected  by  some.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
to  me  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  much  superior  to  the  system  of  linear  drawing  from  engrav- 
bgs,  taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The  method 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  almost  every  pupil  is  able  to 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  sketching 
by  it  Every  boy  must  attend  this  class  for  at  least  twelve 
months  before  leaving  the  institution*  When  I  visited  the  hos- 
pital, the  hours  interfered  much  with  those  of  other  departments. 

There  is  a  writing  lesson,  of  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  for  each 
class,  and  two  prizes  for  excellence  have  been  established  by  a 
late  governor. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instruction.  The  positive  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Family  worship  also  is  held  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition,  the  pupils  are  occupied  one  hour  in  the  morning 
in  the  study  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of  a  Bible  lesson  or 
hymn,  which  they  recite  in  the  evening,  and  they  attend 
church  twice  during  the  day.  Besides  this,  the  discipline  of 
the  school,  repressing  what  is  amiss,  and  encouraging  virtue, 
acts  of  course  powerfully;  the  example  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
the  good  order  which  prevails,  tend  to  produce  regular  habits. 
The  results  of  this  combined  moral  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  when  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution;  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  before  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  given  by  the  masters  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, and  by  ^ose  with  whom  they  lodge,  exhibit  these 
results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  point  of  view.  Of  forty-seven 
sets  of  ^mswers,  forty  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
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men,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  forty-six  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  with  whom  they  lodged.  Of  the  seven  falling  under 
censure,  three  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  busi- 
ness; two  were,  in  addition,  absent  sometimes;  one  was  com- 
plained of  as  not  doing  his  errands  punctually,  and  only  one 
was  of  the  class  considered  decidedly  vicious. 

I  have  found  no  subject  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  as  to  the  appropriate  amount  of 
intercourse  with  relatives  to  be  allowed  during  the  stay  of  a  boy 
in  these  establishments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of 
not  breaking  such  natural  ties  as  the  boy  may  have,  is  obvi- 
ous; and,  on  the  other,  the  injury  resulting  from  bad  counsel, 
undue  indulgence,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  bad  example, -be- 
comes not  less  so  from  experience.  According  as  one  or  other 
of  these  disadvantages  predominates  in  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
is  favourable  or  not  to  frequent  intercourse  with  relatives.  In 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  pupils  cannot  leave  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  their  friends  oftener  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  of  which  the  house- 
governor  is  the  judge.  Those  who  live  in  town  are  received 
at  the  door  of  the  house  by  a  relation,  who  is  charged  with  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time.  Those  whose  relatives  live  in 
the  country  have,  if  the  visiting  committee,  or  house-governor^ 
see  no  objection  thereto,  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  during  the 
month  of  August  The  relatives  who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pupils  unless  when  called  to  the  house 
by  the  governor,  or  when  their  boys  are  sick.  Those  who  re- 
side in  the  country,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house- 
governor  to  make  visits.  So  much  depends  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  youth,  that  it  appears 
to  me  no  other  rule,  than  to  give  to  some  officer  a  discretionary 
power  to  permit  the  absence  of  pupils,  can  be  adopted,  until  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  institution  are  carefully  studied. 

To  keep  in  remembrance  the  good  deed  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  the  first  Monday  of  June  is  celebrated  as  his  birth- 
day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
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Stand  the  rewards  and  punishments  adopted  in  the  institutioa 
These  consist  of  places  in  the  class,  and  in  the  superixitendence 
over  their  fellows  in  the  house,  in  indulgences  of  visiting  or  re- 
ceiving friends,  in  prizes  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct,  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  instruction  while  in  the  house,  in 
pecuniary  allowances  during  their  apprenticeship,  or  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  university  education,  and  in  assistance  even  af- 
ter their  apprentiQeship.  Those  boys  who  are  at  the  high-school, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  lodge  in  the  house ;  an 
arrangement  which  I  saw  extended  with  great  effect  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  elsewhere  in  HoUand,  to  all  the  pupils  who  are 
apprenticed  in  the  city.  The  regulations  require  that,  <*ihe 
more  degrading  kinds  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  resorted  to,"  and  yet  counteract  the  good  ef!ect 
of  this  provision  by  directing  that  '<  they  shall  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  private  classes,  but  only  in  what  is  called  *the  public 
school,'  in  presence  of  the  house-governor,"  thus  rendering  the 
degradation  most  certain  by  the  publicity  of  the  punishment  It 
is  true,  these  chastisements  are  rarely  inflicted,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  ^they  shall  not  be  resorted  to  for  mere  lite- 
rary negligence,  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  blame."  The 
house-governor  has  great  latitude  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  punishments,  and  I  am  sure  exercises  a  sound  discretion 
in  reference  to  them. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  a  youth  to  moral  reproof,  than  to  harden  him  by 
corporal  chastisement  Hence  such  chastisements  may  be 
preferable  in  certain  cases,  where  reproof  has  failed,  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempt  to  correct  by  admonition.  This  sup- 
poses it  to  be  administered  in  private,  without  temper,  and  as  a 
last  resort  Some  dispositions  are  better  acted  upon  by  the  depri- 
vation of  indulgences  by  confinement,  and  similar  penalties  of 
this  class,  where  remonstrances  have  failed;  while  others  require 
something  more  immediate  in  its  action.  In  many  schools  in 
England,  where  the  rod  was  once  freely  used,  it  has  been  almost, 
and  in  others  entirely,  laid  aside.  In  schools  like  these,  where 
the  youth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  institution,  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that,  with  proper  treatment,  it  need  be  resorted  to 
very  seldom,  if  at  all.  Few  dispositions  are  not  open  to  kind- 
ness, especially  under  these  circumstances,  and  no  master  has 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  such  an  institution  who  prefers  the 
repulsive  system  to  the  encouraging.  I  refer  to  the  example 
of  the  English  schools  because  they  have  held  out  longest 
against  the  modern  improvements  in  discipline,  and  their  relin- 
quishment of  such  means  is  a  stronger  argument  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  more  gentle  discipline  of  the  continent  The 
spirit  of  kindness  between  master  and  pupil  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  continental  schools,  the  confidence  that  renders 
him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  circle,  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness, and  insures,  better  than  stripes,  the  obedience  of  his  pupils. 
I  believe  that  this  species  of  discipline,  which  leads  the  pupil 
instead  of  driving  him,  may  be  considered  as  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  American  character.  The  governors  of  Heriot's 
say  that  ''it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
preventions  of  fault  be  employed;  and  that  gentle  treatment  be 
practised  with  the  children."  Thus,  as  far  as  their  recommenda- 
tion goes,  they  are  oq  the  side  where  I  should  prefer  to  range 
myself.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  teachers  at  Heriot's 
have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  moral  control  over  the  boys 
which  would  smooth  many  of  their  difficulties;  the  education 
during  the  play  hours  is  not  attended  to  by  them.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  the  teachers,  in  rotation,  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  house ;  but  he  has  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  In  such  an  institution  especially,  this  is  of  importance, 
and  the  many  hours  of  occupation  in  teaching,  which  prevents 
the  intimacy  of  the  masters  with  the  boys  during  periods  of 
relaxation,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  That  such  an  intimacy 
is  extremely  important  to  moral  training,  no  sound  educator  now 
doubts;  and  it  is  certain  that  much  teaching  in  school  is  not  equi- 
valent to  moderate  training  out  of  school,  to  form  the  moral  man. 
Servants  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  general 
principle  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  is  distinctly  recognised 
in  some  of  the  best  training-schools  which  I  have  seen,  and 
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renders  the  infant-school  system  of  moral  training  in  Scotland 
so  perfect. 

Physical  Education.  A  due  attention  to  this  branch,  though 
folly  insisted  upon  in  all  modern  works  on  education,  and  com- 
manding from  the  common  sense  of  every  one  a  ready  assent 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  yet  strangely  neglected  in  many 
establishments  which  I  have  visited.  The  clothing  and  diet, 
at  Heriot's  Hospital,  are  good  in  quality,  and  ample  in  quantity, 
and  cleanliness  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  linen  is  changed 
thrice  a  week,  the  stockings  as  often  in  summer,  two  suits  of 
over-clothes*  are  allowed  a  year,  and  are  an  adequate  supply, 
in  a  climate  where  very  slight  changes  are  required  for  comfort 
in  the  difierent  seasons.     The  bed  linen  is  frequently  changed. 

The  arrangements  of  the  lavatory  for  the  pupils  are  good, 
each  lad  having  the  means  of  washing  and  wiping  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  the  opportunities  of  bathing  are  furnished  in 
warm ' weather.f  The  boys  are  brushed  and  combed  daily. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  school-rooms,  &c.,  appeared 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  ventilatioQ  of  the  former  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  regulation,  re- 
quiring the  bed  clothes  to  be  "drawn"  from  the  hour  of  rising, 
(six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter)  until  ten  A.  M.,  and  the 
windows  to  be  kept  open  until  three  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  seven 
P.  M.  in  summer.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  The  pupils  walk  out  fre- 
quently in  summer,  five  or  six  miles,  and  make  excursions  dur- 

*  The  aHowsnee  of  other  clothing  per  annnm,  is  Uiree  daj-shirts,  one  night- 
ihirt  of  check,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four  pairs  of  shoes 
and  mending,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  latter  are  looped  to  a  button  in 
the  pocket  to  preserve  them,  and  must  be  shown  at  the  daily  morning  inspec 
tioii.  The  making  and  mending  of  the  shoes,  and  making  of  upper  clothes,  is 
eonlraded  for.  The  uniform,  when  I  visited  the  school,  consisted  of  a  brown 
eoalee,  which  they  intended  to  change  for  a  roundabout,  corduroy  pantaloons, 
and  a  cloth  vest. 

f  Tlie  change  in  these  respects,  within  the  memory  of  some  most  respectable 
Mft—rnff  of  Edinburgh,  is  truly  surprising.  In  former  days,  aU  washed  fit>m  one 
feaei,  and  wiped  cm  one  long  towel !  The  in6uence  upon  moral  training  of  a 
state  of  physical  education  which  permitted  such  things,  must  have  been  great. 
7*be  practices,  of  course,  tended  to  the  propagation  of  cataneons  diseases. 
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ing  the  three  weeks*  holiday  of  August,  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  school  are  still  together,  to  Roslin  and  Stirling.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  was  adopted  some  years  since,  for  affording  regular 
and  graduated  muscular  exercises,  but  it  has  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  boys  grew  weary 
of  the  exercises,  and  greatly  preferred  the  ordinary  sports  of 
the  schools.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  applying  to 
the  English  schools  in  general,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had 
not  taken  root  in  any  of  them,  though  in  many  they  had 
been  introduced,  and  well  and  carefully  taught  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  English  school-boy, 
than  his  fondness  for  exercise  in  the  different  games  of  the 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  play  hours  is  three  per  day, 
according  to  a  schedule  furnished  me,  and  this  seems  to  me, 
from  comparison  with  the  other  schools,  quite  too  small,  es- 
pecially for  the  younger  boys;  and  the  unbroken  succession  of 
several  hours  in  school,  is  also  objectionable.  The  amount 
of  time  which  these  boys  are  employed  in  the  class-room,  fre- 
quently reaching  for  the  elder  ones  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  them  in  their  short  course, 
at  the  longest  but  seven  years,  appears  from  observation  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  intellectual  development  It  is,  indeed, 
said  to  diminish  the  amount  of  repressive  discipline  necessary 
in  the  institution,  by  taming  the  spirit  by  over  intellectual  work, 
but  a  saving  of  this  sort  is  a  real  loss.  It  is  probable  that 
the  diet,  and  limited  amount  of  exercise  at  Heriot's,  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  youthful  buoyancy  and 
activity  which  I  noticed  among  the  pupils.  The  practice  of 
giving  a  luncheon  of  bread  in  the  interval  between  each  of  the 
three  regular  meals  will  not  explain,  as  I  first  supposed  it 
would,  this  observation,  since  it  does  not  involve  necessarily 
any  excess  of  food.  And  besides,  I  found  the  same  practice  in 
schools  in  Germany,  where  a  like  effect  is  not  observable  It 
prepares  the  pupils  badly,  however,  for  their  diet  in  af^er  life. 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (No.  VII.)   The  boys  do  none  of  the  menial  work  of  the 
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houae,  and  even  that  relating  to  them  personally  is  attended  to 
by  servants.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  the 
arrangements  for  meals  provided  and  removed,  the  clothes  are 
brushed,  shoes  cleaned,  &c.,  by  the  servants  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  boys,  brought  up  thus  to  be  ivaited  upon  instead  of 
waiting  on  themselves,  must,  when  they  leave  the  school,  find 
their  position  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  particularly  irk- 
same.  Indeed,  many  of  those  persons  who  receive  them  as  ap* 
prentices,  judging  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  these  and 
other  common  affairs  of  life  are  attended  to  by  tbem,  underrate 
exceedingly  the  results  of  their  education.  This  effect  is  in- 
creased  by  their  ignorance  of  ordinary  life.  The  masters  hav- 
ing no  families,  those  boys  who  never  leave  the  school  have  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  any  other  than  the  peculiar  modifica^ 
tion  of  society  which  the  hospital  afibrds,  and  even  those  who 
do  visit  their  friends,  form  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  life 
as  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  can  give. 

In  the  only  government  school  of  our  country,  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  youths  are  received,  whose  pa- 
rents are  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  an  opposite 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  house  and  personal 
police;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  personal  experience 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  graduates,  that  the  inde- 
pendent habits  thus  produced  are  retained  by  many  as  among 
the  most  convenient  results  of  their  early  training. 

From  the  documents  so  liberally  put  at  my  disposal  in 

Heriot's   Hospital,  I   had   an    opportunity   to    examine   an 

interesting  question  on  its  tendency  to  remove  the  pupils 

firom  the  class,  as  to  occupation,  of  their  parents,   and  to 

place   them   in  others  requiring   a  higher  grade   of  mental 

cultivation.    The  registers  for  the  last  three  years  contain 

the  pursuits  of  the  father  of  each  pupil  admitted,  and  the 

occupation  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  institution.    The 

fiuhers  of  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy-three  boys  were  tradesmen 

or  shc^kkeepers.    Of  the  sons,  fifty-six  became  tradesmen  or 

shopkeepers,  six  followed  other  occupations,  ten  were  not  stated 

en  the  booJc»  and  two  had  died.    Distributing  this  number  of 
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twelve,  in  the  ratio  of  fifty-six  to  six,  we  have  sixty-six  to 
seven,  nearly,  as  the  ratio  of  those  who  followed  the  trades  to 
those  who  went  into  other  occupations,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
above  stated  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Of  these 
boys,  the  number  who  have  embraced  the  same  occupation  as 
the  father,  he  being  alive,  is  eleven,  and  he  being  dead,  two,  in 
all  thirteen.  This  tendency  in  the  old  country,  for  the  son  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  in 
ours,  but  it  amounts  only  to  thirteen  in  sixty-two  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.  While,  then,  the  education  at  Heriot's  has  been 
freely  spoken  of  as  reflection  prompted  me,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  Edin* 
burgh,  it  can  be  charged  with  a  tendency  unduly  to  increase  the 
professional  classes. 

Exactly  an  opposite  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  in- 
stitution,  viz.  that  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  it  has 
not  produced  a  single  great  man,  in  any  department  That  it 
has  furnished  many  useful  citizens,  and  some,  who  in  their  places 
have  been  distinguished,  is  certain.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
most  excellent  divine  of  Edinburgh,  *'if  it  has  not  produced 
distinguished  men,  it  has  infused  into  the  industrious  classes  a 
considerable  number  of  sober,  steady  citizens."  Many  of  these 
have  risen  to  civic  honours,  and  become  governors  of  the  insti- 
tution which,  in  their  youth,  had  fostered  them.  A  desire  to 
subject  it  to  the  test  of  producing  results  to  which  education  is 
entirely  incompetent,  is  rather  preposterous.  School  systems 
may  aid  in  developing  mind,  but  it  is  not  their  province  to  pro- 
duce it  They  address  themselves  to  averages  of  intellecti  all 
of  which  are  below  greatness. 

GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution,  which  was  modelled  on  Heriot's  hospital,  re- 
sembles it  in  its  general  outline;  there  are,  however,  some  dif- 
ferences which  will  be  worth  remarking,  especially  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proper  relations  between  the  pupils 
and  their  teachers  are  here  better  understood.  It  is  true  that 
Heriot's  contains  between  two  and  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
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the  Watsons',  and  the  difficulty  of  treating  them  as  individuals, 
increases  greatly  with  the  numbers. 

ISstortff  BuUdingy  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by  George 
Watson,  who,  by  strict  economy  and  prudence,  first  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  clerk,  and  then  trading  on  his  own  account,  died  an 
independent  and  even,  for  the  times,  a  wealthy  man.  After  lega- 
cies to  his  few  surviving  relatives,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estates, 
£  12,000,  to  found  a  house  of  education*  for  the  children  of  de- 
cayed merchants  of  Edinburgh.  The  present  plain  structure 
was  erected  about  1724,  by  the  company  of  merchants  and 
other  trustees  of  the  bequest,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  opposite  to  that  edifice. 

The  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  direct  this 
establishment,  is  quite  similar  to  that  already  described  for  He- 
riot's,  being  however  more  simple,  because  they  have  less  pro- 
perty, and  a  smaller  institution  to  manage.  The  office  of  trea- 
surer is  now  only  an  honorary  appointment. 

General  Economy.  The  head  master  performs  the  duties  of 
the  house-governor  at  Heriot's,  and  the  matron  that  of  both  ma- 
tron and  stewardess.  They  each  receive,  in  advance,  a  sum 
for  incidental  expenses,  of  which  the  master  renders  an  account 
to  the  visiting  committee,  and  the  matron  to  the  master.  The 
contractors  for  supplies  render  their  accounts  quarterly  to  the 
head  master,  who  examines  them,  and  if  approved,  hands  them 
over  to  the  treasurer. 

There  are  two  porters,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  tailor.  He  is 
a  married  man,  and  his  wife  receives  an  allowance  for  keeping 
the  gate.  The  portfers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  boys  at  play 
boors,  of  their  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  one  superintends 
tbm  bathing  while  the  other  sends  them  by  sections  to  the 
bath. 

MmiMsian^  ^  These  boys  are,  in  general,  sons  of  persons 
who  have  had  more  cultivation  than  the  parents  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  Heriot's  bounty ;  more  is  required  of  them 

♦  The  moome  m  now  between  thirty-three  and  thkty.four  Uiouiand  dollar*. 
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for  admission,  and  they  are  older  when  they  enter.*  Those 
teachers  who  knew  both  institutions,  generally  thought  that 
the  greater  docility  of  character  observable  in  the  pupils 
of  Watson's  Hospital,  resulted  from  their  better  parentage;  but 
I  confess  that  this  idea  made  little  impression  on  me,  as  the 
different  management  of  the  boys  in  the  two  schools  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  very  results  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  reading, 
and  a  certificate  that  the  child  has  been  one  year  at  school 
if  admitted  at  seven,  two  years  if  admitted  at  eight,  and  so  on  up 
to  eleven,  the  greatest  age  at  which  he  can  be  received.  The 
pupils  may  thus  remain  in  the  school  eight  years  or  only  four, 
being  required  to  leave  it  at  fifteen.  The  less  age  at  entering 
is  in  favour  of  Heriol's;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  boys 
at  Watson's  are,  in  general,  those  who  have  a  parent,  or 
parents,  and  may  have  been  well  though  humbly  brought  up 
before  entering.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  we 
may  reason  upon  the  results  produced  in  the  two  houses  as 
though  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  were  ori- 
ginally the  same. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  however,  very  different 
These  boys  are  intended  to  be  educated  as  merchants,  or  for 
professions.  The  records  which  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  head  master,f  to  consult,  showed  that  out  of  ninety- 
four  boys  who  were  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school,  fifteen 
were  indentured  to  merchants,  twenty  as  clerks,  nine  to  profes- 
sional men,  six  to  occupations  of  other  kinds,  and  forty-four,  only, 
to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  In  Heriot's,  the  number  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  was  in  the  proportion  of 

*  Tho  ibllowinif  certificates  are  required  to  be  presented  with  the  application 
fyt  admission.  1.  That  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  applicant  was  a  mer- 
chant, or  brother  of  the  guild,  from  the  dean  of  guild.  2.  Of  indigence,  from  two 
respectable  individuals,  besides  tlie  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  kirk'^ession. 
3.  An  extract  flrom  the  register  of  birth  and  baptism,  certifying  the  age.  This 
prorision  excludes  illegitimate  children.  4.  Of  the  time  which  the  boy  has  been 
in  school. 

f  The  Rev.  Mr.  Munro. 
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e'^hty.five  out  of  ninety-four.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  given  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
institution. 

InteUectnai  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regu- 
lations recognise  the  principle  that  certain  branches  may 
be  less  useful  for  particular  pursuits  than  others;  and  yet, 
the  instruction  varies  from  Heriot's  only  in  being  rather 
higher,  in  carrying  the  pupil  further  in  classics,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  geography  and  history.  The  modem  lan- 
guages are  not  more  particularly  insisted  on,  and  the  courses, 
in  general,  in  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  &c.,  are  not 
very  different  from  those  in  the  other  school,  though  they 
seem  rather  better  digested. 

There  is  the  same  over-working  of  the  pupils  with  a  similar 
effect,  a  fact  which  I  found  admitted  by  all  the  masters,  though, 
as  they  had  a  certain  course  to  teach,  and  on  the  average 
but  six  years  for  its  accomplishment,  they  saw  no  remedy. 
The  same  over-tasking  of  the  masters,  and  low  salaries,  lower, 
indeed,  except  in  one  case,  than  in  Heriot's,  on  account  of 
which  changes  were  frequent    There  is,  further,  the  same  in- 
junction to  celibacy.     The  teachers  are  here  promoted  in  rota- 
tion; and,  although  the  head  master  had  been  but  three  years 
in  the  institution,  he  had  passed  through  the  two  subordinate 
siiitions.    This  regular  promotion  has  several  very  good  fea- 
tures, as  applied  to  the  two  subordinate  masters;  but,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  head  master,  it  produces  unfavourable  results,  as  he 
is  required  frequently  to  give  instruction  in  branches  to  which 
he  may  not  previously  have  attended.    With  one  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  as  at  Heriot*s,  the  discipline  and  superintendence 
are  sufficient  to  occupy  one  person  exclusively:  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution. 
There  are,  here,  three  resident  masters  for  seventy-six  boys, 
and  in  Heriot's,  five  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  advantage 
being  on  the  side  of  this  school.    The  resident  teachers  instruct 
m  classics^  English,  and  mathematics,  the  latter  courses  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also  teaches  the 
elements  of  chemistry.    The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  cor- 
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responding  classes.    There  are  no  formal  meetings  of  the  mas- 
ters as  a  board,  but  the  three  have  similar  duties,  and  take 
turns  each  in  superintending  the  pupils  at  meals,  in  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  general,  at  play.    Further,  the  head  master  is 
neither  raised  above  the  others  by  being  a  governor,  nor  by 
various  minute  regulations,  as  at  Heriot's,  and  hence  all  work 
more  harmoniously  together.      There  is  a  peculiarity  well 
deserving  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  courses  here,  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  several  flourishing  institutions  of  the  con- 
tinent   The  courses  and  text-books  are  not  permanently  laid 
down,  but  every  year  are  passed  upon  by  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  governors,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  by  the  head 
master.   The  programme  is,  in  fact,  made  out  after  consultation 
with  the  other  masters;  but  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  the 
head  master  to  advise  with  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  not  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  ought  to  do.  That  this  revision  is 
necessary  every  year  may  be  doubted,  but  in  an  old  estab- 
lished institution,  where  routine  is  prone  to  take  the  place  of 
reasoning,  and  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  courses  up  to 
the  actual  level  of  education  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  proper  side.    The  prizes 
for  intellectual  effort  and  conduct  are  quite  high  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  their  effect  is  considered  to  be  very  great    They 
consist  in  the  distribution  of  about  £20  ($100)  in  books,  after 
the  annual  examination;  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  boy, 
who  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  classes  for  correctness 
of  conduct,  on  a  tablet  in  the  governor's  room;  and  in  allow- 
ing those  who  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  university,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  four  years,  to  attend  there,  and  eighty-five 
dollars  for  two  years  subsequently,  their  examinations  and  con- 
duct being  satisfactory  to  the  committee  on  education.    Un- 
married pupils  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  are  not 
provided  with  capital  to  commence  business,  may  receive  from 
the  governors,  on  presenting  satisfactory  testimonials,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.     Thus  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
merit  long  after  the  pupils  have  left  the  protection  of  the 
abna  mater.    Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  lawyers,  surgeons. 
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&C.,  are  enabled,  by  a  like  liberal  policy,  to  pay  the  large  fees 
required  iu  such  cases. 

Moral  EiduaUion.  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  consider  the 
relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys  at  George 
Watson's  to  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  general  system  by 
which  this  result  is  produced  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  regu* 
lations,  but  essentially  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  mas- 
ters. Frequent  walks  are  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ters, depending  upon  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  whole 
school  Ten  or  a  dozen  boys  are  invited  to  take  tea  in  the 
teacher's  room  during  his  term  of  duty  as  house-master,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  institution.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  their  sports,  to  gardening,  &c  A  prize  for  good  con- 
duct is  bestowed  by  the  boys  themselves,  and,  in  fine,  there  is 
a  general  endeavour  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  instructors  for  artificial  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  and  good  conduct  Though  the  punishments  ap- 
proved are  mainly  the  cutting  ofi*  of  indulgences,  yet  flogging 
is  allowed;  the  article  in  reference  to  the  corporal  punishment 
in  a  ^public  school"  at  Heriot's,  in  regard  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  remark,  is  here  so  far  modified,  that  the  head  mas- 
ter's presence  in  a  private  class  is  the  necessary  formality. 

Those  pupils  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the 
week,  are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  every  Saturday.  The  teachers  believe,  from 
observaticm,  that  these  frequent  visits  are  of  service ;  their  con- 
clusions, however,  depend  much,  no  doubt,  upon  the  average 
character  of  the  relatives  of  the  boys. 

Physical  Education,  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  have  never 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  boys  are  supplied  with  balls,  bat- 
tledores, &c.,  and  receive  lessons  in  dancing.  Their  excur- 
aons  in  summer  for  several  days,  frequent  walks,  bathing  once 
a  week,  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  habitual  cleanliness,  keep 
tliem  in  general  good  health.    The  arrangements  for  clothing* 

*  The  boys  wear  fgnea  jackets,  or  roundaboati,  the  elder  ones  with  a  vest  of 
the  iiTTif>,  the  younger  with  the  jacket  and  pantaloons  butUmed  together.    Cor- 
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and  diet  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  at  Heriot's.  They 
are,  however,  more  troubled  here  with  eruptions  on  the  head. 
Some  institutions  are  much  annoyed  by  this  scourge,  which 
requires  almost  absolutely  the  separation  of  the  infected  from 
his  class-mates.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  encouraged  by 
an  annual  prize;  the  gardens  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  one  given  to  an  individual  of  the  same  class;  the  four  thus 
in  partnership  compete  with  the  similar  divisions  into  which 
the  school  is  distributed. 

There  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  after  the  yearly  examina- 
tion in  August,  during  which  one  of  the  masters  remains  in  the 
house,  with  such  pupils  as  have  no  friends  to  receive  them,  or 
who,  from  other  causes,  do  not  leave  the  establishment 

The  dormitories,  in  general,  are  not  well  arranged.  Two 
boys  are  placed  in  each  bed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up  at  night, 
the  head  master  having  the  keys.  If  a  boy  is  sick,  there  is  a 
bell  to  summon  assistance.  These  arrangements  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  defective.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  answer 
extremely  well. 
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This  is  the  most  recent  school  of  its  kind  in  Edinburgh, 
having  been  organized  in  1828,  and  thus  the  experience  which 
it  furnishes  on  certain  points  must  be  most  valuable  to  the 
board.  One  of  these  is,  the  expediency,  and,  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  gradual  organization  of  an  institution;  and  the 
other,  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  regulations  relating  to  details 
to  be  tried  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  establishment  be- 
fore enacting  them  into  laws.  By  following  out  these  two  ideas, 
this  institution  has  been  organized,  brought  under  its  present 

duroj  pantaloona.  Leather  caps  for  the  hoase,  and  cloth  for  the  street  These 
leather  caps,  which  fit  closely  to  the  head,  are  very  injurious,  tending,  apparently, 
to  produce  diseases  of  the  head. 

The  clothes  are  marked,  not  only  with  a  number,  which  the  boy  receives  at 
entrance,  but  with  his  name:  the  effect  of  the  latter  provision,  in  securing  to 
the  boy  his  individuality,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
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good  regulation,  and  its  numbers  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils,*  with  very  few  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  its  ultimate  form, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  many  modifications  will  still  be  made 
in  its  arrangements. 

History^  Buildings  ^c.  This  establishment,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
from  fundsf  left  by  John  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  to 
the  signet4:  in  the  year  1763.  The  present  capital  is  chiefly 
in  bank  stocks,  and  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  yearly  income  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  building  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  northwest,  occupies  a  high  and  healthy 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  having 
a  garden  in  front,  and  in  rear  play  grounds  for  the  children, 
and  a  bleaching  ground.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  .centre 
and  wings,  the  centre  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric  pcntico* 
One  of  the  wings  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. I  shall  speak  only  of  the  boys'  accommodations.  The 
interior  is  commodiously  arranged:  the  basement  contains  a 
play-room  for  wet  weather,  a  bathing-room,  laundry,  refec- 
tory, kitchen,  pantry,  masters'  offices,  and  parlour.  This. play- 
room is  almost  an  essential,  as  the  school-rooms  should  not  be 
used  ibr  that  purpose,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  children  must 
have  cover  either  in  or  out  of  the  building.  The  bath  is  well 
arranged.  Between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  is  a  conve- 
nient turning-box  for  supplying  the  food,  transferring  the  plates, 


*  Of  these,  nineteen  have  lost  both  parents,  seventy-two  father,  one  mother, 
tad  ei|^bt  have  both  parents  alive. 

t  The  (Affinal  object  of  the  testator  was  a  ibundliogr  hospital.  Convinced  of 
tbe  evil  of  such  institutions,  a  chang^e  in  the  objects  of  the  bequest  was  petitioned 
ibr,  and  made  by  Parliament 

t  Attorneys  entitled  to  practice  in  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  courts  of 
Scotland,  and  forming  the  society  of  **  Clerks  or  Writers  to  the  Signet*'  The 
title  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  these  attorneys  to 
subscribe  the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  signet  in  Scotland. 
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&c  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  master  and  assist- 
ants, of  the  governors,  the  chapel,  and  three  school-rooms.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  heat  the  house  by  warm  air  thrown 
into  the  entries,  but  this  has  not  been  eflectual;  the  school-rooms 
are  cold,  and  the  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  ventilation.  The  second  floor  contains  working- 
rooms  for  the  boys,  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  offices, 
matrons'  apartments,  &c.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  two  most  im- 
portant conveniences,  which  I  found  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  previously  been  without  them. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  general 
government  is  vested  in  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  three  go  out 
every  year  in  rotation ;  they  are  elected  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  meet  regularly  but  three  times 
a  year.  They  have  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  and  assistant,  as  per- 
manent salaried  officers,  {^nd  are  divided  into  visiting  com- 
mittees of  two,  who  are  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  every 
fortnight 

The  officers  recognised  by  the  regulations  are:  a  master  and 
dne  assistant,  a  matron,  a  surgeon,  and  a  steward.  The  mas- 
ter* is  responsible  for  all  the  in-door  concerns,  superintending 
the  boys  more  particularly,  and  having  the  religious  instruction 
specially  under  his  charge.  The  matron  has  the  care  of  the 
girls,  and  attends  to  the  housekeeping  concerns.  The  master 
keeps  a  petty  expense  book,  a  waste^book,  and  ledger,  and  the 
matron  a  book  of  disbursements  for  housekeeping.  The  sur- 
geon visits  the  institution  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  comes 
abo  whenever  sent  for. 

The  servants  of  the  house  consist  of  a  porter,  two  nurses, 
three  house-maids,  four  chamber-maids,  one  cook,  and  an  assist- 
ant The  porter  has  charge  of  the  gate  and  grounds,  calls  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  superintends  them  while  washing,  morning 
and  evening,  at  play,  and  when  they  bathe,  and  assists  at  meals. 

*  The  prefent  iieail  master  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  to  whose  kindness  I  am 
indebted  lor  information  relating  to  the  institution. 
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One  of  the  nurses  attends  specially  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  in  general  to  the  police  of  the  elder  ones. 
The  annual  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
each  child  is  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  establishment  for  education, 
however  favourable  it  may  be  at  a  yery  early  age,  is  after- 
wards attended  with  so  many  difGculties,  some  of  which  are 
insurmountable^  that  the  governors  of  this  hospital  have  gra- 
dually diminished  the  number  of  female  pupils,  and  the  head 
master  would  gladly  see  the  establishment  divided  into  two, 
neither  the  instruction  nor  discipline  which  is  suitable  to  one  sex 
answering  for  the  other. 

Receipt  of  Pupib  and  their  Discharge*  The  pujinls  must  be 
between  five  and  eight  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  received  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  institution.  Their  pliability  and  ex- 
emption from  bad  habits  are  conditions  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  opening,  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
ax  girls  were  admitted,  and  when  they  were  trained  during 
a  year,  a  further  admission  took  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  care  thus  exercised  to  begin  properly,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  master,  who  excels  in  the  kindly  character  most  likely 
to  win  upon  a  child,  the  training  of  these  twenty-five  boys 
was  not  effected  without  much  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  three 
of  them  were  expelled  during  this  year.  The  first  set  being  well 
trained,  the  others  have  fallen  gradually  in  with  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  no  further  expulsions  have  been  necessary, 
though  seventy-nine  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  have  been  since 
admitted,  up  to  1836.  In  fact,  the  institution  was  begun  on 
too  large  a  scale^  limited  as  its  organization  may  have  seemed. 

The  admissions  are  made  on  petition  to  the  governors,  setting 
forth  the  destitution  of  the  child,  to  establish  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  parents  or  friends  have  not  the  means  of 
famishing  a  good  education.  The  petitioners  must  include  in 
their  number  a  commissioner  or  writer  to  the  signet  There 
are  no  requirements  of  previous  instruction.    Illegitimate  or 
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diseased  children,  are  not  received.  The  pupil  is  first  admitted 
on  a  week's  probation,  and  if  his  moral  and  physical  condition 
appear  suited  to  the  institution,  he  is  then  fully  admitted;  if  not, 
his  friends  are  bound  to  withdraw  him.  The  pupils  leave  it 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  their  subsequent  superintendence  or  advancement; 
if  the  children  have  friends  who  can  take  care  of  them,  this  is 
no  great  hardship,  but  such  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  charity.  That  the  orphan  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  age,  with  ten  pounds,  and  a 
Bible,  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious,  and  this  part  of  the 
out-door  establishment  I  should  regret  to  see  imitated.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  I  was  informed,  to  induce  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  occupied  higher  stations  and  are 
reduced,  in  preference  to  others  more  destitute.  Thus,  out  of 
mnety-eight  children,  the  parents  of  twenty-two  belonged  to 
professions,  forty-three  followed  other  avocations,  and  thirty- 
three  were  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  up  a  connexion  until 
a  later  period  of  life»  between  the  child  and  the  institution,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report  the  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  this,  of  some  of  the  orphan^houses  of  Holr 
land,  is  fully  explained. 

Intellectual  Education,  The  course  of  instruction  proposed 
by  the  head  master  is  very  comprehensive;  indeed,  much  more 
so  than  I  believe  the  time  will  allow  to  be  carried  through, 
without  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects presented  to  his  notice.  This  plan  of  instruction  is  an 
extension  of  that  at  Heriot's,  and  offers  a  very  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches,  and  a  detailed  distribution  of 
the  time.  (See  Appendix,  No.  V.)  Only  a  portion  of  the 
plan,  however,  is  executed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  must 
continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  different  trains  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued  by  dififer- 
ent  sets  of  pupils,  according  to  their  mental  development  and 
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probable  pursuits  in  after  life.  The  course  includes  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  composition)  writing,  plain  and  ornamental, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keeping,  geography,  general  and 
particular,  modem  and  ancient,  history,  modem  and  ancient, 
drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  colours,  of  maps,  &c.,  Ihe 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural 
history,  geometry  and  mensuration,  surveying,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  only,  the  head  master  and  an  assistant.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  have,  besides,  two  sub-assistants, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  boys  are 
divided,  the  head  master  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  teaching  only  occasionally.  To  render 
comparison  of  the  proficiency  of  diflerent  classes  more  easy, 
they  all  recite  upon  the  same  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  practicable;  thus,  for  example,  all  the  classes  are  engaged 
in  arithmetic  or  reading,  &c.,  at  one  time,  and  the  head  master 
passes  from  one  to  another  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  compara- 
tive progress.  The  present  sub-assistants  are  young  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  both,  I  believe,  are 
attending  the  lessons  of  the  high-school,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  university;  the  assistant  was  educated  at  Heriot's.  Each 
teacher  ha^  in  general,  charge  of  one  class  in  several  different 
branches,  according  to  the  method  now  practised  in  the  best 
schools  of  Germany.  In  the  other  schools  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  each  master  has  a  subject,  or  a  few  subjects,  which  he 
teaches,  and  different  classes  come  before  him  at  difierent 
times.  This,  it  is  objected,  prevents  any  strong  attachment  from 
growing  up  between  the  children  and  the  master,  of  whom  they 
see  but  little,  and  who  from  hour  to  hour  is  changed  for  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  man  cannot 
be  equally  competent  to  teach  different  subjects,  and  thus  his 
instmction  in  all  the  branches  is  not  given  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  opinions  are  true,  to 
a  certain  extent  That  the  first  principle  is  entirely  applicable 
to  elementary  education,  and  the  second  to  a  later  period,  when 
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the  subjects  of  instruction  become  more  difficult,  and  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  master  of  more  importance;  and  this  hap- 
pens just  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  instructor  would, 
from  the  development  of  the  child,  necessarily  become  weaker, 
and  when,  if  the  youth  has  been  properly  trained,  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  a  degree,  for  self-government  Thus  each  principle 
is  good  in  its  place. 

The  three  classes  are  subdivided  each  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  different  degrees  of  progress,  and  which 
contain  boys,  when  intelligent  and  studious,  of  about  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  the  first  class  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of 
age;  the  second  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  and  the  third  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  sixty-six  were 
boys.  Thirty-nine,  therefore,  composed  an  average  class, 
which  is  about  the  same  number  as  that  of  a  class  at  Heriot's 
Hospital. 

The  head  master  is  here  very  far  removed  in  duties,  privi- 
leges, age,  and  compensation,  from  the  under  teachers,  present- 
ing the  opposite  system  from  that  adopted  at  Heriot's  and  George 
Watson's,  of  bringing  together  several  experienced  teachers  of 
a  standing  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master.  The  plan  in  use 
here  has  some  advantages  in  regard  to  moral  education  and 
discipline,  where  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  not  large;  but  the 
other,  I  am  satisfied,  produces  much  better  results  as  to  intel- 
lectual development 

Moral  and  Physical  Education.  It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  essence  of  moral  discipline,  for,  although 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  institu- 
tions, yet  the  practice  under  these  may  differ  very  widely. 
Kindness  or  severity  of  manner  and  disposition,  in  enforcing  a 
rule,  may  render  it  practically  either  gentle  or  severe.  The 
regulations  here  do  not  dififer  much  from  those  of  Heriot's 
or  George  Watson's,  but  the  air  of  family  life  pervading  the 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  while,  in  the 
others,  especially  in  Heriot's,  there  appears  to  be  more  formality 
of  discipline;  and  yet,  in  all  three,  the  rules  of  the  institutions 
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are  adhered  to.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
may  make  or  mar  a  system.  The  means  of  promoting 
good  conduct  are  here  as  in  the  other  schools ;  for  rewards, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  increased  opportunities  of 
ajmusement,  social  parties  at  the  master's,  and  prizes;  for  pun- 
ishments, admonition,  flogging,  and  expulsion.  There  are 
offices  of  superintendents  in  and  out  of  school,  in  the  dormito- 
ries, &c^  which  are  considered  also  as  rewards,  and  which 
work  well  under  close  inspection,  and  by  frequent  change  of 
the  boys  in  authority.  Small  sums  of  pocket  money  are  given 
by  the  head  master,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  boys,  and  the 
supplies  from  parents  or  friends  must  be  deposited  with  him  for 
distribution.  Two  principles  are  adopted  by  the  master  in  ad- 
ministering the  regulations,  which,  probably,  more  than  the  laws 
themselves,  lead  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe:  First,  small  indulgences  now  and  then  prevent  the 
necessity  for  grave  punishments  often  repeated;  and  second, 
panishments  must  be  so  applied  as  never  to  produce  in  the  sub- 
ject of  them  the  feeling  that  the  measure  of  the  fault  has  been 
fuDy  paid;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  satisfy  him  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgiven. 

The  religious  instruction  does  not  differ  materially  in  amount 
and  kind  from  that  already  described. 

There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  recreation  the  children  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
games,  the  implements  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  master, 
and  in  which  the  teachers  frequently  take  part  with  good  effect 
The  deprivation  of  these  sports  is  made  a  means  of  punishment 
The  loan  of  materials  for  play,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  obviates 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  to  certain  games  of  skill,  viz. 
that  they  produce  a  sordid  habit  and  love  of  gaming.  The  pu- 
pfls  walk  out  frequently,  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  make 
'^pic  nic**  excursions,  and  celebrate  particular  days. 

CleanHness  is  carefully  attended  to;  the  face  and  hands  are 
washed  morning  and  evening,  the  feet  once  a  week  in  winter, 
and  oflener  in  summer,  besides  which  the  boys  bathe;  on  these 
occasions  the  pupils  are  attended  by  a  teacher  and  the  porter. 
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The  arrangements  for  washing  are  not  good ;  basins  of  tinned 
copper  have  been  tried,  which  do  not  answer  well,  and  a  trough 
is  required  for  the  feet.  Inspection  is  made  every  morning  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  due  order  of  their  dress.  Scald 
heads  are  frequent  as  at  George  Watson's,  and  the  same  means 
of  eradicating  and  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading, 
are  employed.  The  leather  caps  in  use  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  complaint  The  diet  is  the 
same  as  at  Heriot's,  except  that  here  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  meals.  The  two  sub-assistants  eat  with 
the  boys. 

The  pupils  do  no  menial  offices  in  the  house,  except  that  of 
cleaning  shoes,  which  is  done  for  the  whole  family  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  elder  boys  in  rotation,  who  rise  earlier  than 
the  others  for  this  purpose. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  dormitories  for 
the  youngest,  where  there  are  two  in  a  bed,  and  of  which  a 
nurse  has  charge.  In  the  other  dormitories,  one  of  the  sub- 
assistants  sleeps,  or  one  of  the  elder  boys  has  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  and  the  assistant  sleeps  near. 

The  clothing  is  similar  to  that  at  George  Watson's.  The 
leather  caps  are,  however,  to  be  laid  aside,  and  cloth  ones  sub- 
stituted. 

Order  of  the  Day.  The  order  by  which  the  distribution  of 
duties  is  regulated,  presents  peculiarities,  in  the  succession  of 
study  and  play,  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  following  is  for 
the  winter  season.  The  pupils  rise  at  seven ;  from  seven  to  half 
past,  washing  and  dressing.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  have 
prayers.  Eight  to  nine,  school.  Nine  to  quarter  past  nine, 
breakfast  Quarter  past  nine  to  ten,  play.  Ten  to  half  past 
eleven,  school  Half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  play.  Twelve  to 
one,  school.  One  to  half  past  one,  dinner.  Half  past  one  to 
three,  play.  Three  to  five,  school.  Five  to  six,  play.  Six  to 
seven,  school.  Seven  to  a  quarter  past  seven,  supper.  Quar- 
ter past  seven  to  eight,  play.  Eight  to  half  past  eight,  prayers. 
Half  past  eight  to  nine,  wash  and  go  to  bed. 

The  happy  effect  of  the  judicious  variety  in  study  and  exer- 
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cise,  and  of  the  moral  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  proved 
by  the  cheerful  character  of  its  pupils,  and  their  general  health 
and  spirits.  The  hours  of  study  in  this  plan  are  six  and  a  half, 
and  of  play  four  and  a  half,  during  the  day  of  fourteen  hours, 
while  at  George  Watson's  they  study  nine  hours,  and  even 
sometimes  more. 

There  is  a  vacation  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  children  may  be  visited  once  in  three  weeks  by  their 
parents,  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  master  here  is  confident 
as  to  the  bad  efiects  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents  or  friends;  in  regard  to 
which,  however,  I  have  nothing  new  to  remark. 

CAUVIN'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1832,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
Lewis  Cauvin,  a  teacher  of  French,  in  Edinburgh;  and  is  intend- 
ed for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  farmers.  As  the  founder  was  himself  a  teacher,  and  the 
want  of  seminaries  for  teachers  was  most  deeply  felt  in  Scot- 
land, the  trustees  of  Cauvin's  determined  that  the  new  institution 
shoidd  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  supply  of  this 
want. 

The  children  enter  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  year^, 
and  nearly  all  those  now  in  the  institution  have  been  there  about 
lour  years;  the  twenty  pupils  required  to  complete  the  founda- 
tion* having  been  admitted  at  once.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
early  date  to  draw  a  positive  inference  as  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  especially  of  its  primary  object  The  character  of 
the  trustees  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  first,  and,  in  reference  to  the  second,  there  are  already  indi- 
catbns  that  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty  boys  now  in  the 
establishment  wiU  probably  have  a  disposition  for  the  pro- 
fession towards  which  it  would  incline  them.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  as  these  boys  can  ohly  be  at  the 
eharge  of  the  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  this  is 

«  The  income  is  eboat  five  thouiand  doUan  per  ennuin. 
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too  short  a  time  to  complete  their  education,  those  who  are 
most  promising  will  perform  their  novitiate  as  teachers  in  the 
hospital,  thus  continuing  their  education,  while  they  serve  as 
instructors  to  those  younger  than  themselves. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  topic,  of  the  use  of  orphan-schools  as 
seminaries  for  teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh.  Our  country  is  one  that  especially  calls  for  every 
efibrt  to  interest  well  educated  young  men  to  adopt  a  profes- 
8I0D,  the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to 
our  future  prospects  and  the  permanency  of  our  institutions. 

The  implements  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  are  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  saw  in  Scotland ; 
they  have  obtained  the  most  approved  maps,  &c.,*  from  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a  col- 
lection of  natural  history. 

I  have  appended  certain  documents,  relating  to  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  to  this  school,  (Appendix,  No.  VI.,) 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

LIVERPOOL  BLURCOAT  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  is  one  of  the 
best  which  I  have  seen;  and,  as  a  study  of  how  far  an  estab- 
lishment may  be  carried  on  by  the  force  of  routine,  interested 
me  very  much.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  head  master  was 
absent,  and  the  boys'  department  was  entirely  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  teacher,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  school.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  favourable  for  judging  of  the  point  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  arrangements  have  a  military 
precision  about  them  which  is  very  striking;  and  if  the  object  of 
a  school  were  to  perform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  very 
limited  means,t  the  organization  of  this  one  would  serve  as  an 

*  These  collections  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Profbssor  Pillans,  of  the 
Univenity  of  Edinborg^h,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  to  whose  influence  is  mainly 
doe  the  directian  giwn  to  the  studies  of  the  youth  in  Gauvin's  institution. 

t  fiach  child  costs  for  maintenance  and  instruction  less  than  fifty  dollars  per 
annum.  At  the  Orphan  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  each  costs  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy  dollars.  At  John  Watson's  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  at  CauTin's 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
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excellent  model.  Though  successful  in  producing  a  considera'* 
ble  eflfect  upon  the  pupils  in  general,  the  means  of  individual 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  arrangements  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  its  general  system.  In  regard  to  instruction, 
it  affords  a  good  example  of  that  division  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  which  originated  with  Dr.  Bell,  whose  preceptor 
and  practice,  as  contained  in  his  Manual,  are  mainly  followed. 
While  the  Scotch  schools  which  I  have  described  have  obvi- 
ously borrowed  something  from  each  other  in  their  arrange- 
ments, this  institution  is  in  a  totally  different  sphere,  both  intel- 
lectual and  religious. 

In  the  regulations,  every  case  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
has  been  foreseen,  of  violation  of  discipline,  or  interference  by 
parents,  and  the  like,  has  been  provided  for  by  formal  rules — a 
plan,  the  expediency  of  which  I  much  doubt.  The  punishment  of 
oflfences  against  morality  may  be  provided  for  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  vesting 
discretionary  power  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 
The  regulations  required  by  a  contrary  course,  if  read  to  the 
school,  must  suggest  many  oflences  otherwise  not  thought  of. 
In  the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  decisions  of  cases  actually 
occurring  will  establish  precedents  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
more  formal  code  of  rules.  Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  by  investing  chosen  agents  with  it,  the  trustees  of  an  insti- 
tution may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  exercised  with 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  revision,  on  appeal,  must  of  right 
be  theirs. 

Hisiory^  BvUdings^  S^c,  This  institution  was  founded  by 
voluntary  subscription,  in  1708,  and  assumed  something  of  its 
present  form  in  1717.  It  is  intended  to  give  education  and 
maintenance  to  destitute  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents, 
or  whose  parents  have  been  reduced  in  life — ^these  children  to 
be  taken  from  those  "above  the  lowest  class  in  society." 

It  is  managed  by  a  board   of  trustees,*  whose  executive 
officer  is  the  treasurer,  who,  though  an  honorary  officer,  is 

*  Three  of  these  gentlemen  were  A)rnicrly  papils  in  Uic  institution. 
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nevertheless  expected  to  attend  both  to  the  out  and  in-door 
management.  The  head  master  is  the  chief  within  doors, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  matron  and  female  teachers  for  the 
girls,  and  by  three  assistant  masters  for  the  boys.  A  surgeon 
and  physician*  are  the  only  other  officers.  The  assistants 
take  turns  in  superintending  the  boys  when  not  in  school, 
and  seeing  that  they  go  through  the  routine  of  the  day.  All 
attend  in  the  refectory  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  as- 
certain that  the  wants  of  each  pupil  are  duly  supplied.  They 
also,  in  turn,  attend  the  boys  in  their  walks,  and  sleep  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  and  having  a  view  of  the  dormitories. 

All  the  boys*  classes  are  united  for  instruction  in  one  long 
room,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
and  senior  assistant,  and  each  class  being  taught  by  its  assist- 
ant  master,  or  by  the  pupils  appointed  to  act  as  teachers. 
Frequently  the  hearing  of  lessons  is  delegated  to  these  pupil- 
teachers,  the  master  having  previously  prepared  the  class  by 
explanations  intended  to  remove  difficulties  from  the  way  of 
private  study.  At  other  times,  the  master  hears  the  lesson  him- 
self, or  is  present  when  the  pupil-teacher  hears  it,  or  goes  over 
the  ground  with  the  class,  after  the  teacher  has  done  his  part. 
A  class  is  sometimes  divided,  the  master  taking  one  part  and 
intrusting  the  other  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  then  changing  the 
divisions.  As  the  higher  classes  have  respectively  seventy, 
ninety,  and  forty  members,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mas- 
ter, alone,  to  instruct  to  any  advantage.  The  youngest  class, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small,  and  always  in  the.  hands  of  a 
junior  master.  Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  was  first  applied  by  Doctor  Bell  is,  in  general,  followed, 
it  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  above  presented,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  masters  in  teaching. 

The  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  class  depends  upon  the  answers 
which  he  gives  in  the  recitations,  and  upon  his  conduct^  a  fixed 

*  On  im  average,  in  this  inititution,  there  are  four  sick  per  week,  in  the  whole 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  one  hundred  girb,  and  one  dies  in  the 
course  of  three  years. 
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system  of  rules  being  adopted  in  regard  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  cause  a  change  of  place  during  a  lesson.  In  the 
lower  class,  the  places  are  registered  every  day,  and  the  ave- 
rage at  the  end  of  the  quarter  gives  the  standing.  There  is  a 
general  new  classification  of  the  school  every  quarter,  and  those 
who  are  fit  for  a  higher  class  are  then  promoted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  is  remarkably  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is 
promoted  without  waiting  for  this  term.  The  system  of  emula- 
tion thus  adopted,  is  supposed  to  excite  considerable  diligence. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  do  so  really  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  near 
the  head  of  the  class,  who  had  the  competition  for  honours  be- 
fore them ;  but  below  the  middle  it  did  not  produce  any  efifect 
until  towards  the  lower  end,  where  its  results  were  evidently  bad. 
I  found  all  the  intelligent  persons  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  eflicacy  of  the  monitorial 
system,  that  I  paused  in  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  it 
until  I  had  compared  this  school  with  others  upon  the  same  or 
a  similar  system;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples  which 
I  saw  of  the  Bell  or  Madras  system,  or,  rather,  of  a  modified 
form  of  it.  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to  are  convinced 
that  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  only  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, but  that  they  frequently  communicate  it  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form  than  teachers  who  are  further  removed  by  age  and 
knowledge  from  the  boys ;  that  the  emulation  among  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  difierent  classes  induces  their  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves more  than  if  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufficiently  exact  and  impartial  in  admin- 
istering the  rules  of  discipline  and  instruction.  I  state  these 
opinions  broadly,  not  wishing  to  conceal  that  the  views  of 
others,  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  are  adverse  to  my 
own.  I  observed  as  closely  as  my  opportunities  would  permit, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  com- 
municating knowledge  not  merely  mechanical,  the  pupil-teach- 
ers are  generally  at  fault,  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  preserve  order  among  them,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  the  master,  and  that  they  do  not  always  deal  impar- 
tially in  administering  the  rules.      It  is  true,  that  if  a  class 
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of  ninety  is  to  be  confided  to  one  master,  monitors  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  him.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  at  the  best  school  on  the  Bell  system  which  I 
have  seen,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrew's,  Scotland. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  monitors  can  be  use^ 
fully  employed,  and  where  the  means  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  is  not  wanting,  I  would  not  at  all 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  in  imparting  in- 
struction. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  Blue-coat  School  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  destination  of  the  boys  in  after  life.  They  con- 
sist of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  England,  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  catechism  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  singing  of  church  music.  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  geometry  and  music,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  become  teachers  have  the  means  of  addi- 
tional study  and  of  preparation,  by  being  apprenticed  as  mas- 
ters in  the  school.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings is  also  furnished. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  branches  of  general 
instruction,  such  as  writing,  making  printed  letters,  and  drawing 
maps,  &c.  More  than  nine  hours  per  week  are  given  up  by 
the  eldest  class  to  such  objects,  besides  those  devoted  to  print- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits,  that  as*  an  expedient  to  in- 
duce a  preparation  of  the  reading  lessons,  those  only  who  have 
read  well  are  allowed  to  attend  the  writing  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  vary  the  subjects  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  the 
only  book  used  for  reading,  and  beside  that  the  associations 
with  it  as  a  text-book  appeared  not  to  be  favourable  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  the  pupils  became  so  used  to  its  phraseology 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  understandingly  other  works,  although 
they  could  read  this  with  tolerable  fluency.* 

*  This  fact  comes  from  a  wiurce  above  all  tuapicion. 
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The  very  useful  exercise  in  the  Madras  system,  in  which  the 
pupils  question  each  other,  is  well  carried  out  in  this  school; 
every  boy  thus  must  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  It,  how- 
ever, offers  considerable  practical  difficulty.  Some  hold  back 
from  diffidence,  others  from  fear  of  showing  ignorance  by  their 
questions,  and  others  are  incompetent  to  it  from  ignorance  of 
the  subjects. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instmction.  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  me  most  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  was  the  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  doctrinal  religion  which  the  boys  of  the 
eldest  class  manifested.  My  surprise  was  removed,  however, 
on  learning  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  and 
which  consisted  in  devoting  the  morning  hours  of  winter,  and 
at  other  seasons  when  the  weather  did  not  invite  to  a  walk,  be- 
tween rising  and  breakfast,  to  learning  commentaries  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  commencing  in  the  fourth 
class  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,*  the  col- 
lects, prayers,  &c.;  continuing  in  the  third  class  with  the 
explanation  oi  be  catechism;  in  the  second,  with  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  church;  in  the  first, 
with  committing  the  references  by  which  the  doctrines  are 
supported.  I  felt  bound  to  examine  faithfully  the  question 
whether  this  was  a  mere  intellectual  effort,  or  whether  the 
Christian  truths  thus  inculcated  made  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  children;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
heart  was  little  affected  by  what  the  tongue  repeated,  and  the 
intellect  assented  to,  and  this  conclusion  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  thus 
planted  may  lie  hid  to  germinate  in  afler  life,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occurs;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  measure  is  found 
to  be  unproductive,  as  far  as  its  immediate  effects  have  been 
observed. 


*  There  is  no  qualification  as  to  tho  reli^ooa  sect  to  which  the  parent  or 
pupil  belongs,  in  regard  to  admission;  but  be  is  required  to  conform,  when 
admitted,  to  the  forma  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  religipus  services  in  this  school,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  order  and  decorum.  The  pupils 
are  marched  into  the  room,  and  receive  from  the  leaders  of 
their  divisions  their  books  as  they  file  off  to  their  places.  The 
prayers  are  prepared  for  the  school,  and  are  read  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  appointed  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  The  singing, 
which  is  respectable,  is  accompanied  by  an  organ  played  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  given  out 
also  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  monitor  puts  part  of  a  class 
through  the  catechism.  The  services  are  thus  from  beginning 
to  end  carried  on  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance in  music  by  the  master.  The  treasurer,  and  frequently 
others  of  the  trustees,  attend  these  services,  and  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  from 
the  treasurer. 

The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are,  the  approbation  of  the 
teachers,  permission  to  read  the  books  in  the  school  library,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  judicious  selection,  offices  of  trust  in  the 
school,  and  recommendations  to  situations  after  leaving  the 
institution.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  I  found 
a  very  strong  incentive  in  this  school,  I  would  offer  a  remark. 
When  a  judicious  selection  of  childrens'  books  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  desire  to  read  them,  the 
instructioi)  is  radically  defective.  Few  children  care  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and,  if  taught  merely  mechani- 
cally, the  books  selected  for  their  use  will  be  unintelligible,  and 
hence  uninteresting  to  them.  The  amount  of  use,  therefore,  of 
the  lending  library,  is  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  being  of  the  explanatory  sort  There  may,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  the  over-employ- 
ment of  children  at  other  work,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  using  the  books,  and  from  other  causes;  but  I  speak  now 
of  the  general  rule,  which  I  found  most  fully  proved  by  nume- 
rous observations. 

There  are  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
week  at  Christmas. 

No  punishment  other  than  the  position  in  the  class  is  applied 
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for  not  being  on  a  par  in  recitation  vfiih  others.  For  a  some- 
-what  serious  ofience,  a  boy  is  <«  put  into  Coventry,'^  and  his 
classmates*  when  seeing  this  badge  of  punishment,  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.*  Corporal  punishment  is  used,  but 
the  rod  is  not  habitually  in  sight  as  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Immorality  is  punished  by  flogging,  and,  if  not  amended,  by 
expulsion. 

Physical  Education.  There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises or  amusements,  but  all  the  pupils  are  taken  frequently  to 
walk  for  exercise,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  morning  school, 
which  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve,  each  class  has,  separately,  a 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  being  marched  into  the  court-yard, 
under  the  charge  of  the  monitors.  The  play-ground  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  paved  with  round  stones,  and  there  is  a 
covered  way  on  one  side  for  wet  weather,  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  such  an  establishment:  under  this  each  boy  has  a 
box  in  which  he  may  keep  his  ball  and  other  play-things.  The 
menial  duties  of  the  house,  and  some  of  them  in  rotation,  are 
performed  by  the  pupils;  they  serve  the  table,  wait  upon  it, 
clean  their  shoes  and  clothes,  make  their  beds,  &c.,  and  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  use  of  servants:  in  my  opinion,  an 
admirable  regulation.  One  of  the  boys  even  acts  as  por- 
ter, which,  as  it  is  a  responsible  and  profitable  situation,  is 
made  a  reward  for  character,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
perquisites,  matters  of  custom  in  those  countries,  but  incon- 
aistent  with  the  ideas  entertained  in  ours. 

The  allowance  of  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  institutions.  Three  shoemakers  are  constantly  em- 
pbyed  in  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  pupils.  The  girls 
knit  the  boys'  stockings,  and  make  up  their  linen,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  cbthes,  &c.,  is  done  by  persons  residing  in  the  house. 

The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  wholesomcf    The  entire  cost  of 
the  food  for  each  child  is  about  forty  cents  per  week,  or  less 

'  The  use  of  any  badge  or  mark  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
•11  oUierpttMitf  punishments,  upon  which  I  have  already  remarked. 

t  The  cooking  operations,  commonly  performed  by  boiling,  are  all  done  by 
■team. 
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than  six  cents  a  day.  A  table  of  diet  is  subjoined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  supper,  consisting  of  cheese  and  bread,  is  distri- 
bnted  in  the  refectory,  and  taken  to  the  school-room  to  be 
eaten,  the  water  being  previously  drunk  at  the  table ;  a  custom 
which  produces  several  inconveniences. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  are  by  no  means  convenient, 
the  boys  using  the  wash-room  for  this  purpose  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hydrant  in  the  yard  after  dinner  and  supper. 
They  occupy  two  dormitories,  overlooked  by  windows  from 
the  tutor's  rooms.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  mat- 
tresses of  straw.  Two  boys  occupy  the  same  bed,  a  plan  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented. 

The  pupils  sometimes  march  to  and  from  the  refectory  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  a  very  tolerable  band  of  fifers  has  been 
formed  from  among  the  boys. 

HENSHAW*S  HOSPITAL,  OR  OLDHAM  BLUEjCOAT  SCHOOL. 

As  this  institution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Liverpool,*  of 
which  I  have  spoken  somewhat  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  merely 
a  few  remarks  upon  certain  topics  connected  with  it,  which 
seem  to  me  of  interest  The  foundation  results  from  the  will  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Henshaw,t  a  hatter,  of  Oldham,  a  manufacturing 
town  near  Manchester,  who  left,  in  1810,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  "Blue-coat  School."  This 
endowment  now  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  school  has  a  revenue  of  near  eleven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  its  support.  By  the  will  of  the 
founder,  no  part  of  this  money  was  to  go  to  erect  a  building  for 
his  school,  and  if  the  town  of  Oldham  did  not  raise  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  Manchester  was  to  have  the  option  to  do  so. 

The  sum  required  for  the  building  was,  however,  nearly  all 
raised  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  much  of  it  among  the  work- 
men of  the  different  manufactories,  who  clubbed  together  when 


*  The  head  master  was  broaght  up  at  that  tehool. 

t  This  nine  charitable  individual  has  also  left  a  fund  for  the  education  of  Uie 
blind. 
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their  separate  donations  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  amount  to  be 
presented  singly.  The  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  Giothic 
style,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Oldham^  who  have 
erected  it 

The  interior  arrangements,  of  which  I  have  procured  the 
plans,  are  of  unequal  merit  Those  connected  with  the  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness,  are  good.*  The  attempt  to  heat  the 
house  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  has  not  proved  successful 
The  school-room  is  covered  with  an  arch,  and  the  reverbenip 
tion  has  been  so  annoying  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hang  it 
with  cloth.  This  is  done  in  the  compartments  of  the  Gothic 
vaidts,  two  pieces  of  cloth  being  stretched  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and  others  intersecting  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  a  St  Andrew's  cross:  the  appearance  is  not  bad, 
and  the  remedy  is  eflfectuaL 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1834,  when  fifty  boy^  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  figes  of  nine  and  ten.  There  are  now  (1836) 
two  hundred  boys,  and  the  funds  will  probably  support  more  than 
this  number.  The  difficulties  of  organization  were  very  great, 
owing  to  the  late  age  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  number 
introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  head  master  has  been,  heretofore,  so  occupied  in  arranging 
the  details  of  maintenance  and  discipline,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
give  but  little  attention  to  the  instruction,  which,  though  the  insti- 
tution had  been  iii  operation  upwards  of  two  years  when  I  visited 
it,  was  by  no  means  in  the  condition  which  he  desired.  These 
difficulties  must  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
model  of  the  Blue-coat  School  of  Liverpool  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  all  the  arrangements;  that  the  master 
was  educated  there,  and  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  task  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  us.  It  was  one  of  the  examples  which  induced  me  to 
express  myself  strongly  in  regard  to  this  point,  when  describing 
the  organization  of  John  Watson's  Hospital;  the  tenor  of  the 

•  Ail  tlioM  oonneetcd  with  the  kitchen  snd  kimdrj  ire  very  geod,  each  w 
•toemuic-kettlee,  wMhinf  •nuduiie,  drying-cloeete,  nsMigle,  Slc* 

8 
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results  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
unmake,  that  a  preparatory  system  for  the  trial  of  a  plan,  by 
which  the  development  may  be  gradual,  and  mistakes  avoided 
at  the  final  organization,  must  be  very  desirable.  The  wish  to 
begin  an  institution  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future 
entire  organization,  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  should  yield  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have  every  where  shown  that  a 
small  beginning  is  preferable.  It  is  easy  to  train  a  few  pupils, 
and  those  who  follow  are  influenced  by  their  example.  In  a 
novel  undertaking,  the  teacher,  though  of  well  tried  skill 
in  a  different  school,  requires  also  training  in  this.  Finally,  the 
regulations  which  work  well  elsewhere,  may  require  modifica- 
tions which  experience  only  can  point  out.  If  legislation  and 
counter  legislation  would  be  avoided,  the  rules  should  be  tried 
upon  a  scale  which  permits  close  observation  of  their  results. 
The  application  of  laws  deduced  from  practice  elsewhere,  under 
new  circumstances,  can  only  be  guided  by  theory,  and  should 
be  considered  as  theoretical,  and,  therefore,  the  laws  themselves 
cautiously  introduced. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  CLAPTON. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  near  London,  presents  a  set 
of  rules  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  it  deserves  a 
detailed  examination,  which  I  must,  however,  preface  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution. 

This  Orphan  Asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  hence  derives  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  are  maintained  and  educated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  children.*  The  immediate  control  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  managers,'elected  at  the  gene- 
ral annual  meeting  of  the  contributors.  From  this  board  is 
ehosen  a  visiting  or  house-committee  of  twelve,  who  meet 
•very  week  at  the  asylum.    They  superintend  the  education 

*  Actually  three  faimdred  and  fbrtji^ix  in  1836,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
were  boya*  The  ooet  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  indudiii^  hia  maintenattce  and 
education,  waa  ntariy  one  fanndred  and  aeven  doUara. 
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and  household  affairs,  examine  the  bills,  &c  The  charge  of 
such  matters  as  belong  to  the  female  department,  it  does  not 
form  part  of  my  purpose  to  notice.  There  are  two  secretaries, 
a  treasurer,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  a  collector.  The 
building  erected  for  this  institution,  the  plans  of  which  are  submit- 
ted  with  tiua  Report,  is  highly  convenient  and  quite  ornamental 
It  consists  of  two  wmgs  and  a  retired  centre,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  whole  building  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  and  which 
is  used,  also,  for  some  of  the  laundry  work.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  arrangements  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  at  Old- 
ham, with  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  steam-engine. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  Orphan  Asylum  a  child  must  be  father- 
less, and  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven.  The  apphca- 
tion  for  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  subucriber,  and  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  birth,  &c,  and  by  a  certified  statement 
of  claims  to  admission.  The  child  must  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind ;  and,  if  any  imposition  is  discovered  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  statements  upon  which  it  was  admitted,  is  required  to  be 
withdrawn.  Two  respectable  housekeepers  must  become  secu- 
lities  that  the  child  will  be  withdrawn,  at  any  time,  on  the  xe- 
quintion  of  the  board  of  managers. 

Children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  are  not  taken,  ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  pa3nnent  of 
one  hundred  guineas  into  the  funds,  the  board  may  receive,  if 
they  see  fit,  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  the 
establishment  is  particularly  designed.  The  regular  admissions 
are  decided  by  ballot,  a  printed  form  containing  the  names  of 
the  children,  their  claims,  and  other  particulars,  and  a  conve- 
nient DQode  of  voting,  being  furnished  to  the  stockholders,  on 
application  to  the  secretary. 

All  the  pupils  leave  the  school  when  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age;  and,  in  case  of  satisfactory  deportment,  the 
hoard  of  managers  very  generaUy  procure  situations  for  them, 
with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  though  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  They  give,  at  leaving,  a  certificate  of 
conduct,  and,  on  examination,  one  of  proficiency,  and  the  child 
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is  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  printed  advice  on  his  con- 
duct; receives  a  charge  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and,  in  addition,  may  have  presented  to  him  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars.  To  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  jpupils  with  the  insti- 
tution, an  annual  meeting  is  held,  for  attendance  at  which  each 
one  receives  an  honorarium,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  school  From  these  sums  contributions 
to  the  asylum  are  frequently  made,  for  special  objects,  by  the 
former  pupils  thus  assembled. 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friends,  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  They  may  receive  visits  between 
two  and  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesdays,  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  pay  such  visits  must  apply  at  the  secreta- 
ry's office  for  a  ticket,  which  is  given,  in  general,  but  once  a 
quarter.  The  house  is  opened  to  strangers  on  Monday,  be- 
tween eleven,  A.  M.,  and  five,  P.  M.,  on  presenting  a  ticket 
from  a  manager. 

The  officers  for  education  and  police  are,  a  roaster  and 
chaplain,  the  offices  being,  at  the  present  time,  united  in  the 
same  person;*  assistant  roasters,  a  matron,  and  a  mistress  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  house-servants,  who  are  females,  there  is  a 
gardener,  who  acts  as  porter. 

The  master  is  principal  of  the  establishment,  of  which  he  has 
the  entire  superintendence,  under  the  house-committee.  He 
gives  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  also  teaches,  in  part,  the 
higher  classes  in  other  subjects.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  plans  matured  by  the  board.  The  assistants 
are  directly  under  his  control,  and  he  has  a  vote  on  their  appoint- 
ment, to  enable  him  to  exercise  which  with  due  care,  they  are 
not  permanently  attached  until  after  a  three  months'  probation. 
He  reports  monthly  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

The  matron  is  a  housekeeper  to  both  departments,  hires  the 
servants  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee,  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  receives  the  stores,  and  is  responsible 

«  TheRer.Mr.  HetUi. 
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for  them.  A  table  is  spread  in  her  room,  at  dinner  and  supper* 
for  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  and  the  assistants. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  keys,  when  not  required  by  the 
masters. 

The  assistants  not  only  give  instruction,  but  attend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing  in  the  morning,  at  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion, washing  in  the  evening,  and  going  to  bed,  performing  these 
duties  in  rotation.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  appearance 
of  that  family  feeling  which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
such  an  intercourse;  probably  from  the  tendency  of  the  regu- 
lations presently  to  be  detailed  to  introduce  different  feelings. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  as  follows:  The  pu- 
pils rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Bedside 
prayers,  washing,  muster  and  inspection,  occupy  until  seven  in 
summer,  (eight  in  winter.)  At  seven  there  is  school,  in  sum- 
mer. At  eight,  breakfast  Play  until  nine.  At  nine,  public 
prayers.  From  twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  half  past  twelve, 
school.  At  one,  dinner,  and  play  until  two.  At  two,  school 
ontil  half  past  four.  Prayers  and  play  until  half  past  six. 
Supper  and  play  until  half  past  seven.  Muster,  washing,  bed- 
side prayers,  and  retiring  at  eight  In  summer  they  may  be  kept 
up  until  half  past  eight  They  have  thus,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  six  hours  and  a-half  of  school  daily,  and  about  four  hours 
of  play.  There  are  a  few  regular  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
July  and  August  may  be  vacations  for  a  part  of  the  masters. 
There  are  two  excursions  annually,  made  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  trustees  or  masters,  by  those  boys  who  have 
merited  indulgences. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  belonging  to  what  is 
understood  by  a  plain  English  education,  entirely  adapted  to 
the  age  at  which  the  boys  must  leave  the  school,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr.  Bell's  method. 

The  diet  is  plain  and  wholesome.  An  abstract  of  the  diet* 
tables  of  this  and  other  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  The  clothing  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, and  IB  admirably  preserved  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent 
matron  of  the  establishment    Rooms  are  appropriated  for  the 
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clothes  in  use,  and  they  are  served  out  by  the  boys  who  have 
charge  of  divisions.  The  cleanUness  is  superintended  by  a 
nurse,  who  is  under  the  charge  of  the  matron.  The  conti- 
nuance of  female  superintendence  over  the  elder  boys  seems  to 
me  objectionable. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth,  which  an  ample  play- 
ground attached  to  the  buildings  admits,  the  pupils  have  a  spe- 
cies of  gymnastic  exercise,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily, 
out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  doors  at  other 
times.  The  in-door  exercises  are  calculated  to  give  moderate 
play  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  are 
better  adapted  than  more  violent  ones,  to  the  true  purpose  of 
gymnastics  for  ordinary  life.  For  youth,  I  much  prefer  an  ex- 
tension of  their  ordinary  sports,  when  out-door  exercise  is  possi- 
ble, especially  if  regulated  according  to  principle,  to  the  violent 
exercises  which  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  systems  of  gym- 
nastics. I  am  satisfied  that  a  skilful  physician  would,  by 
observation,  produce  something  much  more  adapted  to  the  in- 
clinations of  our  boys,  than  the  very  artificial  system  of  gjnn- 
nastic  exercises ;  which  has,  I  believe,  never  permanently  suc- 
ceeded in  any  institution  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

This  account  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  its  peculiar  plan 
of  education,  before  alluded  to,  in  reference  to  rewards  and 
punishm^its. 

There  are  two  tables  of  rewards,  the  one  for  petty,  the  other 
for  great  merits.  These  classes  of  merits  are  compensated,  the 
first  by  rewards  in  money  according  to  a  system,  and  in  a 
school  currency,  the  second  by  gifts  made  at  the  public  exami- 
nation. Among  great  merits  are  considered  all  cases  of  vo- 
luntary, patient,  and  persevering  labour  by  a  child,  whether  in 
the  business  of  the  school,  or  in  occupation  of  his  own  selection. 
Corresponding  to  these  are  two  tables  of  punishments,  for  petty 
and  great  ofiences,  which  are  visited,  the  first  by  fines,  and  the 
second  by  flogging  or  solitary  confinement 

The  ordinary  rewards  are  bestowed,  and  fines  levied  in  a 
school  currency  of  tokens,  bearing  the  designation  of  one,  ten, 
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and  twenty  mark  pieces  respectively,  and  of  which  ten  marks 
are  reckoned  at  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling,  (two  cents.)  An 
account  of  the  issues  and  receipts  of  them  is  kept  to  prevent 
barter,  and  as  an  index  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school 
AH  cases  of  exemplary  punishment  are  entered  into  the  master's 
book.  When  any  pupil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
he  is  entitled  to  present  himself  before  the  house-committee,  at 
a  monthly  meeting,  to  receive  their  value  in  money.  As  means 
of  using  this  money  are  provided — ^first,  a  library,  to  which  those 
who  subscribe  a  penny  a  month  have  access,  a  right  to  recom- 
mend a  book  for  purchase  to  the  master  and  secretaries  of  the 
institution,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  boy  as  treasurer  and 
fibnirian.  The  school  currency  is  not  received  in  pajonent  of 
diis  subscription.  Second,  a  small  shop  kept  by  one  of  the  boys, 
selected  by  his  fellows  for  that  purpose,  at  which  are  sold,  at 
prime  cost,  articles  of  stationary,  books,  useful  toys,  and  mate- 
rials for  drawing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Third,  a  shop  kept 
by  the  wife  of  the  porter,  where  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Hiose  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fined  beyond  the 
marks  which  they  have  received  as  rewards,  are  considered  as 
deftiQlters,  and  must  by  extra  work  recover  their  solvency. 
While  defaulters,  they  can  neither  hold  office  among  their  fel- 
lows nor  vote  for  officers. 

The  boys  who  have  been  one  entire  school  year  without  in« 
solvency,  or  suflfering  any  of  the  higher  punishments,  are  con- 
sidered as  ''free  boys;"  they  alone  are  eligible  to  trusts,  and 
may  be  candidates  for  honorary  medals.  They  are,  further,  en* 
titled  to  make  two  excursions  a  year,  with  one  of  the  house*- 
omimittee  or  one  of  their  teachers.  If  a  boy  have  lost  his 
*freedonH"  he  may  regain  it  by  six  months  of  solvency  and  ex- 
emption from  high  punishment 

Those  who  for  a  year  have  been  remarkable  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  receive  a  **  students  medal,"  and  those  who 
have  held  important  offices,  and  discharged  thdr  duty  to  the 
satlsfactioa  of  the  masters,  receive  a  high  honorary  medal, 
which  they  wear,  unless  degraded. 

The  whole  school  is  classified  in  the  order  of  conduct  each 
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month,  and  the  list  presented  to  the  house-committee.  This  list 
is  suspended  in  the  school-room,  two  days  before  its  presenta- 
tion, that  any  boy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  himself  improperly  rated.  For  their  govern- 
ment, when  not  in  school,  the  boys  elect  half  yearly  a  prefect 
and  sub-prefects.  These  latter  have  charge  each  of  nine  boys, 
whom  they  select  in  turn,  forming  thus  a  squad  of  ten,  or  decad. 
The  master  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  selection  of  offi- 
cers, a  veto  upon  the  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  These  and  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  rewarded  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  punished  for  non-performance,  the  fines  for  neglect 
and  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  duty  being  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  their  office.  A  part  of  the  morning  of  every 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  reports,  and 
similar  matters. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  house-committee  into  his  conduct  and  progress, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  A  month 
before  leaving  the  school,  the  claims  of  a  pupil  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  "  table  of  honour,"  are  decided  by  his  fellows, 
who  may  petition  the  master  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  counter- 
sign their  petition,  it  is  presented  to  the  house-committee.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Many  of  these  rules  may  appear  trivial  to  some  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  as  "  boys'  play"  the  occupations  of 
children,  but  to  those  who  see  future  citizens  in  their  pupils,  I 
am  sure  the  details  will  not  appear  irrelevant  It  should  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  basis  of  our  institution  is  an  elementary 
school,  and  that  if  this  basis  is  unsound,  we  shall  in  vain  work  at 
the  College,  which  is  its  superstructure;  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
produce  good  citizens,  intelligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  navigators,  merchants,  or  scholars,  unless  we 
have  rightly  trained  the  children^  who  by  a  wise  provision  in 
the  Will  of  our  founder,  are  to  be  early  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  institution. 

Of  those  who  view  the  matter  seriously,  many  object  to  the 
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iiitroduction  of  pecuniary  rewards  at  all  in  a  school.  I  tried,  as 
&r  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  amiable  master,  with  his 
first  assistant,  and  others,  to  ascertain  whether  any  pennanent 
bad  efiects  had  shown  themselves,  but  I  could  not  learn  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  or  that  these  boys  appeared  more  sor- 
did or  avaricious  than  children  generally.  In  regard  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  regulations  it  is  certainly  good,  for  the 
boys  are  cheerful  and  healthy,  gay  and  well  disposed  in  the 
play-ground,  with  great  docility  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
<]uickness  in  the  class-room.  0(  course  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  rules  are  executed, 
but  if  they  were  radically  defective,  the  results  must  have  in- 
dicated the  fact  I  believe  that  the  system  of  family  discipline^ 
duly  carried  out,  would  produce  even  better  results,  but  such  a 
plan  is  incompatible  with  a  limited  expenditure,  from  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  agents  which  it  requires.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  I  have  elsewhere  already  insisted,  and  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Liverpool  and  the  one  just  described,  I  should  give  this  the 
preference. 

CHRIffrS  HOSPITAL,  OR  BLUEXX)AT  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  having  a  similar  object,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
gives  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars,  aAer  leaving  its 
walls,  the  best  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  stations  which  their 
talents  warrant  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  Heriot's  boys 
were  sent  to  the  university,  but,  in  Christ's  Hospital  there  is  a 
systematic  selection  of  a  number  of  pupils  for  the  English  uni- 
versities, where  success  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity.  Though  this  school  is  not  characterized  by  the 
practical  turn  which  must  distinguish  the  Girard  College,  yet, 
fix)m  the  age  to  which  a  part  of  its  pupils  are  retained,  and  the 
degree  to  which  its  studies  are  carried,  it  will  afford  instructive 
matter  of  examination.  The  great  scale  of  the  institution,  so 
much  beyond  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
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world,  rendered  my  visits  to  it  very  interesting,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance formed  with  its  intelligent  masters  and  officers,* 
was  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification. 

History  and  Building,  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1552,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  opened  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  It 
seems  that  from  near  the  period  of  its  foundation  one  object  of 
the  institution  was  its  use  as  a  classical  or  grammar  school, 
though  to  what  extent  it  served  this  purpose  does  not  clearly 
appear.  In  1577  the  Writing  School j  so  called,  was  formed  to 
supply  great  defects  in  the  English  education  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  1673  the  Mathematical  School  wdis  established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant services,  by  special  instruction  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  kindred  branches.  In  1676  originated  the  Pre- 
paratory Establishment  for  young  children  now  at  Hertford;  and 
thus  were  completed,  within  about  a  century  from  the  foundar 
tion  of  the  school,  the  four  establishments  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  composed.  The  number  of  governors 
of  Christ's  Hospital  now  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
including,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  Liondon.  Of  these  governors  a  standing 
committee  of  forty  has  the  general  charge  of  the  aifiairs, 
being  responsible  to  the  general  board,  which  meets  six  times 
yearly.f 

The  capital  is  invested  chiefly  in  landed  or  funded  property, 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive.  The  income  for  the  year 
1836,  deducting  moneys  paid  for  stocks  and  passed  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  three  thousand  dollars,  by  no  means  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  these  are  so 

*  I  wu  indebted  to  William  Vftu^han,  Eiq.,  of  Loiidoo,  for  an  introdacAiiiii  to 
this  institation,  which  opened  every  avenue  to  information  in  respect  to  it. 

t  In  1832  there  were  in  the  Hospital  at  London  and  the  Preparatory  CSstab- 
lishment  at  Hertford,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  children;  in  1833,  thir- 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
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various  in  kind,  that  they  cannot  all  properly  be  chafed 
against  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  children  on  the 
charity,  the  average  maintenance  of  each  of  whom  costs  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  including  all  expenses 
except  the  management  of  estates,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  London  have, 
in  later  years,  undergone  thorough  repairs ;  new  ones,  in  a 
Gothic  style,  resembling  the  older  ones,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  assemblage  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 
They  are  still  constantly  undergoing  alterations  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  thus  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  secured 
The  large  dining^hall,  with  (he  offices  below,  the  writing-schoolt 
and  the  mathematical  school,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  archi* 
lecture,  and  admirably  suited  to  their  uses.  The  cloisters, 
which  form  the  sides  of  a  part  of  the  building,  and  which 
connect  others,  are  excellent  places  of  play  for  wet  weathen 
The  kitchen,  large  lavatory,*  and  other  offices  deserve  examir 
nation. 

General  Government  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  trea^r 
8areT,t  who  not  only  manages  the  estates,  but  has  the  control 
of  the  institutbn,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  presiding  officer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors,  is  chairman  of  all  commit- 
tees, and  when  the  committee  of  forty  are  not  in  ses»ont  has 
discretionary  power  of  action.  He  is  aUowed  a  deputy,  called 
a  receiver,  and  a  clerk. 

The  standing  committee  of  forty  regulate  all  contracts,  and 
the  bills  on  articles  thus  purchased  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  or 
receiver.  Other  bills  require  the  signature  of  three  of  a  comr 
mittee  of  auditors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six 
are  from  the  larger  committee,  and  six  from  the  general  board* 

*  AU  thfwft  part*  of  Hm,  and  Uie  Orphui  Aaylom  at  Clapton,  were  careltiUj 
vkited  in  my  company  by  oar  architect,  T.  U.. Walter,  Eiq^  which  render 
fhrther  details  from  me  unneceeaary. 

♦  Kow  J-  H.  Pigeon,  Eeq^  who  gave  me  every  facility  for  vimtlng  the  inaU- 

totioD. 
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The  officers  render  accounts  once  a  month  to  the  committee 
of  forty,  and  the  cash  book  is  submitted  to  their  examination. 
The  salaries,  including  those  of  the  masters,  steward,  beadles, 
&c.,  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  counting-house  within  the 
Hospital  enclosure,  by  the  treasurer.  The  house-servants 
(females,)  are  paid  by  the  matron.  The  out-door  servants 
and  labourers,  by  the  receiver,  monthly.  The  steward  re- 
ceives monthly  £100  in  advance  for  petty  expenses,  for  which 
he  accounts.  To  transact  the  business  of  the  counting-house* 
the  following  officers  are  required: — 1st.  A  chief  clerk,  who 
conducts  all  correspondence,  attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  of  the  board,  (called  courts,)  &c.  2d.  A  receiver,  who  is 
the  treasurer's  deputy,  and  assists  the  clerk  as  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  committees.  3d.  A  wardrobe-keeper  and  chief  as- 
sistant clerk,  who,  under  contracts  made  by  the  committee,  in- 
spects, receives,  and  delivers  all  apparel,  and  assists  in  the 
counting-house.  4th.  Two  other  assistant  clerks,  who  are  se- 
lected from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school.  5th.  Two  mes- 
sengers. All  articles  required  for  the  establishment,  except 
provisions,  are  received  at  this  counting-house,  and  drawn  out 
on  orders  from  those  who  superintend  their  use. 

Besides  the  officers  connected  with  the  estates,  are  a  solicitor, 
and  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  the  architect,  and  who  has  his  office 
within  the  buildings.  All  the  officers  hold  their  appointments 
at  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  the  treasurer  has  the  power  of 
suspending  any  one  of  them,  reporting  the  case  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Besides  the  servants  already  mentioned,  are  a  porter  for  the 
front  gate,  a  gate-keeper  for  the  private  entrance,  who  also  at- 
tends to  the  lamps  in  the  courts,  two  watchmen,  a  cook,  who 
is  required  to  keep  two  servants  to  assist  her,  labourers  to  light 
fires,  bring  water,  &c.  The  porter  is  expected  to  attend  to 
the  fire-engine  and  plugs,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  good 
order.  To  be  sure  that  the  watchmen  are  on  the  alert  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  the  following  ingenious  plan  is  adopted.  A 
dial-plate  moved  by  a  clock,  presents  a  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  the  hours,  each  of  which  passes  in  turn  before  an 
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opening  in  the  clock-case ;  a  pin  is  required  to  be  inserted  into 
one  of  these  holes,  which  can  only  be  done  at  or  near  the  pro- 
per time;  and  if  omitted,  the  want  of  vigilance  is  detected. 

Admission  f  Sf^c,  The  presentations  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  made  in  the  meetings  of  the  governors,  each  member  of  the 
board  having  a  right  of  nomination  in  turn.  The  cases  are 
then  discussed  and  voted  upon.  There  is  no  precise  limit  set 
by  law  to  the  income  of  a  parent  which  would  exclude  his 
child,  but  each  case  is  separately  considered.*  There  is  also 
no  qualification  as  to  previous  instruction.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  between  six  and  ten,  the  same  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  his  college.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  governors  either  to  bind  out  the  children  who 
are  to  enter  their  apprenticeship  when  they  leave  the  institution, 
or  to  maintain  them  in  any  way;  there  arc,  however,  various 
benefactions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  such  purpose  by  diflerent  benevolent  individuals. 
The  boys  of  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed  in  the 
navy,  or  apprenticed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  grammar  school  have  various  scholar- 
ships open  to  them  at  the  universities. 

JnUQeefual  Education.  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  instruction  at  different  times  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution,  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  education  of  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
these  alterations,  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  schools.!  The  objects  of  the  education  here 
may  be  considered  as  threefold.  First,  to  fit  boys  for  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits;  these  pupils  leaving  the  institution  at  about 
fiMirteen  years  of  age.  Second,  to  fit  boys  for  the  naval  or 
merchant  service;  these  pupils  having  a  special  course  in  the 

*  I  was  inibnned  that  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollara  (JC300)  per  amram 
hid  been  ruled  to  exclude  from  the  school  the  child  of  a  father  poeseieing  it,  ui. 
lew  he  had  a  large  family. 

f  At  one  period  in  the  hiatorjof  the  school,  the  pupils  studied  but  one  branch 
■t  a  time,  and  this  depending  upon  their  age !  showing  the  strange  ideas  of  Intel- 
leetiia]  ealtore  then  prerailing* 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc- 
cur, the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri- 
ting school  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes* 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person- 
ally to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school* 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  u{^)er 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^ish  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  inyoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  preient  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  to  wboie  polifeneM  I  wu  imiola  Mwifbted. 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week*  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  ''half  holiday,"  but  little  use  ia  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those,  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
usefiil  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
flources  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  muhiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
ttmction,  has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appreo- 
U>  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  introductory  to  his  career?  Obviously  the  latter  indi- 
vidual will  find  his  position  the  more  difficult  one.  But  vfe  are 
not  left  to  such  a  comparison  in  this  particular  instance,  for 
there  are  less  than  seventy  cases  in'which  the  studies  may  be 
claimed  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  the  youth,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  opposite  character.  Where  the  numbers 
stand  thus,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

My  first  position,  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  an  insti- 
tution that  superior  talent  shall  receive  full  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  without  sacrificing  inferior  talent  by  inappropriate 
instruction,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  Germany  and  Holland,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  My  excuse  for  so  often  recurring  to  this  subject^ 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  question  must  be  decided  for 
the  Girard  College  by  its  Trustees,  and  I  am,  therefore,  most 
anxious  in  regard  to  it  I  return  to  the  course  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  thus  interrupted,  and  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangements  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

The  boys  of  the  great  Erasmus  class  are  pushed  forward  in 
the  classical  studies,  being  those  from  among  whom  the  deputy 
Grecians  are  selected.  In  I^atin  they  read  parts  of  Sallust, 
Ovid's  Epistles,  and  Virgil,  and  in  Greek  of  the  Diatessaron  and 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  During  the  last  half  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  who  have  no  expectation  of  promotion  drop  off,  and 
are  apprenticed  by  their  parents  or  friends  to  surgeons,  solici- 
tors, &c.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pupils  usually 
in  this  class,  and  their  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years. 

The  deputy  Grecians  are,  during  nearly  half  the  time  spent 
,  in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master, 
and  study  the  following  authors  and  books: — ^In  Latin,  Virgil's 
^neid,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Horace,  selected  orations  of  Cicero, 
Terence,  Valpy's  Exercises,  Elegantia  Lat,  part  second.  Ken- 
rick's  Abridgment  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Latin 
Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  Latin  and  English  versification.  Portions 
of  Horace  and  Ovid  are  learned  by  heart,  and  themes  are  writ- 
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ten.  In  Greek,  Scriptores  Greeci,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Ed- 
wards' Abridgment  of  MatthicB's  Greek  Grammar,  Huritingford*s 
Exercises.  Portions  of  Homer  are  committed  to  memory.  In 
Hebrew,  the  grammar.  In  English,  Butler's  Geography,  Histo- 
rical Catechism,  English  Poetry.  An  English  theme,  and  prac- 
tice in  versification,  alternate  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
in  Latin.  There  are  ordinarily  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  this 
class,  some  of  whom  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher,  and  others 
are  withdrawn  by  their  friends  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, or,  having  completed  their  preparatory  studies  by  the  same 
assistance,  enter  the  universities  by  successful  competition  for 
some  open  scholarship,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

The  Grecians  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  universities,  and  as  one  of  the  scholarships  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  which  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  have  the  prefe- 
rence, at  either  university,  becomes  vacant,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  class  is  promoted,  his  place  being  filled  from  the  most 
promising  of  the  deputy  Grecians.  Two  vacancies  at  Cambridge 
every  year,  and  one  at  Oxford  every  fourth  year,  are  thus  sup- 
plied. There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  members  in  the  class 
of  Grecians,  which,  by  the  arrangements  just  stated,  must  con- 
tain pupils  in  various  states  of  progress,  and  usually  of  different 
ages,  some  of  them  having  reached  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  class  is  principally  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  head  master,  and  their  course  of  classical  studies 
is  very  extensive.  As  already  stated,  they  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  three  hours,  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week. 
Their  studies  in  the  grammar  school  are,  in  Latin,  Livy,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  alternately,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.,  and  de  Nat  Deo- 
nim.  Pitman's  Excerp.  ex  Var.  Rom.  Poet.,  Kenrick's  Exercises 
on  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Exercises  on  Latin 
Lyrics,  and  translations  into  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Lyrics,  frequent 
exercise  in  Latin  and  English  versification  and  declamation, 
learning  by  heart  portions  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  In  Greek,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Majora,  vols.  1  and  2,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Barker's  Selected  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Aristophanes,  Kenrick's  Greek  Exercises,  part  se- 

10 
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cond,  Buttmann's  Grammar,  Greek  prosody  and  versiiicatioD, 
Beatson's  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  the  translation  of  Greek 
into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  the  Greek  Testament  In  Fehjew, 
the  grammar  and  part  of  the  Psalter. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  foundation,  are  placed  in  the  mathematical  school 
after  they  have  attained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  been  until  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Here  the  studies  are  en- 
tirely mathematical,  embracing  such  applications  as  are  essen- 
tial to  navigation.  Formerly,  instruments  were  in  possession  of 
the  institution  for  exercise  in  practical  astronomy,  and  even  an 
observatory  was  attached  to  the  buildings;  but  I  believe  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  exists.  These  boys  attend  a  drawing  master 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by 
the  Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians. 

Twice  a  year  the  difiTerent  scholastic  departments  are  ex- 
amined, viz.  in  May  and  November.  The  examination  is 
not  conducted  by  the  masters,  but  by  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
report  to  the  governors.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  writing 
school,  to  the  boys  most  proficient  in  writing,  arithmetiCt  and 
drawing,  and  specimens  of  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  are  postp 
ed  for  inspection.  This  plan  of  examining  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  a  school,  prevails  in  many  public  establishments, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sup-> 
posed  to  insure  at  once  impartial  dealing  towards  the  pupils,  with 
whom  the  examiner  in  general  has  no  acquaintance,  and  a  fair 
report  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  was  the  means,  at 
one  period,  of  rectifying  very  great  abuses  in  the  mathematical 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Examinations  are  too  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  show,  if  public,  without  some  such  precaution, 
especially  if  viva  voce,  and  yet  the  method  above  referred  to 
is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Besides  these  examinations,  every 
boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  is  examined  in  spell- 
ing and  reading  English. 

The  masters  of  this  establishment  have  in  general  a  right  to 
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receive  each  six  private  pupils,  to  be  educated  with  the  boys  of 
the  house;  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  stipends,  which  are  not  considered  adequate. 

The  vacations  are  eighteen  days  at  Easter,  four  weeks  in 
August,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas,  Sundays  inclusive.  Be- 
side this,  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays  are  holidays,  and  Wednes- 
day is  alternately  a  whole  and  half-holiday.  Those  boys  whose 
friends  wish  them  to  spend  the  August  holidays  out  of  London 
with  them,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so;  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted  but  once  in  three  years,  but  now  annually.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  required  not  to  appear  in  the  city.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  hospital  during  August,  have  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  London  three  days  in  every  week, 
unless  stopped  for  punishment's  sake.  On  certain  other  holidays, 
all  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  on  the 
half-holidays  those  boys  who  have  deserved  reward  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  returning  by  an  appointed  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions  they  must  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  school,  a  precaution  adopted,  partly  as  insuring  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  partly  his  safety,  from  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  public  towards  the  institution.  During  my 
stay  in  London  I  frequently  met  these  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
never  saw  one  misbehaving,  and  certainly  believe  that  their 
peculiar  costume  insures  them  protection,  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  its  antique  appearance  even  in  that  crowded  me- 
tropolis. To  prevent  absence  without  leave,  the  gates  are  ob- 
served by  certain  elder  boys,  who  receive  tickets  of  leave  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  as  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of  their  weekly 
office.  A  bell  is  also  rung  by  the  steward  at  irregular  times,  to 
call  all  together,  and  detect  absentees. 

The  boys  receive  lessons  in  singing,  but  only  to  prepare  them 
to  take  part  in  church  music. 

There  are  two  libraries  which  may  be  consulted  under  pro- 
per regulations;  one,  of  English  and  classical  works,  in  the 
upper  grammar  school,  is  intended  for  the  boys  of  that  school, 
and  is  placed  in  the  Grecians'  parlour.    The  second  is  of 
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entertaining  books,  and  is  under  the  same  control.  The  books 
are  furnished  by  the  governors  on  the  requisition  of  the  head 
master. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Discipline.  We  have 
seen  that  the  instruction  in  church  catechism  by  the  masters 
is  one  part  of  the  school  duties;  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  graces,  d^c,  and  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
are  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  are  very  regularly 
attended  to.  On  Sunday  a  Bible  lesson  is  learned,  and  the  boys 
are  questioned  uf>on  it  by  the  monitors,  and  the  head  master 
reads  a  lecture  after  supper.  Every  night  prayers  are  read  in 
the  hall  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  is  sung,  after 
"which  a  monitor  reads  a  short  prayer  in  the  wards  before  the 
boys  retire  to  bed. 

The  discipline  in  the  school-room  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
instructor,  but  is  in  all  reasonably  good.  Corporal  punishment  is 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  opinion  of  the  head  master,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  its  frequent  use,  as  tending  to  harden  the 
character  of  the  boys,  and  to  render  them  less  tractable  and 
well  disposed  towards  their  masters  and  others.  Out  of  doors 
the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  steward,  who  has  under  his 
charge  four  servants,  called  beadles,  who  attend  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  courts,  and  report  infraction  of  regulations.  The  older  re- 
cords show  that  the  boys  were  in  former  times  in  the  habit 
of  very  rough  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
This  is  much  modified  at  present,  but  struck  me  as  still  ad- 
mitting of  improvement  On  this  point  I  may  be  fastidioasi 
but  I  believe  that  the  Christian  law  of  love  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  school,  if  we  would  have  it  practised  in  society, 
and  that  independence  of  character  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  kindness  in  intercourse.  The  i^stem  of  fagging  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  principal  English  grammar  schools  which 
I  visited,  and  exists  in  many  others,  is  not  allowed  here,  and 
the  younger  boys  are  not  subjected  thus  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
elder  ones.    Those  boys  who  are  selected  for  trusts  in  the  dor- 
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mitories  and  in  school,  are  chosen  for  good  character,  their  selec- 
tion being  entirely  at  the  master's  option,  and  when  they  offend 
they  may  be  displaced  by  the  same  authority.  In  the  school 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  the  monitors,  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories the  authority  of  the  nurse  is  at  hand  to  control  them,  so 
that  abuse  of  their  delegated  power  is  difficult.  At  meals, 
the  boys  are  superintended  by  the  steward  and  matron,  and 
certain  Grecians. 

The  monitors  are  selected  by  the  steward,  with  the  advice 
of  the  teachers,  from  among  the  boys  who  are  highest  in  the 
classes  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Besides  this 
class,  whose  duties  in  and  out  of  school  hours  have  been  stated, 
there  is  another  class  of  boys,  called  **  markers,"  selected  by 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  solely  in  reference 
to  their  rank  in  that  school,  to  hear  the  lessons  of  catechism 
and  Sunday  reading.  These  wear  a  badge,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  preserve  on  leaving  the  school.  The  two  situations 
are  not  incompatible. 

The  nurse  and  ward  monitors  are  responsible  for  proper  con- 
duct during  washing  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Each  has 
a  ward  in  charge,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  and  has 
control  over  the  servants  of  the  ward.  There  are  two  special 
nurses  for  the  infirmary.  The  apartments  of  the  nurse*  are  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  and  look  into  it  She  is  responsible  for  the 
general  order  of  the  ward,  has  charge  of  the  mending,  of  dis- 
tributing clean  clothes,  &c.,  which  she  does  through  the  ward 
monitor.  When  any  of  the  pupils  are  unwell,  she  takes  them  to 
the  infirmary,  or  reports  them  to  the  physician.  She  reports  the 
number  who  are  well  each  day  to  the  steward  for  meals.  This 
superintendence  by  females  struck  me  as  strange,  since  some  of 
the  boys  are  quite  well  grown,  and  the  Grecians,  who  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ward,  are  young  men,  frequently  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  singularity  of  the  arrangement,  however, 
disappears,  in  great  part,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 

*'The  nUet  prescribe  that  the  nnnee  shall  be  widows,  and  abore  forty  yean 
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nurse  always  has  charge  of  a  boy,  from  his  early  entrance  into 
the  institution  until  he  leaves  it,  and  hence  becomes  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him;  and,  in  fact,  some  have  actually  their  own  children 
among  the  pupils  of  the  ward.  Admitting  that  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  I  must  say  that  neither  from  ob- 
servation nor  inquiry  could  I  learn  that  in  this  institution  the 
arrangement  was  productive  of  difficulties.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  another  school  which  I  visited,  where  the  se- 
lection had  been  less  judicious,  and  where  the  discipline  was 
rather  relaxed.  The  nurses  are  assisted  in  their  wards  by  the 
ward  monitors,  and  superintended  by  the  matron  and  steward. 
They  are  present  at  the  prayers  said  on  rising  and  going  to 
bed.  The  servants  of  the  wards  are  named,  paid,  and  may  be 
discharged  by  them. 

Corporal  punishment  is  discouraged  out  of  school  as  well  as 
in  it.  A  few  boys  may  be  indulged  by  sitting  up  after  the 
others,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  none  can  be  up  later 
than  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  The  Grecians  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  this,  having  within  its  enclosure  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred youths,  one  would  find  an  exact  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  discipline.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  it  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent officers  works  without  rules.  General  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inferior  officers  by  their  superiors,  but 
the  usages  of  the  school  have  passed  into  a  common  law,  weU 
understood  by  both  the  pupils  and  officers. 

A  well  regulated  gradation  of  privileges,  constituting  a  gra^ 
dual  assumption  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  conduct  by 
the  pupil  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  aims  at  preparing  youth  for  the  business  of  lif6L 
The  want  of  it  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  fall  away 
from  rectitude  on  issuing  from  these  recluse  establishments,  and 
finding  themselves  in  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Partial  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  in  some  schook,  to  remedy  this  difiSlcul- 
ty ;  for  example,  at  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle,  the  pupil  has  an 
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allowance  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  breakfast,  that  he 
may  learn  to  dispose  of  money  on  his  own  account  At  Ham- 
burghy  the  pupils  are  sent  of  errands  into  the  city,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  localities  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  In 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Holland,  a  similar  idea  is  ap- 
plied to  a  gradation  of  instruction  between  the  hourly  respon- 
sibility of  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  member  of  a  university;  and  a  plan  in  part  resem- 
bling this  has  been  adopted  at  Geneva,  in  their  more  recent 
arrangements  for  higher  education.  In  this  institution  the 
monitors  and  markers  have  privileges,  but  the  Grecians  are 
those  who  are  preeminently  favoured.  They  receive  each  fiAy 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and  each  one  has  a  study,  and  a 
bed  separated  by  a  curtain  from  others  in  the  dormitories. 
They  have  a  parlour  in  common,  a  superior  table,  and  a  dress 
difiering  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  pupils;  retire  at  dif- 
jferent  hours  from  the  others,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
during  the  day,  except  in  school  hours;  assist  in  keeping  order 
within  doors,  being  superior  to  the  monitors,  and  aid  the  mas- 
ters in  school  These  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  highly  judicious,  and  productive  of  good  results. 

Physical  Educaiiaiu  The  health  of  these  boys  appears,  in 
general,  remarkably  good,  and  their  physical  development 
even  above  the  average.  They  are  not  overburthened  with  in- 
door work,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air* 
Their  play-ground,  however,  is  rather  limited  in  extent,  and  their 
sports  are,  in  consequence,  not  of  the  most  athletic  kind.  The 
finequent  opportunities  of  leaving  the  enclosure  remedy  this  de^ 
feet  in  part,  and  their  cloisters  give  them  great  advantages 
over  boys  who  have  no  covered  play-ground,  especially  in  so 
humid  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  While  at  play,  they  are 
superintended  by  beadles,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  having 
charge  of  each  court  The  beadles  also  superintend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing,  and  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the  small 
gate,  which  is  commonly  open,  and  prevents  any  pupil  from 
egress  without  a  pass.  This  only  applies  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  Grecians,  as  already  stated,  having  free  egress  except  dur- 
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ing  school  hours  and  after  night  The  steward,  besides  his  duties 
already  generally  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  while  at  play  and  at  meals;  no  boy  can  be  absent 
from  meals  without  his  authority,  and  he  may  punish  by  con- 
finement to  bounds  or  to  the  room  any  infringements  of  good 
order.  He  regulates  not  only  the  receipts,  but  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  in  which  offices  he  is  assisted  by  boys  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  The  pupils,  under  his  direction,  receive  the  pro- 
visions, and  serve  and  clear  the  tables.  Some  of  these  offices 
are  rewards,  and  carry  with  them  small  gratifications  in  the 
way  of  leaves  to  be  absent  from  bounds,  &c.,  others  are  punish- 
ments for  faults  committed.  The  diet  is  plain,  but  wholesome; 
the  mode  of  serving  the  table,  the  utensils,  &c.,  are,  however^ 
antique  in  the  extreme.  The  matron  sends  the  portions  for  their 
tables  to  the  nurses,  who  distribute  to  the  boys  and  one  of  the 
Grecians,  or  deputy  Grecians,  the  nurse  superintending,  carves, 
while  the  boys  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  act  as  waiters. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  are  read,  and  grace  said  or 
sung,  before  beginning  the  meal;  thanks  are  returned  at  the 
close,  and  the  dining-hall  is  vacated  at  signals  from  the  steward, 
who  presides.  Besides  the  regular  meals  three  times  a  day, 
bread  is  distributed  once,  one  of  the  boys  carrjring  a  basket, 
and  another  serving.  Of  the  various  offices  filled  by  the  boys, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  those  considered  marks  of 
dishonour  from  the  others,  but  usage  has  rendered  the  artificial 
distinctions  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupils.  What  remains  of 
the  provisions  after  meals  is  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Clothing.  The  supply  of  clothing  consists  of  two  suits  every 
year,  and  is  ample  to  keep  the  boys  looking  neat  Their  cos- 
tume is  surprisingly  antique,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was 
adopted  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  from  which 
the  popular  name  of  the  Blue-coat  School  is  derived.  As  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  use  of  a  modern  school,  I  may  pass 
over  the  subject  with  one  remark,  however,  bearing  upon  the 
health.  The  cap  is  so  small  as  to  afiford  a  very  inconsiderable 
protection  to  the  head,  and  being  inconvenient  is,  in  fact,  not 
used  at  all,  so  that  both  out  and  in  doors,  these  boys  appear 
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with  bare  heads.  That  this  has  an  efiect  in  preventing  com- 
plaints of  the  heady  such  as  ring-worms  and  scald-heads,  I 
make  no  doubt  from  observation,  and  in  some  climates,  or 
when  weather  permits,  the  practice  is,  I  believe,  beneficial  It 
prevails  even  more  extensively  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  going  bare  headed, 
without  inconvenience,  out  of  doors,  when  I  required  a  fire 
within. 

The  mending  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  clothes  being  re- 
paired by  the  nurses,  and  the  shoes  by  a  workman  constantly 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  regulation  requiring  the  pupils 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  when  absent  on  leave  from 
its  bounds,  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  to  neatness  and  the  care  of 
clothing. 

Cleanliness.  This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  here, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  cleanliness.  Formerly,  the  boys  of  one  dormi- 
tory washed  in  common  in  a  trough,  and  wiped  upon  one 
towel  Thus  any  disease  of  the  head  or  eyes  was  propagated 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  tended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  such  diseases.  Besides  a  large  lava- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  boys,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  each  dormitory 
has  now  an  adjacent  smaller  lavatory,  well  supplied  with  water; 
the  boys  enter  by  squads,  and  each  has  a  stream  of  running 
water  in  which  to  wash,  a  towel,  soap,  tooth-brush,  &.c.  Be- 
ndes  washing  twice  a  day,  their  feet  are  washed  once  a  week 
in  winter,  and  oflener  in  summer.  These  precautions  should 
be  multiplied  during  summer  with  us,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  our  climate. 

The  boys  sleep  on  iron  bedsteads,  one  in  each  bed,  the  bed- 
ding being  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do  other  offices  of  police 
and  domestic  economy,  as  already  stated.  The  sweeping  of 
the  dormitories  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  offences  in  the 
ward,  for  laziness,  or  slovenliness. 

11 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oo 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first* 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes* 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  juriior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmos, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person* 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school* 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  fi'om  the  u{^r 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^ish  readings 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  pretent  the  Rer.  Mr.  Rice,  to  whoee  politenMi  I  was  muola  MMJfbted. 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  <' half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those,  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re> 
sources  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  tho  necessary  in- 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc* 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  aflemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  juiiior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person* 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma* 
thematical  school  for  three  hours  on  two  aflemoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^sh  readings 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  <' half  holiday/'  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privil^;e. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those,  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
fix»n  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re* 
sources  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  Ufe,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oo 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  aflemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  juiiior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person* 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma* 
thematical  school  for  three  hours  on  two  aflemoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  English  readings 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography* 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  ''half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  dii&cult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  io- 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oc« 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  ailemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person** 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  aflemoons  of  Che 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^ish  readings 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  yreek,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  <' half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re* 
sources  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  ia 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oo 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  ailemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person* 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  aflemoons  of  Che 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^ish  readings 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  pretent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riee,  to  whoie  politeneai  I  wu  much  milfbteH. 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography* 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  ''half  holiday/'  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privil^;e. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those,  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re* 
sources  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  as  vacancies  oo 
cur,  the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  are  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri* 
ting  school  in  the  aflemoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  and 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person* 
ally  to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter- 
nate in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma* 
thematical  school  for  three  hours  on  two  aflemoons  of  Che 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  En^ish  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism*  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  prawnt  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  to  whoee  politeneai  I  wu  much  indcbtaA 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  school. 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  <' half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those,  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  school.  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  education  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  case  be  the 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies, 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship U>  a  trade  without  having  acquired  the  necesst^ry  in- 
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here  educated  is  sixty-two.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  of  Denmark,  and  is  a 
modified  Lancastrian  method,  the  lower  classes  being  taught 
by  monitors  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the  upper 
classes  being  taught  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  method,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  my  conclusions.  The  instruction  of  the 
elementary  classes,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  left  in  a  degree 
to  monitors,  the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  teachers.  The 
monitors,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  communicating  true  instruction,  and  in  their  hands  the  me- 
thod of  Pestalozzi  degenerated  into  a  mechaniciil  and  lifeless 
routine. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  possibly 
succeed  in  raising  a  proper  intellectual  superstructure.  I  did 
not  pass  suflicient  time  here  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper  prac- 
tical judgment  of  all  the  results  of  this  system,  yet  I  may  be 'al- 
lowed to  support  the  opinion  just  advanced  by  the  negative 
evidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
nothing  which  contradicted  it 

While  visiting  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
near  the  orphan-house,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  inefficient 
instruction  in  arithmetic  by  the  monitors  particularly  struck  me, 
and  the  fact  that  the  spiritless  repetition  of  a  string  of  sentences 
from  the  Pestalozzian  course  of  addition,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical use  of  the  illustrations  by  blocks  by  the  monitors,  fail- 
ed entirely  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  class, 
who  in  general  appeared  listless  and  inattentive.  The  teacher 
took  up  the  instruction,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared changed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  interested 
and  attentive  hearers,  who,  under  similar  instruction,  would  have 
proved  learners. 

FRANKE  FOUNDATIONS  AT  HALLE. 

The  Orphan-house  of  Halle  has  clustered  around  it  the  vari- 
ous foundations  known  by  the  name  of  its  founder,  Professor 
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Franke,*  of  the  University  of  Halle.  This  institution  has  pro- 
bably been  more  influential  than  any  other  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless,  having  led  to  similar  establishments,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  with  very  small  means,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  education  of  four  fatherless  children  in  the  house  of 
Franke,  then  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Halle.  This  orphan- 
house  was  established  in  1695,  and  successively  the  various 
foundations  now  connected  with  it  have  been  added,  all  of 
which  are  made  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  the  orphans.     They  may  be  thus  divided.f 

First  Those  exclusively  devoted  to  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
which  include  establishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  Second.  The  schools,  six  in  number,  viz.  an  ele- 
mentary free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  "higher"  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  superior  school  for  girls,  a  '^real  school"  for 
boys,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  "pa;dagogium."|  Third.  The 
educational  institutions.^  These  comprise  the  orphan-house, 
the  boarding  institution,  and  the  psdagogium. 

These  establishments  not  only  provide  the  public  instruction 
of  different  grades,  required  by  the  citizens  of  Halle,  but  col- 
lect pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia.  As  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  orphan-house,  I  shall  only  briefly  give  an 
account  of  the  intention  of  the  other  educational  institutions, 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  schools,  and,  omitting  the 
first  division,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself,  pass  on  at  once 
to  an  account  of  the  orphan-house. 

The  educational  institutions  serve  as  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  collected  here,  and  who  use  the  schools  in  com- 

*  Franke  was  Profeflsor  of  Greek  and  Oriental  Literature,  and  paMor  of  a 
church  at  Glauca,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  where  he  resided. 

t  This  division  is  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  the  director  of  these  foundations, 
to  whose  kindn*^  I  owe  the  paiticukra  which  I  give  in  respect  to  them,  and  an 
opportonity  of  visiting  those  parts  of  the  establishment  more  immediately  bear- 
ing upon  the  objects  of  my  mission. 

t  These  names  will  be  found  explained  subsequenUy. 

4  This  term  is  used  here  in  contradistinction  to  instruction,  by  education  be- 
ing inim^h^  training  when  the  pupil  is  not  in  school. 
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mon  with  the  day  scholars  from  the  town.  All  the  buildings 
containing  these  various  establishments  are  arranged  about 
courts,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
series  is  closely  connected.  They  are  very  plain,  having  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

The  Boarding  Institution  is  a  large  establishment,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  when  not  occupied  in 
school  The  boys  residing  in  it  are  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  each  of  whom  has  a  division  to  superintend,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  he  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  As 
many  as  eight  pupils  occupy  a  room,  thus  making  the  expenses  of 
lodging  but  trifling,  and  rendering  the  institution  entirely  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.*  The  schools  which  the 
boys  attend  are  selected  in  reference  to  their  destination  in 
life.  They  dine  in  common,  having  two  tables  at  different 
rates,  a  plan  which,  however,  is  not  approved  of  by  the 
director. 

The  PcBdagogium.  This  is  a  boarding-school,  but  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  all  the  other  establishments,  providing  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  within  itself.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and,  in  its  educational  arrange- 
ments, to  afford  an  effectual  substitute  for  judicious  parental 
control.  There  is  a  small  parlour  and  sitting-room  for  every 
two  young  men,  and  four  such  suites  of  rooms  are  upon  one 
floor,  three  of  them  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
tutor,  who  is  expected  to  be  their  friend  and  director  as  well 
as  instructor.  The  execution  of  this  plan  depending  upon  the 
personal  character  of  these  tutors,  has  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  general  it  works  well.  The  instruction  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  the  gymnasia,  or  grammar  schools  of 
Prussia. 

The  series  o(  schools  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  in- 
struction.   It  begins  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools, 

*  They  pay  but  from  eig^hty  to  one  hundred  riz  tholers,  fiAy-six  to  seventy 
doUora,  per  annum,  for  maintenance  and  education,  every  thing  except  clothes 
and  books  being  provided 
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in  which  the  instruction  terminates  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years;  contains  a  **  higher"  or  middle  school,  called,  also, 
r*' burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life  as  a 
tradesman.  Also,  a  ''real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical 
occupations;  and-a  classical  school,  or  ''gymnasium,"  retaim'ng 
its  pupils  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting 
them  for  admission  to  the  university. 

As  the  elementary  school  does  not  prepare  for  the  middle 
school,  the  latter  has  its  own  elementary  classes,  and  after 
passing  through  them,  the  student  enters  the  real  school,  or  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  his  destination  in  after  life.  Each 
school  has  its  inspector  or  head  master,  appointed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  responsible  to  him.  And  the  head  of  the  whole  is 
the  provincial  school-board  of  the  Province  of  Magdeburgh, 
who  cannot,  however,  change  the  system  without  the  consent 
of  the  director.  This  coUection  of  schools  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  the  grades  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
schools  for  teachers  and  industrial  schools;  and  had  I  not  be* 
come  acquainted  with  them  by  careful  study  in  the  cafHtal,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Halle  would  have  afibrded  a  compendious 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  schools  of  the 
capital  there  are,  however,  advantages  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  procuring  teachers  which  cannot  be  expected  here.  As  the 
schools  of  Prussia  will  be  described  particularly  in  the  second 
part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  present  prin- 
cipally to  the  middle  and  classical  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-house.* 

«  Tlie  ninnber  of  papib  in  the  different  lehooli,  in  1837,  wu  m  foUowi : 
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General  Administration.  The  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations is  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  office  has  re- 
mained, generally,  up  to  this  time,  in  the  family  of  the  founder. 
He  has  the  chief  control  of  the  administration,  being  respon- 
sible, however,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  provincial  school-board,  and  making  a  report  of  his  expen- 
ditures to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  composed  of  a  co-director,  as  an  "  economy  in- 
spector," of  a  syndic,  who  is  the  law-officer  of  the  institution, 
and  of  a  treasurer.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  are 
appointed  by  him.  He  has,  also,  a  secretary,  and  there  is 
an  accountant,  who  assists  the  treasurer.  AH  benefices,  sti- 
pends, places  of  orphans,  &c.,  are  granted  by  the  director;  all 
regulations  also  are  made  by  him,  and  he  is  thus  supreme  within 
the  institution.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  orphan- 
house,  however,  is  under  an  inspector. 

Admission^  Discharge^  ^c»  To  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  orphan-house,  a  child  must  be  poor,  fatherless,  legitimate, 
healthy,  of  good  morals,  and  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  preferred  that  his  parents  should  have  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society;  and  if  he  have  property,  or 
receive  property  during  his  stay  in  the  house,  the  income  of 
it  must  go  to  the  foundation  during  his  residence  there. 

Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Franke's  Foundations,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  the  birth  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  the  death  of  the 
father,  of  vaccination  and  general  good  health,  of  previous 
attendance  at  school ;  and,  from  the  child's  guardian,  and  the 

Brought  fonntrd,  1950, 

Gymnaaium  or  grunmar  school  300,  in  ux  cIbbmb. 
Pcdagogiam  80,      five       ** 


ToUl,  2330, 


In  the  eitablishments  for  education  there  were  at  the  same  time,  in  the  or- 
phan-honae  114  boya  and  16  girla,  in  the  boarding-achool  330  boys,  and  in  the 
IMBdagof  iam  80,  total  436.  Theae  pupila  attended  the  achoola,  and  arc  counted 
in  the  nmnbera  above  stated. 
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chief  magistrate  of  his  dwelling-place,  of  the  pecuniary  and 
family  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and  of  his  surviving 
parent  These  are  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house, 
'who  reports  thereon,  and  if  the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  the  child's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
Admissions  take  place  according  to  the  order  of  application, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  due  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the 
firiends  of  the  child  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  candidates. 
If  the  child  is  not  presented,  and  his  friends  are  not  heard  from 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  application  is  considered  to  be  with- 
drawn. Cases  of  withdrawal  of  the  application,  or  of  the  death 
of  the  child  are,  however,  expected  to  be  reported  to  the  director. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution,  he  is  reported  to 
the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house,  by  whom  he  is  assigned  a 
place.  All  control  over  him  is  understood  to  have  been  relin- 
quished by  his  relations,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  always  excepting  the  right  of  complaint  to  the 
director.  Any  pocket-money  intended  for  the  child  must  be 
handed  to  the  inspector,  under  penalty  of  his  dismission. 

Those  pupils  who  are  found  worthy,  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, but,  in  general,  they  all  leave  the  institution  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  go  to  a  trade.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the 
friends  are  bound  to  receive  them  back.  The  institution  does 
not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  on  leaving  it,  but  en- 
deavours so  to  do,  advising  with  their  friends  on  the  subject 
Those  who  leave  the  institution  with  credit,  are  entitled  to  cer- 
tain small  gratuities. 

As  the  parts  of  the  establishment  intended  for  the  residence, 
instruction,  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  taking  of 
meals,  of  the  orphan  pupils,  are  distinct  in  their  administration,  I 
shall  consider  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  under  the  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  schools,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  the  orphans  are  subjected  in  turn,  during 
the  day  or  week. 

The  House.  The  orphan-house  is  superintended  by  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations.   This  latter  directs  the  disbursement  of  moneys  for  the 
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school,  and  all  its  officers  are  paid  directly  from  the  treasury* 
The  inspector  must  be  consulted  before  any  change  is  made  in 
any  of  the  rules  regarding  either  economy  or  instruction.  He 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  put  at  his  disposal  for  contingent 
expenses. 

Under  this  inspector  are  four  tutors,  who  live  in  the  house, 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories  with  the  boys.  Two  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  in  rotation,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys 
out  of  school,  in  their  walks  and  play,  one  having  charge  of 
the  boys  who  are  attending  the  gymnasium,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  burgher  school.  They  are  also  present 
during  the  study  hours,  when  they  are  expected  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  lessons.  To  aid  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
help  the  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  there  are  two  monitors 
placed  at  each  study-table,  who  are  selected  from  among  the 
elder  boys,  and  have  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  They  re- 
port weekly  to  the  tutors,  and  thefn,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
inspector  presides,  make  report  to  him,  and  act  as  a  council  in 
advising  in  regard  to  measures  of  discipline.  This  arrange* 
ment,  by  which  each  study-table  has  its  chief  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  tutor,  is  common  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, and  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that,  in 
old  times,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  fagging,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  orphan-house  was  obviously 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  case;  but  the  superintendence  by 
the  tutors,  the  careful  selection  of  the  monitors,  and  the  im- 
proved state  of  general  feeling  in  these  schools,  have  entirely 
done  away  with  the  abuse. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  scholarship  consist  of  books, 
of  permissions  of  absence,  walks,  &c.;  the  punishments  are,  the 
suppression  of  indulgences,  excluding  from  table,  admonition, 
confinement,  corporal  punishment,  and  dismission.  Ofiences 
against  morality  are  severely  punished,  and,  unless  a  reform  is 
produced,  the  oflfender  is  dismissed.  Scrupulous  modesty  of 
deportment  is  every  where  ^joined  and  exacted,  as  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  from  the  approaches  of  vice. 

Though  it  is  expected  that  the  religious  instruction  provided 
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in  the  house  and  school,  wiU  produce  and  foster  moral  and  re- 
ligious dispositions,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  moral 
training,  by  the  good  example  of  the .  tutors  and  of  the  elder 
boys.  Experience  proves  that  the  orphan-house  gives  more 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  discipline,  than  either  of  the  other  es- 
tablishments, and  that  of  the  orphans  iwho  leave  it,  those  who 
enter  into  trades,  and  similar  occupations,  less  frequently  fall 
away  from  rectitude  than  those  who  go  to  a  higher  career. 

The  inmates  of  the  orphan-house  have  the  usual  Christmas^ 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations,  and  those  who  have  friends  are 
allowed  to  go  home  at  these  times:  for  those  who  remain  in  the 
institution,  a  temporary  order  of  the  day  is  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  reasonably  good,  but  their  physi- 
cal development  not  remarkable.  The  number  of  sick  is  usually 
about  two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inmates  of  the 
boys'  orphan-house.  The  boys  have  a  play-ground  and  garden 
in  which  to  exercise.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays.  The  physician  in  chief  visits  this  as  well  as  the  other 
houses  of  the  foundations  daily,  and  may  be  called  on  when 
required. 

Voluntary  manual  labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  the  physical  education  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
certainly  contributes  very  materially  to  their  health.  The  boys 
have  no  mechanical  occupations,  which,  considering  the  future 
destination  of  most  of  them,  may  be  regarded  a  defect,  in  as 
much  as  general  manual  dexterity  is  easily  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  and  abnost  as  a  play. 

The  pupils  clean  their  shoes,  sweep  their  rooms,  &c,  for 
themselves,  and  make  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  weekly  turns. 
They  thus  early  acquire  habits  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  which 
will  be  advantageous  whatever  may  be  their  success  in  after  life. 

The  outer  clothing  is  renewed  yearly,  and  they  have  on  hand 
always  two  suits  for  winter  wear,  and  three  changes  of  linen. 
A  frock-coat  for  the  street,  of  dark  cloth  (iron-grey),  and  a 
jacket  for  study  and  play.  The  clothes  are  marked  with  a  num- 
ber. The  linen  is  changed  but  once  a  week.  The  washing  in 
the  moming  is  done  in  basins,  and  each  boy  carries  his  own 
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to  the  lavatory.  Two  boys  use  the  same  towel,  which  is 
changed  but  once  a  week.  All  these  arrangements  are  far  infe- 
rior in  character  to  those  of  the  schools  of  England  which  I  have 
described,  and,  with  a  few  other  details  of  police  which  I  need 
not  mention,  struck  me  as  particularly  defective. 

For  both  departments,  male  and  female,  of  the  school,  there 
are  two  superintendents  of  clothing  and  quarters,  and  five  ser- 
vants, three  male  and  two  female. 

When  a  bill  is  presented,  it  is  handed  for  examination  and 
approval  to  the  officer  who  has  received  the  article,  then  to  the 
accountant,  who  examines  and  certifies  as  to  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  the  director,  who  orders  payment,  and  finally  to  the 
treasurer,  who  pays  the  amount  The  cost  of  the  institution  in 
1637,  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  .fifty  dollars,  for  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  or  eighty-four 
dollars  for  each  pupil.  Of  the  total  sum  contributed  to  all  the 
foundations,  the  state  gives  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  nearly  half  the  whole  revenue. 

There  is  no  matron  in  the  establishment  for  boys,  and  indeed 
throughout  Germany,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  place  all  po- 
lice and  instruction  in  the  hands  of  men.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  where  competition 
for  all  situations  which  yield  a  support  is  very  great,  and  from 
the  respect  in  which  teachers  and  those  having  the  superinten- 
dence of  youth  are  held,  which  induces  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  specially  for  these  oflices.  The 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  these  situations  procure, 
is  an  additional  cause  no  doubt  of  the  abundance  of  candidates 
for  them.  The  Prussian  system  of  education  has,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed itself  too  exclusively  to  the  male  sex,  a  defect,  however, 
which  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy. 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  breakfast  in  this  and  in  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  Franke  Foundations,  is  pe- 
culiar, and  intended  to  habituate  the  boys  to  dispose  properly 
of  money.  They  receive  each  a  certain  sum  weekly;  just 
enough  to  buy  the  portion  of  bread  and  milk  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  breakfast  for  each  day,  and  lay  this  out  as  they  please. 
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A  want  of  due  regularity  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the  loss 
of  the  meal.  Combinations  of  several  might  enable  them,  per- 
haps, to  evade  this  regulation,  but  such  are  happily  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  a  modified  form,  such  a  regulation 
would  fall-in  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  gradually  increasing  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  a  boy,  to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  life. 

There  are  two  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  two  tutors  sleep, 
the  youngest  boys  go  to  bed  under  the  charge  of  the  older 
ones,  and  of  a  tutor,  and  the  others  follow.  Each  boy  has  a 
separate  bed. 

The  Refectory*  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  who 
provides  the  boys  of  the  boarding-school  and  of  the  orphan-house. 
There  are  three  different  qualities  of  diet,  that  of  the  orphans 
occupying  the  middle  place,  which  are  furnished  by  contract, 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pupil.  The  quality  of  the  provision  is 
insured  by  the  attendance  in  the  hall,  in  rotation,  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  economy-inspector  of  the 
foundations,  and  further,  by  sending  at  each  meal  a  specimen 
of  the  dishes  from  the  middle  table,  in  a  vessel  with  a  locked 
cover,  to  the  director,  or  his  deputy. 

The  pupils  repair  to  meals  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors, 
a  grace  is  said,  and  after  dinner  thanks  returned.  No  loud 
talking  is  allowed.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  each  is  brought 
by  fum  to  the  refectory  and  taken  away  again. 

Tke  School.  The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house 
in  general  attend,  is  that  called  the  ''burgher"  or  citizens'  school, 
sometimes  also  called  middle  school  Its  objects  are  thus  de- 
fined— first,  "so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in 
useful  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  handicraft,  or  other  trade;"  second, 
"to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium, 
or  for  the  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught" 

The  lower  classes  are  in  fact  those  of  an  elementary  school, 
and  the  boys  who  leave  the  orphan-house  at  fourteen,  are  in- 
structed exclusively  in  this  establishment.    The  few  who  are 
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selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school;  Latin 
and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  burgher  school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils 
for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test  The  school  is  divided 
into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdi- 
vision. Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  a  class  of  boys  numbering  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are : 

Exercises  of  speech  and  thought    Bible  history. 

Religious  instruction.    Mental  and  written  arithmetic. 

Elements  of  geography.    (Knowledge  of  home.) 

Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Calligraphy. 

Stories  from  history. 

German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography  of  Germany. 
German  history. 

French  grammar.    General  history.    Higher  arithmetic. 

Elements  of  geometry. 

Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Christian  doctrines.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  dravring,  besides  the  regu- 
lar class  teachers.  The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once 
every  six  months,  and  publicly  at  Easter,  when  the  change  of 
classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on 
the  above  list,  constitute  the  breaking-in,  as  it  were»  of  the 
child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  of  instruction,  try  the 
teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his'  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  words.  Pestalozzi,  who  first  practised 
upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  attention  to  the  human  frame, 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  others  have  preferred  to  bring 
him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural 
phenomena  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons;  others,  not  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  make  man  and  his  dwelling  their  theme; 
others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  examination, 
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and  on  which  as  a  basis  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to  apply  his 
newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself. 
Of  all  the  plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  refe- 
rence to  nature  produces  the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present, 
here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises.  I  trust,  however, 
that  the  board  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  similar 
ones  in  our  own  institution,  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
power  to  carry  them  out  an  important  qualification  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are 
principally  given  orally,  the  morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  events 
which  it  describes,  being  put  into  such  a  form  that  when  the 
sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  the  child's  hands, 
be  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner's 
hom-book,  and  from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  result 

1  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  par- 
ticularly well,  namely,  reading  and  writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Hamisch,  developed  by  Schohz.  The 
child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a  copy  upon  the  black- 
board, and  is  taught  to  name  it  The  German  language  hav- 
ing a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter 
has  been  learned,  not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  towards  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and 
afler  the  consonant  These  combinations  are  first  written  on 
the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.    The  next  exercise  consists  in 

14 
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placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  followed 
by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  care- 
ful study,  the  child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences^ 
in  which  his  ideas  are  developed,  so  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with  intellectual 
exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  the  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object 
The  written  letters  being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with 
the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not  introduced  until  the  child 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It  is  then  a 
reUef,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for 
only  nine  months,  the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences 
very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size,  spelled  them  correctly, 
and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inap- 
plicable to  our  language,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so 
numerous ;  but  the  union  of  reading  and  writing  may  have  its 
advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writing 
are  composed  of  very  different  forms  from  those  of  our  round 
hand,  and  which  are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular; 
hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of  hand  is  required  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms  is  re- 
quired. I  saw  classes  of  chiUren  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at 
Zurich,  who,  by  being  constantly  practised  in  this  method  from 
their  earliest  instruction,  had  acquired  a  very  striking  facility 
of  expressing  their-  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in  writing.  The 
method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at 
ten  years  of  age,  do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject.  The 
teacher  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different 
objects  or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them 
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to  define  extension,  dimensions,  <&&,  and  thus  furnished  them 
ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing 
the  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room 
was  determined  in  reference  to  these.  Then  commencing  with 
home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle,  they  gave  an  account 
of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Widen- 
ing hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real 
directions  of  places,  &c.  The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of 
geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own  house,  rambles 
through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighbourhood, 
sets  out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits  foreign 
parts,  sees  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up 
firom  the  first  to  the  last  The  reverse  method  I  compared 
with  this  over  and  over  again;  some  teachers  have  found  this 
tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems,  but,  judging  by 
the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connect- 
ing history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it 
improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  pupUs  use  maps 
without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking  localities, 
<&c  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and 
named  by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise.  In  the 
lower  classes,  the  responses  were  frequently  repeated  by  the 
whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  instruction  was  more 
addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method*  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
requires  time,  patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  routine  method,  or  positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the 
instructor.  The  former  at  every  step  unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter 
frequently  overburthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if  ac- 
quired by  the  second  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement 
of  memory,  and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this 
school,  will  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  geogra- 
phy and  general  history,  will  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and 
moral  development  will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espe- 
cially industrious  or  apt,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have  a  facility 
in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical 
studies,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  real  school*  to  prepare  him 
for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings;  but  no  arrangement 
of  this  kind  yet  exists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obstacles  to  it, 
as  for  example  the  difficulty  he  will  find  of  a  support  before  he 
receives  employment  in  one  of  these  higher  callings,  the  neces- 
sity for  patronage,  capital,  &c.  None,  however,  I  believe  are 
insurmountable.  If  he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age  he  would  have  added  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge- 
Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French*  Latin  and 
English  if  required,  though  not  regularly  taught 

History  and  geography. 

Natural  history.    Mathematics. 

Practical  arithmetic.    Physics  and  chemistry. 

Religion-t 

Improved  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now 
actually  enters,  conforms  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  or  grammar  schools,  which  will  be  more  fuUy  des- 


*  This  school  is  desired  to  complete  the  education  of  those  intended  for 
**  shopkeepers,  higher  trades,  economists,  military  men,  architects,  or  foresters, 
■nd  especially  for  those  callings  for  which  a  learned  course  is  not  necessary .** 
This  real  school  has  only  been  added  to  the  other  institntioDs  since  1835.  It  ham 
fire  classes. 

t  The  eight  branches  just  named,  beginning  with  history  and  ending  with 
religion,  are  classed  in  the  programme  as  **  sciences.**  The  school-money  for  the 
year  is  twelTe  thalors,  equal  to  about  nine  dollars! 
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cribed  hereafter.  This  gymnasium  has  six  classes,  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruc- 
tion, one  part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  parts  are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are:  Religious  instruction,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics,  history,  psy- 
cology,  and  logic.  Poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, as  the  student  may  desire. 

The  degrees  to  which  they  are  carried,  the  preparation  being 
for  the  university,  may  be  known  from  the  studies  of  the  first 
division  of  the  highest  or  first  class. 

L  Religion.  Christian  morals  from  Niemeyer's  Manual,  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  higher  schools.  Explanation  (by  lec- 
ture) of  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  &c. 
2.  Latin.  (By  lecture.)  Introduction  to  the  development  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks.  Cic.  de.  Orat.  Extempore  exercises 
from  translations  of  prose  and  poetry,  &c.  Lecture  on  Horace's 
Epistles,  two  books.  Satires,  one  book.  History  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans.  Life  of  Horace.  Review  of  odes.  B.  Greek, 
(Lectures.)  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  selected  orations.  Philip- 
pics, for  peace,  &c.  Written  exercises  from  Euripides.  Sopho- 
cles. (Antigone,  (Edip.  Colon.)  Introduction  (by  lecture)  to  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  &c. 
Extempore  reading  of  selections  from  the  Iliad.  (All  these  lec- 
tures in  Latin.)  4.  Hebrew,  Joshua.  Psalms,  69  to  72.  Jonas.  Joel, 
1st  and  2d,  with  analysis.  Written  exercises.  Lectures  on  Psalms 
1  to  18,  analytically.  Hebrew  s}mtax.  Selections  from  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  5.  German,  Poetry 
and  rhetoric,  by  examples.  Prose  and  poetical  exercises. 
Directions  for  private  reading.  6.  French.  Voltaire's  Brutus  and 
Zaire.  Exercises  in  style.  7.  English^  (a  choice  of  this  language 
or  Hebrew)  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  8.  Mathematics,  Progressions. 
Combinations.  Logarithms.  Binomial  theorem.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Elements  of  physics.  9.  History  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  Schmidt's  Iconography  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  later  times.    10.  Psycobgy  and  logic. 
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The  lectures  alluded  to,  throughout,  are  rather  informal  ex- 
planations, generally  extempore,  by  the  professors,  and  of  which 
the  students  usually  take  notes.  They  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
classics,  mostly  analytical,  critical,  and  historical  The  elements 
of  physics  are  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  had 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  mathematical  principles.  The  psy- 
cology  is  that  of  observation  (empirical  so  called)  now  so  po- 
pular in  the  German  and  French  schools.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  pupil  arrive  at  a  proficiency  in  such  courses,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages too  late  in  life,  and  yet  his  first  lesson  of  Latin  grammar 
has  been  begun  at  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day,  by  which  these  various 
arrangements  are  carried  out,  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  older,  the  other  those  of  the 
younger  boys. 


The  Elder  Boys. 

Rise  at  half  past  four  in 
summer,  half  past  five  in  win- 
ter, wash  and  go  to  study  un- 
til seven  o'cIocL 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and  have 
recreation  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Have  an  hour  of  drawing, 
or  mutual  instruction,  on  two 
days  in  the  week. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Are  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  garden  until  two,  P.  M., 
or  are  free  until  one,  and  have 
a  drawing  lesson  of  an  hour, 
according  to  the  season.  On 
Saturday  change  their  linen. 


The  Younger  Boys. 

Rise  at  five  in  summer,  and 
quarter  past  five  in  winter. 
Brush  their  shoes  and  wash. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and 
study  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Study  until  twelve,  except 
those  intended  for  the  classi- 
cal school,  who  take  a  Latin 
lesson. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Brush  their  clothes,  and,  on 
Saturday,  change  their  linen. 
In  general,  are  free  four  days, 
and  take  a  drawing  lesson  two 
days,  from  one  to  twa  A  few 
learn  French  two  days  in  the 
week. 
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Are  in  school  four  days  and 
at  study  two  days  in  the  week, 
until  four,  P.  M. 

Receive,  at  four,  a  piece  of 
bread,   and   may  engage    in 
T7ork  in  the  garden  or  farm  un- 
til five,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  winter,  study. 

Study  from  five  to  seven 
two  days,  from  five  to  six 
two  other  days,  and  occupy 
the  remaining  time  with  a 
singing  lesson.  Walk  on  two 
other  days  in  summer. 

In  winter  study,  except  twice 
a  week  a  singing  lesson  of  an 
hour. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Are  allowed  to  work  in  the 
field  from  seven  to  nine  in 
summer,  and  play  in  the  house 
from  seven  to  eight,  and  are 
occupied  in  mutual  instruction 
from  eight  to  nine  in  winter. 

Study  firom  nine  to  ten. 


Are  in  school  four  days  in 
the  week,  or  walking  with  the 
tutors  two  days  until  four, 
P.M. 

Receive  a  luncheon  of  bread 
at  four,  and  play  in  the  jrard ; 
on  Saturday  walk  until  five. 

Study  two  days,  and  receive 
singing  lessons  four  days  in 
the  week  from  five  to  seven. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Play  in  summer  out  of  doors, 
in  winter,  in-doors,  until  eight 
Voluntary  occupation  and 
prayers. 

The  fourth  class  goes  to  bed 
at  nine. 

The  third  class  studies  until 
ten* 


As  all  the  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  time  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  directors  of  this  institution,  and  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  merits  especial  attention.  In  passing  it  briefly 
in  review,  I  would  call  attention,  first,  to  the  portions  of  the 
day  devoted  to  occupation,  recreation,  and  domestic  duties. 
These  are,  in  summer,  about  seventeen  and  a-half  hours,  and 
in  winter  sixteen  and  a-half  for  the  upper  classes,  leaving  but 
six  and  a-half  in  the  former,  and  seven  and  a-half  in  the  lat- 
ter to  sleep.  I  confess  that  both  allotments  seem  to  me 
entirely  too  small  for  boys  about  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
'  deed,  such  as  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  the  average  of  full 
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grown  men.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that 
of  every  other  institution,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
time  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  hour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
nM>re  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  of  ten  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIIL,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  are  described  in  this  Report 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-half  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
seven  hours,  the  amout  of  hours  employed  in  study  and  school 
exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  oraUy,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
the  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  there 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and  in  winter  four ;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domes- 
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tic  duties,  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
thea  continues  for  three  hours,  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  instruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  hours 
of  school,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  time  of  rising,  is  not  materially  different,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  twelve.  From  twelve 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  they 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  those  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  they  require  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out  They  have  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  all  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  from  nine  to  ten.  The  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minuti®  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  immediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

The  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:  From  rising 
until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  from  seven  to  eight  study, 
from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 
prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc- 
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grown  men.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that 
of  every  other  institution,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
time  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  hour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
more  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  of  ten  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIIL,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  are  described  in  this  Report 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-half  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
seven  hours,  the  amout  of  hours  employed  in  study  and  school 
exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  orally,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
the  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  there 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and  in  winter  four;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domes- 
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tic  dutiesy  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
thea  continues  for  three  hours,  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  instruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  hours 
of  school,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court. 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  time  of  rising,  is  not  materially  different,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  twelve.  From  twelve 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  they 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  those  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  they  require  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out  They  have  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  all  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  from  nine  to  ten.  The  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minutiae  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  immediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

The  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:  From  rising 
until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  from  seven  to  eight  study, 
from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 
prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc- 
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cupation,  from  twelve  to  two  liberty  to  go  into  the  garden, 
from  two  to  four  study,  from  four  to  seven  voluntary  occupa- 
tions, and  visits  in  the  town,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  garden. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  refigious 
instruction,  but  the  school  plan  shows  that  this  forms  a  part  of 
the  every  day  duty  of  the  school,  and  that  thus  it  is  mingled 
with  all  the  other  exercises.  The  Sunday  occupations,  however 
inappropriate  they  would  be  deemed  in  an  institution  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  conform  to  the  tone  of  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  do  not  consider  them  a 
proper  subject  for  comment  or  objection,  in  connexion  with  a 
single  institution.  The  whole  subject  must  excite  much  re- 
flection. 


MILITARY  ORPHANJIOUSES  AT  POTSDAM  AND  ANNABUR6. 

These  are  both  establishments  for  soldiers'  children,  and  in- 
tended to  train  them  for  the  service  as  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. I  present  the  first  to  the  notice  of  the  board  on  account 
of  its  wen  arranged  system  of  physical  education,  discipline,  and 
police,  from  which,  though  its  object  is  different  from  ours, 
some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strict  conformity  of  means  to  ends.  I  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore the  board  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  second, 
because,  the  school  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of 
Prussia;  from  a  visit  to  whose  school  for  teachers,  and  the  es- 
tablishments connected  with  it,  I  derived  mpch  instruction,  and 
from  whose  experience  and  judgment  this  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  elementary  and  middle  school  results.*  I  did  not 
visit  the  school,  which  was  out  of  my  general  route,  because, 
having  been  but  recently  re-organized  on  that  plan,  there  was 
no  new  experience  to  be  gathered  in  regard  to  its  working. 


*  I  am  indebted,  tot  a  manosciipt  copy  of  the  excellent  res^tiona  of  thia 
adioDl,  to  the  kindneaa  of  ita  anthor,  Dr.  Hamiach,  director  of  the  aeminary  to 
faachaffe  at  Weiaaenlela,  in  Pniaata. 
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MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM. 
History^  Buildings^  and  General  Government  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1724,  bv  Frederick  William  the  First  of  Prussia. 
The  reputation  of  Franke's  Foundations  induced  this  monarch 
to  rival  the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establish  on 
a  scale  proportioned  to  his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers.  While,  however,  the  re- 
cipients of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their  career  in 
after  life,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of 
gratitude  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service 
for  twelve  years.  Three  of  these,  indeed,  are  the  term  of  service 
of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  three  years  in  the  non-com- 
missioned officers'  school  are  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
twelve,  and  thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is 
reduced  to  six.  The  institution  began  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  children,  both  girls  and  boys  being  received;  this 
arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  girls^ 
school  was  removed  from  Potsdam,  and  the  establishment  at  pre- 
sent is  for  male  pupils  only.  There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  the  elementary  or  boys'  department.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  orphan-house  two  attempts  are  recorded  to  in- 
troduce manual  labour,  as  a  profitable  speculation;  neither  of 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these, 
the  manufacture  of  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  1743,  and 
after  various  modifications  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  labour 
of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1795.  In  1744,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  "but  this  at^ 
tempt  was  not  more  successful  in  the  end  than  the  other,  and 
the  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this  institution. 

The  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  founder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  Ad- 
ditions have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and 
the  whole  plan  is  hardly  yet  completed.  The  institution  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schools;  an 
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elementary  school,*  a  trade  school,  and  a  music  school  The 
buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a  spacious 
court,  which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-ground.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  from  the 
different  schools  composing  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  study  and  play-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  The  study- 
rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  the  lavatory  is  defective,  the  boys 
washing  together  in  a  large  stone  trough.  The  school-rooms 
are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  for  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.  There  are  six  dormitories,  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  well  The  bedding 
consists  of  a  straw  bed  beneath  and  a  mattress  of  hair  above. 
Each  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  who  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling  rooms  for  the  teachers, 
officers,  &C.,  and  in  the  court  a  very  large  wash-house,  with  a 
drying-room  above  it. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  officers,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  musical  prac- 
tice, and  the  workshops,  form  a  second  immense  series  of  struc- 
tures. The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is  under  a  separate 
direction;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body* 
It  is  divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent complaints.  A  schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  con- 
valescent The  arrangements  in  the  dormitories  of  the  trades' 
school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence and  discipline  are  strictly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music-school,  con- 
tains separate  rooms  for  practising  by  individuals,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  There  are  rooms  in  the  main  pile  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  &c. 

*  The  literal  trenilation  of  the  tide  of  Uiis  echool  ia  the  boya*  hoaae,  (daa  Km- 
benhana.) 
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* 

The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  the 
ministry  of  war,  and' partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  controlling  authority.  Under  this 
board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  whom  the 
chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superin* 
tendent  of  the  day,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  companies, 
the  inspectors  of  the  trades'  and  music  school,  and  other 
officers,  are  directly  responsible.  The  clergyman  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

Admission.  The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for 
maintenance,  at  any  age,  by  the  authorities  of  the  establishment, 
but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded  with  their  friends  or  others 
until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdam;  they 
remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of 
sound  constitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music 
school,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  whence  they  pass, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  school  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  men  all  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a 
result  produced  by  constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this 
point.  Children  who  are  not  healthy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the 
elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  the  institu- 
tion ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

Educaiion.  In  the  Elementary  School,  the  usual  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  geography, 
drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural  history.  The 
boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency, and  all  the  classes  below  the  first  are  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sections  contain 
about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the 
pupils,  has  charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  and  renders  such  service  as  the  master  requires 
during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instruc- 
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tion.  The  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recitation  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and 
which  is  examined  weekly  by  the  chaplain,  and  submitted  to 
the  board  of  teachers  at  their  meetings.  No  youth,  who  is  be- 
low a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
trades'  school.  There  are  about  five  hours  of  instruction  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  about  twenty-three  in  the  whole 
week.  The  holidays  are,  a  w^eek  at  Easter,  four  days  at 
Michaelmas,  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  to  the  second  of  January.  For 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the  private  families  of  the 
country. 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  once  every  fortnight,  and  the 
director,  or  his  substitute,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their 
meetings,  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  are 
discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a 
spirit  of  mildness  tempers  it,  suiting  it  to  the  age  of  the  pupils* 
The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of 
which  has  a  commandant,*  who  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  military  exercises,  and  ranks  with  the  teachers  of  the  school 
These  companies  form  a  battalion,  and  are  drilled  without  arms, 
and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him. 
In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies,  acting  as  officers  of 
the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties. 
Two  of  the  teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
day,  and  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  study 
and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal  police,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  different  parts  of 
the  day.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  These  officers  report  immediately  to 
the  director. 

The  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven, 

*  A  non-oommiMioDed  officer  of  the  bi|r1ieft  grade. 
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over  each  of  which  one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  with  the  title  of 
overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
his  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  duties  by  one  chosen  from 
it  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  the  general 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the 
company  to  the  lavatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &c.,  being 
responsible  for  them  whenever  they  are  collected  as  a  com- 
pany. The  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at  meals  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
them.  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies^  at 
once,  but  are  kept  together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female 
superintendence,  has  a  separate  overseer,  and  is  under  difier- 
ent  regulations  as  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other  particulars 
of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 

All  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of 
those  of  domestic  economy,  are  performed  by  the  boys  enrolled 
in  the  four  companies.  They  clean  their  own  shoes,  brush  their 
own  clothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  vari- 
ous duties  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  are,  be- 
sides those  already  spoken  of,  special  overseers  appointed  among 
the  pupils,  who  have  general  charge  of  them  while  engaged 
in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities.  Thus  there  is  -an 
overseer  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  the  Sunday  for  week-day 
dress,  and  vice  versa ;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes 
are  brushed  and  blacked;  an  overseer  of  the  lavatory;  four 
superintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the  pupils  while  wash- 
ing and  combing  their  hair ;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serving 
the  table,  who  have  charge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
serve  and  clear  the  tables  and  clean  the  knives  and  forks;  one, 
of  the  manual  labour  classes;  one,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
one,  of  those  who  are  unwell,  and  must  report  to  the  physician; 
one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  bounds;  one  of 
the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturgy  in  the  church;  one  to  conduct 
the  pupils,  whose  shoes  require  repairs,  to  the  shoemaker;  be- 
sides, those  for  the  classes  and  the  younger  boys,  already  men- 
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tioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumeration  in  order  to 
show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  and  officers,  and  submitted  to  the  chaplain  and  direc- 
tor for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupils  employed  as 
superintendents  receive  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all 
enjoy  many  privileges. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music, 
receive  special  lessons,  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient, to  give  the  signals  for  the  different  duties  of  the  day. 
Eight  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the  bugle  and  fife, 
and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision 
of  the  classification  taking  place  every  quarter,  and  the  director 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  the  power  to  displace  a  pupil  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils distinguished  for  unvarying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays 
its  members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  orphan-house  alone  to 
make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are  neither  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  nor  to  the  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a 
lower  grade  of  conduct  than  the  first;  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  the  others,  and 
are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two  grades  only, 
the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  those  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  trades'  school,  on  completing 
their  course  in  the  former.  Those  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  grade, 
are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allowances,  no 
leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet  There 
were  very  few  pupils  in  this  grade  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion, in  1837*8,  which  was  justly  considered  as  an  indication 
of  its  good  condition. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by  frequent  bodily  ex- 
ercise, and,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
they  have  regular  gymnastic  exercises  four  times  a  week,  are 
drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion  twice  a  week, 
take  frequent  walks,  and,  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labour  in  this  department  of  the  school  is  con- 
fined to  knitting  and  tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the  same  time, 
and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient 
in  the  exercises.  There  are  twQ  swimming  lessons  given  to 
each  company,  in  summer,  every  week.  In  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and  three  hours  are 
allowed  for  manual  labour,  the  same  for  recreation,  two  hours 
for  exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep. 

Their  clothing  is  a  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a 
military  fashion,  gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  the  winter,  and 
a  brown  linen  jacket  and  white  linen  pantaloons  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  officers  are  distinguished  by  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  rather  generous,  (see  the 
table.  Appendix,  No.  VII.,)  and,  besides  the  three  regular  meals, 
bread  is  served  to  them  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon intervals.  The  mortality  was,  in  1831,  but  one  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  whole  institution. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the 
trades'  school,  to  ascertain  the  trade  which  they  may  wish  to 
follow,  by  a  trial  during  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  order  of  the  day,  with  merely  slight  variations  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  in  summer,  is  as  follows :  The  pupils 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  companies 
to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once  and  alter- 
nating, the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning 
their  shoes.  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the 
boys  detailed  to  serve  the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under 
their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quarter  before  six  the  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the  court- 
yard.    Morning  prayers  and  breakfast.   Those  who  are  slightly 

16 
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sick  report  to  the  physician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the 
boys  assemble  according  to  classes,  and  at  seven  are  marched 
to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  a  luncheon  of 
bread  is  served  out  to  them.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and  the 
pupils  are  free  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about 
a  quarter  before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  are 
inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one 
to  half  past  two,  review  the  morning  lessons  in  school.  From 
a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual  labour 
in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated 
number  take  a  swimming  lesson;  the  drummers,  fifers,  and 
buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  distributed. 
One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics,  and  the 
other  pupils  bathing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers 
in  the  refectory,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until 
nine,  when  they  retire.  The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half  past 
eight. 

In  winter,  the  difierent  occupations  of  the  day  are  each 
one  hour  later  than  in  summer,  until  half  past  two,  when  the 
hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is  omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as 
far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
in  summer,  until  half  past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to 
the  school-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction,  the  other  lessons  being  omitted, 
except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday.  Stated  days  and 
periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  week-day 
clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requir- 
ing repairs  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for 
hair-cutting  and  combing,  for  washing  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters  not  necessary  to  be  here 
presented,  since  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  order  and 
exactness  of  the  arrangements  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
men of  the  order  of  the  day  already  given. 

TVoife  SchooL  The  object  of  this  school  is,  in  part,  to  econo- 
mise the  funds  of  the  institution,  by  making  within  its  walls 
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articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupils,  but  more  to  secure 
the  acquisition,  not  only  of  genera]  mechanical  dexterity,  but 
of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when 
they  enter  the  military  service.  There  are,  at  present,  one  hun- 
dred and  four  pupils  in  the  class. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades'  school  from  the  elementary 
division,  the  pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  class, 
have  been  above  the  fourth  grade  in  conduct,  be  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily  constitution  fitting 
him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  school  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact, 
to  his  substitute,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  and  of  the  mu- 
sic school. 

The  different  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  tailors,*  shoemakers,  and  lithographers.  The  last 
named  has  but  seven  pupils  admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next 
to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establishment,  the 
space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of 
teaching,  &c.  As  each  pupil  is  in  general  permitted,  on  ad- 
vising with  the  inspector,  to  choose  his  employment,  it  some- 
times happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the  town  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  the  school.  Changes  of  occupation  are  ver}'  rare, 
but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  blacksmiths  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  caps  and 
accoutrements,  &c.  used  in  the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms, 
the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  this  orphan-house,  but  that  of 
the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  occupied  in  copy- 
ing forms  for  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals,  &c. 
They  work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  master  workmen  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exer- 
cises in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room 


*  At  thifl  trade  the  pupils  were  seated  upon  a  fbrm,  or  bench,  around  a  circu- 
lar table,  and  not,  as  with  us,,  in  a  constrained  position  upon  a  table. 
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before  spoken  of.  The  military  exercises,  besides  the  ordinary 
ones,  comprise  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  service. 
The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting  any 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the 
mountebank.  A  manual,  compiled  from  Jahn  and  Eiselin,*  is 
the  guide  of  the  teachers.  For  instruction  in  these  exercises, 
the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  again  into 
squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  fourteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  the  under 
teachers,  and  in  turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and 
by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  per- 
severingly  continued  exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the 
physical  development  of  these  youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  per- 
fect. Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and  clothing,  great 
cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree, 
but  great  influence  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  school,  rather  than  to  teach  new  ones.  Military 
drawing  is,  however,  added  to  their  former  acquisitions. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they 
are  superintended  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  disci- 
pline in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  details,  and 
altogether  adapted  as  a  preparation  to  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead  after  leaving  it 

Music  SchodL  Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided 
musical  talent  in  the  lower  school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The  object  is  to  supply 
musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  have  a  separate 
superintendeiice  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  different 


*  Blr.  Kiel,  the  fluperintendent  of  this  department,  has  not  only  adopted  the 
new  ezerciaea  of  El9elin,  of  Berlin,  but  han  made  some  very  judicious  improve- 
mentt  upon  them. 
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hours  of  exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  done  in  the  trades'  school. 
There  are  about  forty  pupils  in  the  classes. 

MILITARY  ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  ANNABURG. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an 
elementary  course,  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  arithmetic, 
the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exercises  of  induction, 
taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
der to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the  pupil 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of  the 
higher  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are : 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language, 
calligraphy,  geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  difierent  branches  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 


FuuT.  RBUgimu  huiruetioiu 

LOWER  80H00I. 

VII  Chtt.  Bible  ■tones,  pealms  and  hymiu,  appropriate  to  the  season.  Foot 
boors  per  week. 

VI  Claas.  Histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  chorch,  catechism.    Four  hours  per  week. 

V  Class.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangement  Tho 
gospel  and  historical  works  are  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Catechism.    FiTe  hours. 

rV  Class.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  church,  taught  by  Luther*s  Catechism. 
Five  hours. 

urrsA  SCHOOL. 

in  daas.    Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  hours. 

II  Claw.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  «bstracte. 
Three  hoars. 

I  Chss.  (Two  years.)  The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther*s  Catechism. 
The  second,  a  history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    Three  hours. 

Bvery  class  oommits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Seoomo.  Arithmetic,    Mental  and  written  arithmetic  arc  taught  together,  that 
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the  readinaM  afforded  bj  the  one,  and  the  aocoracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be 
cultivated. 

LOWEft  SCHOOL. 

VII  Clafli.  The  four  groand-rules,  with  three  places  of  fifpires  mentally.  Ap- 
plication to  questions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.    The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

y  Class.    Fractions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measnres.    Three  boors. 

IV  Class.    Proportions.    Three  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOI« 

III  Class.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength, 
Talue,  time,  and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Exercises  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second, 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Thikd.  Vocal  JtftMtc. 

LOWn  SCHOOL. 

VII  Sl  VI  Classes.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  chaerfbl,  tertooa, 
military,  or  religious  cast,  with  one  part    Two  hours. 

V  dD  IV  CUsses.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Eleme&ta 
of  music.    Two  hours. 

VPPm  SCHOOL. 

Ill,  II,  &,  I  Classes.  More  difficult  choral  pieces.  Theoretical  instrnction 
continued.  One  hour.  There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  church. 

Fourth.  Reading,  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the 
higher,  the  style  of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.  Pieces  learned  previooslyt 
by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWKR  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.    A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  honn. 

VI  Class.  Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  snbetanoe  of  what  has  been 
read.    Familiar  illustrations.    Five  hours. 

V  Class.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  usefid  in  common 
liib.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.    Reading,  with  attentbn  to  emphasis.    Fomr  boors. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  and  Sacred  Melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct 
reading  in  this  kind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 

II  Qass.    Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 

I  Class.    Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previoosly  read. 

Fifth.  Orthography  and  Writing,  These  may  be  taoght  together  in  the  same 
way  as  mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  own  method. 
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LOWm  BCBOOL. 

Til  CSoM.    Copying  on  alatea  firom  the  black-board.    Poor  hours. 
VI  daae.    Copying  on  paper,  fit>m  the  boaril,  and  fixini  bookt.    Four  hoars. 
y  Class.    Writing  from  copy-sUps,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice 
in  spelling  and  writing).    Foar  hours. 

IV  Class.    Similar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  dass.    Copying  useful  papers,  such  as  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  &c» 
Two  hours. 

n  Class.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  as  Grerman  letters,  practice  in  or- 
thography, reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  various  handwritings.  Two 
hours. 

I  Class.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  business.    One  hour. 

SaiB.  Useful  Knowledge  taugkl  hy  induction, 

LOWIK  SOHOOI. 

VII  Class.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art  Conversa- 
tions relating  to  them.  Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  the 
date.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  ezer- 
dse  in  the  formation  of  phrases  and  in  orthography.    Four  hours. 

V  Class.  The  most  essential  parts  of  physics  and  natural  lustory,  the  pupils 
taking  notes  of  the  lessons.    Four  hours. 

IV  CUm.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and 
military  a&irs.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

in  Class.    History  of  Prussia  and  drawing  of  maps.    Four  hours. 

n  Class.  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  fVom 
physical  to  political  geography.  Civil  geography  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
Five  hours. 

I  Class.  Universal  histoiy.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  mo- 
dem history.  Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.  Five 
hours. 

The  remaining  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  schooL 

SiTXirra.  Oermtm  Chrmmmar  and  Style. 

UPPER  SOBOOL. 

in  Class.     Logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  German  language 

taughL 

II  Class.    I£om  of  the  language.    Compositions  on  military  subjects,  with 

especial  nftmiM  to  ootreotaeas  of  grammar. 
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I  CUuM.    Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.    Exercises  of  composition  on 
subjects  taken  from  history. 

Eighth.  Oeametry. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Teaching  the  names  and  properties  of  mathematical  figures  by  in- 
duction, in  connexion  with  drawing. 

II  Class.    Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 

I  Class.    Elements  of  trigonometry. 

Ninth.  Drawing. 

UFPKR  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.    Drawings  from  common  objects,  varying  the  positions,  &c. 

II  Class.    Copying  flowers,  or  drawingfs  of  implements. 

I  Class.    Architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawings  of  furniture,  Slc. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme, 
because  it  conveys,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent 
ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school  must 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose 
is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  military  service,  and  hence 
that  the  wants  of  the  service  are  especially  consulted.  Another 
fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is  a  Lutheran  school, 
and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  paiti- 
cular  views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third 
class,  I  must  say,  however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for 
although  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour  are  of  course 
best  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  precept 
and  example  cannot  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  is  absolutely  essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me 
good,  and  the  application  to  questions  of  common  life  gives  a 
zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  theory  of 
arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow 
more  nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with 
the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
exercises  of  song,  from  the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the 
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musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school  actually  superintended 
by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  complete. 

The  connexion  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if 
combined  with  early  reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well 
drawn  out,  deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class, 
and  in  the  geographical  and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to 
it  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is  rather  synthetical  than 
inductive.  There  is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away  from  this 
method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  appa- 
rently  greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil;  some  teachers 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  too  slow,  though  ultimately 
to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  course  of  draw- 
ing, which  might  with  excellent  effect  be  so  extended  as  to 
branch  out  into  complete  courses  of  drawing  and  writing. 

As  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  results, 
is  an  important  datum,  and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever 
it  was  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


CIVIL  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM,  AND  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT 

LITTLE  GLIENCKE. 

Besides  the  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  there  are  two 
other  orphan-houses  at  and  near  the  city,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  propose  here  to  describe.  From  their  limited 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  peculiarities,  they  will  not  require 
a  full  discussion. 

The  founder  of  both  these  interesting  establishments  is  coun- 
sellor Von  Tiirk,  whose  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  has  furnished  homes  and  education,  in  one 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  sons  of  deceased  physicians, 
clergymen,  &c,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  orphans  of  country 
sehoolroasters,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  of  government.  The 
first,  called  the  Civil  Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  has  twenty-four 

17 
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pupils  under  its  charge,  of  whom  sixteen  reside  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  assisted  at  the  dwellings  of  their  mothers.  The 
pupils  first  enter  the  excellent  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  and 
when  they  have  reached  its  first  class,  (or  at  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,)  choose,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  talent,  their  future  course.  According  to  this,  they  pass 
to  the  trade  school,  the  school  for  teachers,  or  the  gymnasium. 
Those  of  ordinary  parts  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  A  teacher 
lives  with  them  and  superintends  their  studies. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  gymnasium,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  universities  by  foundations.  The  road  is  thus 
opened  to  merit  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  exhibit  itself. 
The  institution  is  merely  the  home,  and  the  public  schools  af- 
ford to  it,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  -required.  The  advantages  here  given  to  particular 
orphans  are,  doubtless,  those  which  our  founder  intended  to  be 
extended  to  all,  and  that  within  the  institution  itself;  an  idea 
requiring  means  no  less  ample  than  those  which  he  has  devoted 
to  it,  to  secure  its  successful  execution. 

In  the  Orphan-house  of  Little  Gliencke,  the  pupils  receive 
such  an  education  as  may  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia.  Provision  to  receive  a  higher  education 
is  made  for  those  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  pupils  are 
engaged  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labour:  in  summer, 
in  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  gardening, 
having  also  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  management  of  bees  and 
«ilk-worms.  In  the  winter,  with  manufactures  of  straw  and 
making  nets,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  joinery  work,  mo- 
delling, and  smithing.  The  number  of  boys  is  only  thirteen, 
80  that  but  one  teacher  is  needed,  who  lives  with  them  con- 
stantly, giving,  himself,  nearly  all  the  instruction.  Counsellor 
Yon  Tiirk  takes  a  share  in  some  departments,  to  which  he 
has  especially  devoted  himself,  as  for  example  the  connexion 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  discipline  is  of  the  family 
kind.  The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
according  to  their  progress.    The  teacher  now  in  this  school, 
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is  one  of  those  instances  of  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
his  profession,  such  as  are  more  frequently  seen  in  Prussia 
than  in  any  other  country  to  which  my  researches  extended* 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

This  establishment  makes  no  pretensions  to  giving  an  edu- 
cation above  that  intended  to  fit  its  pupils  for  trades,  but  in  the 
means  taken  to  give  them  a  general  mechanical  dexterity,  ap- 
plicable to  their  future  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  paternal 
character  of  its  discipline,*  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  in^ 
stitntions  which  I  have  visited.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  of 
the  object  of  manual  labour  may  be  carried  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  our  college,  and  indulge  a  confident  expectation 
that,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  masters,  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution, notwithstanding  its  enlarged  scale,  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  of  the  school  now  under  discussion. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  orphan-house  are  well  situated, 
and  commodiously  arranged,  with  a  neat  garden  m  front,  a 
pretty  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  buildings 
on  a  long  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  chapeL  About 
a  century  ago  the  rights  of  orphans  to  education  from  the  pub- 
lic were  so  little  acknowledged,  that  they  were  ranked  with 
offenders,  or  when  better  oflf  than  this,  with  adult  paupers. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  those  connexions  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  orphan-houses,  and  the  former  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Frankfort  establishment,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  orphan-house  being,  up  to  that  time,  a 
branch  of  the  correction-house.  The  present  establishment 
shows  what  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken 
place  since  that  period.  The  buildings  date  from  1829-32. 
The  income  is  derived  in  part  from  landed  and  in  part  from 
funded  property.  It  is  managed  by  twelve  trustees,  usually  se- 
lected from  among  the  elder  senators  of  the  city.  Under  these 
is  the  head  roaster,  who  controls  all  the  in-door  affairs  of  the 

*  This  ind  the  present  improved  general  condition  of  the  institution,  are  dtM 
to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  heed  mister,  the  ReT.  Mr.  Sehaeffer. 
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institution,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  He  is  re-eli- 
gible every  four  years,  a  tenure  quite  unusual  in  similar  schools, 
but  attended  with  advantages  in  some  points  of  view.  The 
economist  or  steward,  who  is  the  only  officer  allowed  to  be  a 
married  man,  has  charge,  under  the  head  master,  of  providing 
for  the  household.  There  are  two  assistant  teachers,  re-eligible 
every  year. 

The  pupils  are  fatherless  children,  or,  in  certain  cases,  other 
destitute  children  and  foundlings,  the  latter  being  paid  for  by 
the  city.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children 
at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ninety-five  are  boys, 
and  thirteen  very  young  children,  who  are  boarded  out  of  the 
house.  The  age  of  admission  is  six,  and  that  of  leaving  the 
school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  or  after  the  celebration 
of  their  first  communion.  Places  as  apprentices  are  secured 
for  those  who  are  to  leave  the  house,  and  they  remain  under 
its  superintendence  until  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  then  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
sum  of  money,  and  their  connexion  with  the  orphan-house 
ceases. 

The  intellectual  education  is  of  the  same  grade,  and  em- 
braces nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  at  Hamburgh;  the  division 
it  here,  however,  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
master,  the  head  master  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  hav- 
ing special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  induction,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  recitation  of  the  youngest  class  with 
him  in  the  inductive  exercises,  and  to  remark  how  much  more 
difficult  his  task  was  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
school,  who  had  a  class  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  subject;  in 
fact  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  his  part  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reflective  powers  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  in 
Germany,  where  the  temperament  is  less  lively  than  in  England, 
youths  in  this  situation,  many  of  them,  before  entering  these  in- 
stitutions, friendless,  neglected,  or  ill  used,  require  very  peculiar 
management  to  elicit  their  mental  powers,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited,  I  observed  that  boys  thus  situated  are,  in 
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general,  below  the  average  in  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  in 
mental  activity. 

The  assistant  teachers  superintend  the  boys  by  turns  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  in  school,  an  arrangement,  of  the 
advantages  of  which  I  have  often  spoken.  These  teachers  are 
re-appointed  every  year,  the  trustees  judging  this  method  more 
advisable  than  any  stipulations  as  to  removal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  generally,  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  I  believe, 
the  offer  of  more  important  situations,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied from  the  qualified  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  discipline,  in  general,  is  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections.  No  prizes  are  given  to  stimulate  to  study. 
Keeping  the  boys  from  play  or  work,  requiring  them  to  work 
alone,  admonition,  solitary  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
corporeal  chastisement,  are  the  punishments.  The  character 
of  each  pupil  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  means  of 
repression  or  encouragement  are  applied  accordingly. 

A  diary  is  kept  by  each  assistant-teacher,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  the  progress  of  every  pupil,  and  of  all  the  classes, 
but  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  as  he  may  find  necessary; 
the  head  master  examines  this  diary,  and  confers  with  the  un- 
der  masters  from  time  to  time.  There  are,  besides,  regular 
meetings  of  the  teachers  held  every  week,  as  is  usual  in  the 
German  schools,  and  which  serve  not  only  to  inform  the  seve- 
ral masters  of  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  but  as 
opportunities  for  giving  and  receiving  advice  in  relation  to  me- 
thods of  instruction  or  discipline. 

There  is  one  vacation  in  the  year,  new  year's  day,  on  which 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends.  During  two  hours 
on  every  Sunday  aflernoon  they  receive  their  friends,  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  that  purpose.  There  are  oc- 
casions, however,  of  breaking  through  this  strict  seclusion,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  boys  in  services  connected  with  the 
town,  which  take  them  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution.* 

*  It  it  an  eridenca  of  the  differences  which  prerail  in  regard  to  ▼iewe  of  mo- 
rals, that,  while  with  us  lotteries  are  abolished,  these  yonths  actually  reoeive  a 
pecnniary  reward  for  drawing  the  lotteries  of  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
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Besides  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
attend  chapel  once  on  Sunday,  and,  as  the  services  are  Lutheran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  a  chapel  in  the  city. 

The  diet  is  more  generous  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  meat  for  dinner  three  times  a  week.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  nourishment,  the  practice  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  it  is  no  example  for  England,  seems  much  more 
applicable  to  our  country,  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  climate  is 
concerned.  Though  our  winters  are  generally  longer,  they  are 
not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  middle  of  Germany,*  while 
our  summers  exceed  theirs  in  heat.  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Hamburgh. 

The  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  wash-house,  during  the 
walks,  &C.,  is  rendered  easier  by  the  division  of  the  pupils  into 
squads  of  twelve,  each  having  a  monitor  at  its  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  institutions  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
London  Orphan-house  has  been  tried,  of  allowing  the  moni- 
tors to  choose  their  own  divisions;  believing  it  to  be  attended 
with  good  results,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  further  put  to  the 
test  of  use  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  these  monitors  that  the  clothes  are  served  out,  and 
the  usual  duties  of  police  executed.  The  dormitories  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  bedsteads,  each  pupil  sleeping  separately.  The 
assistant  masters  occupy  beds  in  the  two  end  dormitories,  hav- 
ing thus  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  at  night,  as  well 
as  at  rising  and  retiring. 

The  principal  house-work  being  performed  by  the  pupils,  one 
male  and  one  female  servant  only  are  required. 

Besides  the  employment  in  handicraft  work,  two  hours  every 
day,  the  pupils  have  an  hour  of  regular  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  walk,  or  bathe  in  the  Maine,  according 
to  the  season.  They  also  do  much  of  the  household  work 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  girls,  split  and  pile  the  wood,  &c. 
The  pupils,  though  in  general  healthy  in  appearance,  were  per- 


*  Dorini^  my  joarnej  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  the  thermometer  was  reported 
once  ■•  low  ae  ^  6}^  Fahr.,  at  Gotha,  near  tlte  centre  of  Germany. 
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ceptibly  less  robust  than  those  of  some  neighbouring  schools. 
I  do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  comparison,  as  it 
leaves  out  of  view  many  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant ones  of  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  before  entering,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
neglect  of  physical  education  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  institution.  In  sickness,  a  physician  is  called  in,  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  the  infirmary. 

The  handicraft  employments  are  well  arranged,  so  as  to 
avoid  two  difficulties-— on  the  one  hand,  that  of  forcing  the  in- 
clination of  a  pupil  to  work  which  does  not  suit  him;  and  on 
the  other,  allowing  him  to  acquire  habits  of  unsteadiness  by  go- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  another.  Each  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  the  handicrafts  he  will  engage  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  but  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  must 
remain  in  this  division  for  three  months  at  least,  unless  special 
reasons  determine  the  master  to  permit  a  change.  The  manual 
occupations  are  making  baskets,  mats,  cord,  turning,  book- 
binding, working  in  iron  and  brass  wire,  shoemaking,  and  tai- 
loring. In  summer,  gardening  is  added  to  the  list.  Some  boys 
who  have  a  taste  for  music,  are  afforded  means  of  improving 
it  The  little  boys  are  occupied  in  knitting,  a  very  general  oc- 
cupation in  the  German  schools  for  young  children  of  both 
sexes.  Each  trade  has  its  own  room,  and  its  superintendent 
There  are  regular  instructors  in  those  branches  in  which  the 
teachers  cannot  give  instruction.  The  articles  made  are  none 
of  them  sold,  but  generally  used  in  the  institution. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  elder  boys  rise  at  five  in  summer,  wash  and  dress,  and 
go  to  morning  prayers.  The  younger  boys  rise  at  six.  All 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven.  The  elder  boys  are  occupied 
in  tailoring,  or  cleaning  the  hall,  or  carrying  wood  to  the  kitchen, 
and  other  household  duties,  until  seven.  All  have  instruction 
from  seven  until  ten.  Are  occupied  at  handcrafls  from  ten 
until  twelve.  Dine  at  twelva  Are  occupied  in  personal  police 
and  play  from  one  to  twa  In  school  from  two  until  four,  ex- 
cept on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  At  four,  have  a  luncheon 
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of  bread*  From  five  to  six,  all  are  preparing  for  the  lessons  of 
the  following  day,  except  twelve,  who  are  occupied  by  turns, 
from  four  to  six,  in  the  tailor's  room.  From  six  to  seven,  gym- 
nastic exercises.  At  seven,  take  supper,  which  is  followed  by 
evening  prayers.  The  younger  boys  retire  at  eight,  and  the 
elder  ones  are,  in  summer,  in  the  garden  until  nine,  and  in  win- 
ter engaged  in  handicrafts. 

In  winter  they  rise  one  hour  later,  but  in  general  the  order 
of  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  summer. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  this  school 
and  at  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  they  agree 
very  welL  In  the  intellectual  education  thus  measured,  this 
school  is  very  little  behind  Hamburgh.  It  has  considerable  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  the  occupation  in  trades,  while  the 
other  excels  it  in  the  opportunities  for  play  and  the  exercises 
of  gymnastics.  If  we  judged  only  by  the  programme  of  studies 
at  Halle,  Hamburgh,  and  Frankfort,  we  should  place  the  intel- 
lectual education  on  a  par,  except  that  in  Halle  some  few  in  the 
highest  class  study  Latin  and  others  French;  but,  on  examining 
the  number  of  hours  of  occupation,  we  find  four  hours  of  study 
in  Halle  to  one  in  Frankfort,  and  one  hour  more  of  school  ex- 
ercise: this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  studies  are  pursued 
further,  though  the  same  in  kind,  a  fact  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
amination. The  select  class,  when  it  existed  at  Hamburgh, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  class  at  Halle.  This 
uniformity  I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the  common  sense 
view  taken  by  the  German  schoolmasters,  who  have  given  the 
impress  to  the  present  system,  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  They 
begin  by  laying  down  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  then  or- 
ganize it  accordingly,  and  I  believe  the  boys  at  Frankfort  to 
be  quite  as  well  fitted  as  those  at  Halle  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion which  they  are  to  occupy.  When  boys  are  to  be  pushed 
in  their  studies,  so  as  to  select  the  best  to  carry  forward,  then 
the  time  of  study  must  be  increased,  as  at  Halle,  or  a  select 
class  must  be  established,  as  formerly  at  Hamburgh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  schools,  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys  is  made  the  regulating  principle  of  the  instruction. 
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SCHOOL    FOR    SOLDIERS'    CHILDREN    AT    STRUPPEN,    NEAR 

DRESDEN. 

This  institution  is  under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  and  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  a  teacher,*  who  carries  out  the  plan  in  a  thorough 
way,  both  as  regards  manual  labour  and  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  the  orphan  boys  of  soldiers,  and  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  prepared  for  apprenticeship  in  civil  life,  or  for  the  army. 
The  system  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  instruction  and  work;  in 
winter,  at  various  trades  and  family  occupations,  and  in  sum- 
mer, out  of  doors,  in  the  garden  and  fields,  as  well  as  in-doors. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  its  accommodations  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  that  of  an  elementary  school,  the 
subjects  being  religious  instruction,  the  German  language,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  geography  and  history,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing.  A  portion  of  the  classes  were  examined  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  study  during  my  visit,t  and  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  drawing  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  intellectual 
instruction,  during  the  winter  session,  is  given  below.  There 
are  three  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  ''select,"  many 
pupils,  however,  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  enter  the  army 
as  drummers  or  musicians,  before  reaching  that  grade. 

The  basis  of  their  education  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
principal  subjects  in  addition,  are  the  mother  tongue,  and  ma- 
thematics. The  study  of  French  by  the  select  class  is  easily 
explained,  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  Saxony  in  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  German  states. 


*  Mr.  Brann. 

t  For  the  adTontaireoufi  opportanity  of  nsiting  this  school  in  his  company,  I 
•m  tndebCod  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  Lieut.  General  Von  Zezschwits. 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  study  at  the  School  for  Soldiers*  Children 

at  Struppen,  near  Dresden. 
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The  distribution  of  instruction  and  labour  is  such,  that  during 
Uie  week,  in  summer,  each  class  has  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  instruction,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  of 
manual  labour,  and  during  the  winter,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
hours  of  instruction,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  of  work. 
The  various  trades  and  occupations  within  doors  are  tailoring, 
(making  and  mending  their  own  clothes),  shoemaking  and 
mending,  sawing  and  chopping  wood  for  the  house,  working  in 
pasteboard,  in  straw,  and  in  wood,  making  nets,  filling  mat- 
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tresses,  spinning,  writing  for  the  war  office  and  school,  and 
miscellaneous  house  work.  These  occupations  are  all  carried 
on  regularly,  and  with  a  view  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution;  the  farm  is  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  a  large  dairy  attached  to  it.  The  pupils  are 
detailed  for  the  different  duties  every  month,  and  the  regular 
hours  of  work  are  fixed  by  the  school  programme. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows:  the  pupils  rise 
at  six  o'clock,  wash,  dress,  and  make  their  beds.  At  seven, 
they  attend  prayers,  and  take  their  breakfast  From  eight  to 
twelve,  there  is  instruction  every  week-day,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock  for  recreation  and 
luncheon.  From  twelve  until  two,  they  dine,  have  recreation 
and  g3rmnastic  exercises.  From  two  until  five,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  pupils,  there  is  manual  labour.  From  five  to  six, 
recreation  and  supper.  From  six  to  eight,  study,  singing  les- 
sons, and  manual  labour.  At  half  past  eight,  prayers,  and  at 
nine  the  classes  retire.  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  at  half 
past  six  have  prayers,  and  religious  instruction  until  seven. 
Breakfast,  and  have  recreation  until  eight.  Are  engaged  in 
school  or  manual  labour  until  twelve,  with  an  intermission  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  relaxation,  at  ten.  Have  recreation, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  <iine  between  twelve  and  two.  Are 
engaged  in  school  or  manual  labour  until  six,  with  an  interval 
at  five  for  recreation,  during  which,  as  in  the  morning,  they 
receive  a  luncheon  of  bread.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  they 
bathe  in  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  an  easy  walk  from  the  institution. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  sup,  and  then  are  free  until  the  hour 
for  prayers,  towards  nine  o'clock.    At  nine  they  retire. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  military,  the  students 
wear  a  neat  uniform,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  others  at  meals,  in  the  dormitories,  &&,  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges.  The  discipline  is  mild. 
The  fare  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning,  flour  gruel,  or 
milk  and  bread  is  given  for  breakfast;  at  noon,  vegetables  for 
dinner,  except  on  one  day  of  the  week  a  milk  gruel.  They  also 
receive  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  intervals  of  recreation,  in  the 
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morning  in  winter,  and  both  morning  and  aflernoon  in  summer. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  healthy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  in  1837-8,  was, 
in  the  select  class  twenty-six,  in  the  first  class  forty-seven,  and 
in  the  second  class  fifly-one.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  There  is  a  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  besides 
those  for  the  handicrafts.  The  steward  has  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  gives  the  pupils  instruction  in  agricqlture. 

ST.  JOHN^S  ORPHAN.HOUSE  AT  FRA6UK 

This  was  the  best  orphan-house  which  I  visited  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  I  give  it  as  containing  some  of  the  peculiar 
arrangements  found  in  southern  Germany. 

Histan/y  Buildings  and  General  Government  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1773,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
by  Count  Runigh  and  others,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  twenty-five  orphans.  The  funds*  have  been  increased 
by  imperial  grants,  especially  by  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  consequence'of  a  fever  of  violent  tjrpe  having  broken  out  in 
the  house,  which  was  attributed  to  its  contracted  dimensions, 
that  empress  gave  money  for  erecting  a  more  spacious  one. 
The  present  building  contains  not  only  all  necessary  accommo* 
dations,  but  is  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  most  of  the  or« 
phan-houses  which  I  have  seen  on  the  continent.  It  contains 
large  balk  for  school-rooms  and  studies,  for  dormitories,  and 
for  a  refectory,  for  examinations,  and  dancing  lessons;  also,  a 
chapel  with  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  a  meeting-room  for  the 
trustees,  and  for  the  teachers,  apartments  for  the  teachers,  &c* 

The  establishment  is  administered  by  seven  trustees,  appoint* 
ed  by  the  city  of  Prague,  each  of  whom  takes  a  separate  de- 
partment of  it  under  his  superintendence,  the  president  having  a 
general  responsibility.  They  meet  once  a  month  at  the  house, 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  inspect  the  institution  every 
quarter,  and  receive  a  yearly  report  from  the  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  departments.    At  present,  one  of  the 

*  The  inooroe  it  now  aboat  twenty^ne  thonnnd  doUan. 
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teachers  has  been  chosen  to  this  office,  but  continue»««Jso  to 
give  instruction. 

There  are,  besides,  three  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  must  be  unmarried.  The 
teachers  hold  monthly  conferences,  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils,  a  system  which  cannot  be  too  warfaily 
recommended,  as  producing  concert  of  action  in  teachers  of 
the  same  age,  and  improvement  in  younger  ones.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  stewardess,  who  receives 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  teacher,  and  has, 
besides,  a  small  salary  from  the  institution,  with  certain  per- 
quisites. 

Admission^  ^c.  To  be  admitted,  a  child  must  be  fatherless,  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Prague,  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  town  officers, 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  of  six  years  of  age.  On  appli- 
cation for  admission,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  parents,  of 
baptism,  vaccination,  and  of  having  attended  school,  must  be  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  fixed  age  beyond  which  children  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  in  general  they  are  not  admitted  when  over  twelve 
years.  Special  exceptions  to  these  rules,  particularly  as  regards 
being  the  sons  of  burghers,  have  been  made  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  orphans  rendered  so  by  the  cholera. 

When  the  claims  of  several  children  are  considered  equals 
and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  vacancies,  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  for  their  places.  If  it  is  discovered,  after  the 
admission  of  a  child,  that  any  deception  has  been  used,  his 
friends  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred for  his  maintenance,  &c.  The  admission  takes  place 
once  a  year,  on  St  John's  day. 

The  pupils  are  retained  until  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  then  apprenticed  by  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  they  receive  certain  gratuities. 
As  the  custom  of  paying  apprentice  fees  still  exists  in  Austria, 
and  the  institution  does  not  pay  them,  these  children  are  obliged 
to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  others,  as  an  equivalent  The 
BUtsler  to  whom  they  are  bound  is  obliged,  if  he  have  fault  to 
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find  wknhis  apprentice,  to  report  it  to  the  trustees,  and  in  gene- 
ral cannot  break  the  indenture  without  consulting  them.  No 
regular  provision  is  made  for  the  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  children  who  are  not 
orphans  may  be  taken  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually. This  practice  prevailed  also  formerly  in  some  of  the 
orphan-houses  of  Switzerland.  It  was  intended  partly  to  bene- 
fit the  funds  of  the  house,  and  partly  to  prevent  that  isolation  ot 
the  orphans  from  society,  which  their  own  friendless  condition 
would  tend  to  produce.  It  has  been  found,  however,  not  to 
work  well  The  objections  which  appeared  here  were  twofold ; 
the  want  of  equality  in  the  pupils  who  were  on  the  charity,  and 
of  those  who  paid,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  former, 
when  the  pay  pupils  were  numerous,  and  the  guardians  of  bad 
children  frequently  took  advantage  of  this  way  of  educating 
them,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  school  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  immoral  individuals.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  is,  in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  gradual  re- 
duction. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  house,  in  1837,  was  fifty. 

Education.  The  courses  of  study  here  are  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian model  high-school,  and  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  German  and  Bohemian  grammar. 

There  are  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  first,  can  be 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  the  other  two  in  from  two  to 
three  years. 

As  part  of  these  children  speak  the  Bohemian  language  only, 
and  part  the  German,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  an  interchange  of  the  two.  Accuracy  is  not  at- 
tained by  their  intermixture  in  conversation,  for  they  tend  to 
corrupt  each  other's  language  by  introducing  a  different  idiom. 
The  case  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual placed  in  a  community  whose  language  he  wishes 
to  acquire,  and  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  this  difler- 
ence  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  how  a  foreign 
language  is  to  be  taught.    The  necessity  for  this  devotion  to 
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language  for  its  own  sake,  limits  very  much  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  courses  in  which  very  great  pains  are 
taken,  and  boys  who  have  chosen  their  intended  occupations, 
are  directed  to  the  kind  of  drawing  judged  most  suitable  for 
them.  This  selection  is  usually  made  about  a  year  before  leav- 
ing the  house,  so  that  some  time  is  afforded  for  special  drawing. 
Music  is  not  taught  in  any  form,  except  to  the  few  who  con- 
stitute the  choir  of  the  chapel ;  neither  is  singing  used  in  the 
school,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  important  omission. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  school  is  given,  at  present,  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  one  of  the  trustees,*  who  also 
holds  a  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  chapel.  The 
instruction  consists  of  catechetical  exercises,  Bible  history,  &c. 
The  teachers  have  not  separate  subjects  precisely,  nor  yet 
are  they  confined  to  one  class,  to  which  they  give  instruction 
in  several  branches,  but  a  kind  of  mixed  system  is  in  use,  which 
is  not  very  advantageous.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  as  each  teacher  must  in  turn  superintend  the  study  hours 
of  all  the  classes,  he  must  teach  every  class,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  due  order.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  believe  that  either  system,  would  be  preferable, 
but  that  for  an  elementary  school,  like  this,  the  class  system,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued,  is  the  better.  When  a  teacher  is  tho- 
roughly trained,  for  example,  as  those  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
seminaries  for  teachers  in  northern  Germany,  he  has  more  than 
the  acqoirement  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Each  teacher,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  superintend  the  pupils 
from  rising  until  they  are  in  bed,  which  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement In  this  he  is  assisted  by  certain  boys,  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  divisions  of  six,  and  who  are  selected  for  this 
purpose  at  the  monthly  conference  of  the  teachers. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  progress  are  permissions  to 

*  Pater  Schneider  has  deroted  Uie  small  amount  now  available  as  a  salary  for 
an  ecclesiastic  acting  as  instructor,  to  create,  by  iti  accumulation,  a  fund  for  a 
chaplain.  His  benefits  to  the  institution  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  pecu- 
niary measure. 
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visit  friends  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  inscription  of  the  pu- 
pil's name  in  a  book  of  honour,  presenting  him  favourably  to 
the  trustees,  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  others,  and  ren- 
dering him  eligible  to  prizes  at  the  examinations.  These  are 
only  bestowed  in  cases  where  the  conduct  of  a  superintendent 
has  been  irreproachable  for  six  months. 

The  punishments  are  varied  in  reference  to  the  dispositions 
of  individuals,  but  consist  principally  in  abridging  their  plea- 
sures. Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

There  are  no  mechanic  arts  taught  in  the  institution,  nor  do 
the  pupils  even  assist  the  workmen,  (tailor  and  shoemaker,) 
who  are  employed  in  the  house.*  They  take  but  little  part  in 
the  police  of  the  establishment,  merely  waiting  on  each  other 
at  meals.  Thus  they  lose  much  good  moral  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. The  gardens  attached  to  the  house  are  rented,  and 
nothing  but  their  play-ground  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 
Their  exercises  consist  of  gymnastics  and  of  walks  in  sum- 
mer almost  every  day,  and  in  winter,  in  walks  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  and  dancing.  Their  health  is  in  general  good,  no 
indisposition  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  my  visit, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  sick-room.  The  clothing  is  ample,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  is  changed 
from  winter  to  summer.  They  have  an  out  and  in-door  suit, 
which  are  supplied  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  diet  is  quite  generous,  resembling  that  of  the  English 
schools,  more  than  those  of  northern  Germany.  They  have 
meat  every  day  but  Friday,  and  in  the  evening  beer,  with 
bread  and  butter.  This  fare  shows  how  local  such  matters 
are,  when  we  find  in  the  south  a  northern  diet  and  beverage. 
Their  food  is  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  attends  from  time  to  time  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  dine  in  the  same  hall  with  the  boys,  and,  with  the  stew- 
ardess, superintend  them  at  meals.  The  boys  who  wait  at 
table  receive  a  small  gratuity  for  their  services. 

*  There  are  five  female  lerraiitt,  besides  a  porter  for  the  house  service. 
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The  provision  for  cleaDliness  is,  in  general,  good.  There  is 
a  special  wash-house  for  summer  use,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  use  the  school-rooms  for  this  and  other  duties  of 
cleanliness,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  police  of  the  dormitories  is  good,  and  the  linen  fre- 
quently changed ;  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  but  the  bedsteads 
are  of  wood,  except  in  the  dormitories  of  the  infirmary,  where 
iron  has  been  introduced,  and  its  advantage  recognised.  A 
teacher  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning 
through  the  night 

The  order  of  the  day  gives  four  hours  of  study,  four  of  reci- 
tation, three  devoted  to  household  duties,  meals,  &c,  four  and 
a-half  to  play,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  and  eight  and  a-half 
to  sleep,  in  the  summer  tima  In  the  winter  they  rise  half  an 
hour  later  than  in  summer. 


19 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSES  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Orphan-houses  in  Holland,  the  first 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  strict  economy  as  the  primary 
consideration,  the  second  are  foundation  establishments,  which 
before  the  French  occupation  were  rich,  and  are,  even  now,  usu- 
ally sufficiently  well  off  to  look  to  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  economy,  and  to  give  those  pupils  who  show  great  in- 
telligence a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Both  classes  of 
these  schools  have  an  interesting  provision  in  the  late  age  to 
which  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  establishment,  which 
replaces  the  home  of  the  more  fortunate  child;  and  as  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  provision  will  appear  equally  by  selecting 
an  institution  of  either  class,  I  shall  take  for  description  the 
Burgher  Orphan-house  of  Amsterdam,  which  belongs  to  the 
second.  In  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  orphan-houses  at  Utrecht 
and  the  Hague,  are  certain  foundations  for  educating  young  men 
of  talent,  which  I  shall  describe  in  connexion  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  country  borrows  very  little 
from  another,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  such  institu- 
tions, while  similar  ideas  prevail  in  nearly  all  where  parti- 
cular signs  of  nationality  are  exhibited.  They  all  have  a 
tendency,  too,  to  retain  the  organization,  in  every  respect, 
of  a  past  age,  and  when  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
rapidly,  are  lefl  behind  in  regard  both  to  matters  of  little 
importance,  such  as  dress  and  diet,  and  also  to  the  essen- 
tials of  education.  In  countries  where  education  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  they  are  in  general  the  last  to  benefit  by 
the  changes,  an  observation  which  will  serve  to  explain  my 
silence  in  regard  to  many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  with- 
out the  invidiousness  of  special  remark.     My  mission  was 
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rather  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  good,  and  to  place  some 
account  of  their  peculiarities  before  the  Board,  than  to  notice 
all  indiscriminately.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  notice 
defects  in  those  described,  where  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
our  institution,  and  have  treasured  up  mistakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  warnings  to  which  we  may  profitably  turn,  but  I  have  felt 
the  task  of  presenting  either  in  this  Report  an  ungrateful  one,  and 
have  avoided  it  where  I  could  do  so  without  a  violation  of  duty. 

BURGHER  ORPHAN.HOUSE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1520,  by  a  charitable 
lady  (Haasje  Plaas),  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  educated 
several  orphan  children,  and  at  her  decease  left  a  house  and 
funds  to  continue  this  benevolent  practice.  Subsequent  legacies« 
by  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  have  increased  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  at  present  supports  itself,  without  drawing  upon 
the  resources  either  of  the  city  or  the  state.  There  are  six 
trustees,  or  governors,  who  are  named  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  have  absolute  control  over  the  institution  and  its 
funds.  The  Board  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house,  and  the 
president  is  charged,  in  the  interim,  with  all  their  duties  and 
powers.    They  report  yearly  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  attends 
to  the  out-door  affairs,  and  to  whom,  when  the  trustees  are  not 
in  session,  the  other  officers  of  the  house  are  responsible.    A 
superintendent,  and  matron  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  called  in  the  language  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls.    The  super- 
intendent of  the  boys  has  charge  of  them  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  not  in  school;  has  the  power  to  correct  them  at 
discretion,  reporting  the  circumstances  to  the  president  on  his 
daily  visit    He  makes  a  verbal  report  to  the  trustees  at  tljeir 
weekly  meetings.    The  other  superintendent,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  matrons,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  domestic  work.    The  arrangement  by  which 
the  boys  are  intrusted  out  of  school  hours  to  an  officer  as  high 
as  a  superintendent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  turning  them 
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over  to  servants,  but  the  danger  is,  that  the  inspection  comes 
at  last  to  be  really  executed  by  the  latter,  since  the  superinten- 
dent has  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  some  of  which  call 
him  away  from  the  house. 

The  servants  are,  two  nurses  for  the  sick,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children  below  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  united  in 
one  building,  and  five  women.  A  baker  is  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, receiving  a  salary,  and  a  shoemaker  does  the  work 
of  the  house  on  his  own  account 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  older  de- 
partment The  neatness  of  Holland  is  too  proverbial  to  require 
remark  on  that  score.  There  is  a  commodious  chapel,  and  the 
boys'  department  has  memorials  of  deceased  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  ailer-life,  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  present  generation. 

This  institution  was  founded  for  the  childrea  of  those  who 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Amsterdam,  and  now  that  these 
rights  are  obsolete,  descendants  of  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
them  may  claim  the  places,  and  children  of  parents  by  whom 
a  certain  amount  has  been  paid  may  be  admitted*  Children 
who  have  lost  a  parent  have  a  preference  over  others,  and 
those  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claim. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  charge 
of  the  institution;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  boys 
below  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland,  and  will  be  hereafter  des- 
cribed in  detail.  It  does  not  require  special  notice  here.  The 
teachers  are  selected  as  in  the  other  schools  of  Holland,  by  com- 
petition, unless  there  is  some  one  whose  abilities  are  sufliciently 
known  to  the  trustees  not  to  make  examination  necessary.  At 
fourteen,  the  boys  are  apprenticed,  or  begin  the  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  sea  service ;  they  are  frequently,  in  the  latter  case, 
drafted  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  always  remain 
<^  children  of  the  house''  until  they  reach  twenty  years  of  ag& 
Those  who  are  apprenticed  return  to  the  house  to  lodge,  and 
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to  receive  instruction  in  the  evening,  and  those  who  go  to  sea, 
come  back  to  the  institution  as  to  a  home,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage.    The  superintendent  of  the  boys  is  charged  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  at  the  houses  where  they  are  appren- 
ticed, during  which  he  informs  himself  of  their  conduct  and 
progress.    This  regulation  I  regard  as  much  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  English  schools,  where  the  boys  are  to  receive 
money  at  certain  stated  periods  during  their  apprenticeship;  so 
loose  a  connexion  being  attended  with  little  advantage.    In  the 
former  case,  the  superintendent  really  supplies  the  place  of  a 
father,  and  the  house  of  a  home  for  the  orphan  child,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  upon  the  world  at  once,  from  his  state 
of  seclusion,  is  by  degrees  prepared  to  begin  his  solitary  career. 
A  theoretical  objection,  made  sometimes  to  this  course,  is,  that 
these  boys,  acquiring  bad  habits  out  of  doors,  return,  and  may 
communicate  the  infection  to  those  within,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  result  should  not  take  place.    The  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  well  brought  up,  and  to  return  daily  to  the  fami- 
ly, still  under  superintendence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  those  bad  habits  which  they  are  assumed  at 
once  to  have  acquired.    Besides,  they  do  not  mingle  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  house;  on  the  contrary,  their  return  is  at  stated 
intervals,  for  fixed  purposes,  needing  no  communication  with 
the  others.    I  took  particular  pains  to  inform  myself  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  where  this  practice  prevails  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  described  it,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  results.    I  remember  especially  the  remark 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  that  if  the  arrangement  gave  much 
more  trouble  than  it  really  did,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its 
good  fruits,  that  he  shoidd  regret  to  see  it  abandoned.    The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  it 
fairly  tried  in  our  institution,  and  under  our  circumstances.  The 
location  of  the  Girard  College  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  one  that 
I  should  consider  insurmountable.    The  practice  of  over-work 
with  apprentices  of  an  early  age,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated, and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  its  existence  as  a  bar  to 
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the  plan*  If  fairly  tried  and  diligently  watched,  1  should  not 
apprehend  much  risk  of  a  failure,  provided  the  school  depart- 
ments are  organized  in  a  proper  way.  If  it  were  found  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  location  of  the  College,  a  similar  but 
less  efHcacious  arrangement  of  superintendence,  retaining  the 
family  connexion  with  the  College,  might  be  substituted  for  it. 
The  first  mentioned  arrangement  would,  perhaps,  limit  the 
number  of  places  for  our  apprentices  to  particular  quarters  of 
the  city,  though  this  could  hardly  occur,  connected  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  by  ready  and  cheap  conveyances. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Burgher  Orphan-house 
is  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Holland, 
and  dissenters  go  to  their  own  ministers  for  instruction.  There 
are  two  clergymen  attached  to  the  house,  who  hold  catechetical 
and  other  exercises  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  besides,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  usual 
grace  and  thanks  before  and  afler  meals.  During  meals,  one  of 
the  pupils  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible,  a  practice  which,  as  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  unserviceable,  but  savours,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irreverence.  The  punishments  are,  preventing  from  a  visit  to 
friends  on  Sunday,  admonition,  particular  places  at  table,  con- 
finement with  or  without  the  usual  food,  and  dismission.  Cor- 
poral chastisement  is  not  used.  The  location  at  table  is  a 
public  punishment,  and  liable,  on  that  account,  to  objection. 
There  are  no  regular  vacations,  but  in  the  holiday  time  of  other 
schools  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  if  request 
is  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Small  pecuniary  allowances  are  made  to  the 
pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

The  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the  orphan  houses 
of  Holland,  on  the  average,  is  by  no  means  attended  to  as  in 
those  of  Germany.  Gymnastics  have  never  found  favour  in 
Holland,  and  amusements  out  of  doors  are  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  children  than  in  England,  from  causes 
connected,  no  doubt,  originally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  of  their  country.  At  the  orphan  colonies  of  William- 
soord,  the  boys  are  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  are  certainly 
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more  robust  in  consequence.  The  play-grounds  of  the  city 
orphan-houses  are  in  general  very  contracted,  and  do  not  admit 
of  active  sports  taking  place  in  them. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  winter.  The  elder 
boys  rise  at  half  past  five,  the  younger  at  seven.  Their  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  is  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  washed 
and  dressed,  those  who  live  out  of  the  house  receiving  theirs, 
which  they  may  lake  away  with  them.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven  there  is  school  for  the  boys  of  the  house,  and  again 
from  ten  until  four.  They  dine  at  one,  sup  at  half  past  eight, 
and  retire  at  ten.  They  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  from 
after  supper  until  bed  time.  The  time  devoted  to  instruction 
gives  an  idea  of  the  limited  course  intended.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  development  of  higher  intellect  in  regular  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 

THE  RENSWOUDE  FOUNDATIONa 

These  foundations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan-houses  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  the  funds  are  administered  by  their 
governors.    They  were  left  by  a  lady,*  (Mrs.  Van  Renswoude,) 
for  the  purpose  of  training  those  pupils  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, to  higher  callings  not  requiring  a  complete  university  edu- 
cation.   There  are  seven  young  men  now  on  this  foundation  at 
Utrecht,  and  six  at  the  Hague.    Most  of  those  selected  have  be- 
come highly  respected  in  their  professions,  and  several  have  risen 
to  distinction.    This  is  the  more  encouraging,  that  both  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  the  young  men  have  been  chosen  have  but 
few  inmates;  neither  have  now  more  than  twenty,  and  though 
formerly  the  number  was  larger,  they  have  always  been  small 
establishments.    As  these  youths  are,  upon  the  average,  about 
seven  years  upon  the  foundation,  there  is  only  about  one  choice 
every  year.    The  pupils  are  selected  for  these  places  when 
between  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  receive,  in 
or  out  of  the  orphan-house,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than 
the  other  children.    After  spending  about  two  years  in  general 
studies,  the  youth  and  his  teacher  fix  upon  the  profession  which 
seems  to  promise  fairest,  and  the  pupil  begins  the  particular 
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Studies  most  appropriate  as  a  preparation.  He  resides  in  the 
house  until  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  some  public  school,  away 
from  the  city,  the  special  branches  necessary  to  his  profession. 
When  I  visited  the  Hague  school,  three  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Renswoude  foundation  were  at  Utrecht,  attending  to  clinical 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  one  in  the 
veterinary  school  o€the  same  place,  one  studying  mathematics 
at  Leyden,  and  one,  a  pupil  of  the  architectural  school,  had 
gained  the  approbation  of  government,  and  been  sent  to  travel, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  improvement  in  his  art  Of  ten  pupils 
at  Utrecht,  who  have  been  educated  on  this  foundation,  between 
1834  and  1886,  one  is  a  surgeon,  one  a  veterinary  surgeon,  two 
are  painters,  one  is  a  surveyor,  two  are  officers  in  the  colonies^ 
two  pilots,  and  one  is  an  organ-builder.  The  actual  director  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  Holland  was  a  Renswoude  pupil,  and 
before  the  existence  of  special  schools  for  professions  requir- 
ing considerable  scientific  attainments,  these  foundations  were 
of  great  importance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
I  may  state,  that  both  at  Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  indeed 
also  in  part  at  Rotterdam,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  house  after 
having  been  apprenticed.    At  the  Hague  they  are  apprenticed 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  stipulation  being 
made  with  the  master  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
the  cessation  of  work.    Both  here  and  at  Utrecht  the  insti- 
tution saves  the  gains  of  the  apprentices,  and  pays  -them  over 
to  them  on  leaving  the  establishment,  deducting  only  an  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.    At  Rotterdam  the  institution  retains 
five-sixths  of  the  earnings,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pupil's  board- 
ing and  education.    In  this  latter  institution  the  children  are 
apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
go  to  sea,  at  twelve.    With  so  many  examples  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  society  in  Holland,  and 
of  the  institutions  in  that  country,  this  plan  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  is  entirely  approved  after  full  experience.   The 
habits  of  life  there  are  much  more  like  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States  than  those  in  any  other  nation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


PART  II. 


EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 

Thb  first  part  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  more  especially  upon  the  organization  of  the  Girard  Col* 
lege.  By  examples  selected  from  among  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  which  I  visited,  the  scope  of  these  institutions 
has  been  shown  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  we  have 
seen  provision  made  for  preparing  the  more  able  students  for 
the  university;  while  others  confined  their  training  to  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life.  In  others,  again,  we  have  found  systematic 
arrangements  for  educating  the  pupils  to  grades  depending  upon 
their  abilities,  and  for  occupations  in  life  selected  according 
to  their  particular  talents.  The  foundations  which  have  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  last  named  result  are,  however,  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  among  those  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  funds  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  is  thus  endowed.  The  two  in  Great  Britain  originated 
at  a  period  when  distinction  was  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  character  was  thus  impressed 
upon  them  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  As  a  general 
rule,  changes  are  less  readily  made  in  institutions  of  this  class, 
than  in  the  schools  at  large;  so  that  when  education  is  progres- 
sive, they  are  apt  to  be  left  behind.  Nothing  is  clearer,  how- 
ever, than  that  Mr.  Girard  intended  his  institution  to  have  the 
entire  range  of  usefulness  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hence 
my  investigations  would  have  been  incomplete,  had  they  not  in- 
cluded public  schools  in  general,  and  my  Report  deficient,  did 
it  not  present  to  the  trustees  some  account  of  the  institutions  for 
general  education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  on 
the  best  footing.    From  these  descriptions  various  hints  may 
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be  gathered,  and  measures  suggested  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  general  organization  or  minute  arrangement 
of  the  Girard  College.    If  this  account  should  further  contribute 
to  awaken  attention  in  our  schools  to  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  abroad,  I  am  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  will  feel  gratified  at  this  useful  result  of  their  measures. 
The  periods  of  education  for  which  separate  schools  and  dif- 
ferent materials  of  instruction  have  been  appropriately  provided, 
are,  the  Infant,  the  Elementary  or  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Superior.    Schools  for  the  one  class  sometimes  include  de- 
partments for  the  other;  but,  in  general,  the  classification  holds 
good.    These  four  classes  include  the  period  up  to  the  age  at 
which  education  is  completed,  and  the  career  of  active  life  is 
commenced.     The  first  period  extends,  generally,  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  second  to  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  third  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  the  fourth  to  about  twenty-one-    These  limits 
vary  in  different  countries,  under  difllerent  social  organizations, 
and  with  different  individuals.    Circumstances  do  not  permit 
every  one  to  pass  through  these  several  periods,  nor  are  they 
all  required  for  the  different  callings  of  life.    Hence  the  educa- 
tion frequently  terminates  with  the  elementary  period,  which  is 
then  extended  to  the  age  of  fourteen.    The  limits  of  secondary 
instruction  are  frequently  changed  in  the  same  way.    As  in  all 
artificial  classifications,  the  limits  of  the  classes  are  not  pre- 
cisely defined,  though  the  division  is,  nevertheless,  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  facts. 

The  lowest  period  of  education  is  entirely  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  pupil  must  enter  the  Girard  College,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  embrace  a  notice  of 
it  in  this  report  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  is  well 
developed  in  but  one  country  in  Europe ;  and  hence  occupies 
but  a  small  space,  which  is  altogether  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  principles  embraced.  The  elementary  and  se- 
condary periods  are  those  which  the  limits  of  age  fixed  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  would  indicate  as  especially  embraced  in  our 
course  of  education.  A  portion  of  that  of  superior  instruction 
isi  however,  included  within  them,  especially,  according  to  the 
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educational  arrangements  common  in  the  United  States.  This 
grade  of  education,  as  given  in  Europe,  has  two  distinct  objects. 
The  first  is,  an  introduction  to  the  learned  professions ;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  higher  occupations  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
corhmerce.  The  first  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  univer- 
sities, and,  in  genera],  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  forming 
the  exception,  the  studies  are  of  a  professional  character  or  ten- 
dency. For  this,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  developed  in 
the  remarks  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  superior  educatioUt 
I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  schools  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade. 

In  submitting,  then,  the  view  of  the  different  periods  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  remainder  of  this  Report  is  principally  de- 
voted, I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  succession  already  mentioned, 
preceding  each  by  a  statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  treated,  and  with  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction.  As  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  general  edu- 
cation in  all  the  countries  I  visited,  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  a  report,  I  have  selected  in  each  period,  those  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important  as  examples,  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  view  of  the  whole  ground  has  suggested,  and  oc- 
casionally instituting  direct  comparisons.  Following  out  the 
same  principle,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  schools  I  visited ;  but  have  confined  my  Report  to  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  as  types  of  different  classes  of 
institutions. 

After  brief  notices  of  certain  infant  schools,  elementary  in- 
struction is  considered  under  two  heads:  the  first,  embracing 
the  schools  for  general  purposes,  the  second,  those  intended  for 
special  training,  as  for  the  education  of  a  rural  or  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the 
former  head  will  be  given  a  notice  of  the  provisions  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Great  Britain;  a  notice  of  the  primary  public 
instruction  in  France;  a  more  particular  description  of  the  pri- 
mary system  of  Holland,  and  of  some  schools  which  illustrate  its 
application ;  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  the  Prussian  system, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  notices  of  several  prominent 
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schools;  a  notice  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Sax- 
ony, and  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  second 
division  of  primary  instruction  will  comprehend  descriptions  of 
certain  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  an  indus- 
trial primary  school  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  schools  for 
primary  teachers  in  Prussia,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  Report  will 
include  descriptions  and  notices  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony ;  each  chapter  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  country,  and  preceded  by  general  introductory 
remarks.  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  subdivision  of  this 
head,  which  appears  to  me  borne  out  by  reason,  and  by  the 
present  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  education;  the  argument  in 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  among  the  matter  introductory  to 
that  division  of  the  Report. 

In  some  countries  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
institutions^  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  forming 
character,  and  of  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  by 
this  way  all,  if  they  are  to  be  educated,  must  pass,  whatever 
their  occupation  in  after  life.  In  others^  a  diversity  in  the  me- 
thods of  training  appears  to  be  admitted.  In  the  first,  if  it  be 
not  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  remain  sufficiently  long  under 
education  to  master  the  entire  scholastic  course,  he  is  expected 
at  least  to  possess  a  fragment  of  it.  In  the  second,  fragmentary 
education  is  not  admitted;  but  according  to  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  dispose  of  before  entering  active  life,  his 
course  of  education  is  directed;  and  as  this  cannot  be  accurately 
known  in  early  life,  the  different  paths  diverge  at  first  slowly, 
to  render  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  easy.  Examples  will 
be  furnished  of  both  these  systems ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  second,  while  its  theory  commends  itself  to  reason, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practicable. 

Under  the  division  of  Superior  Instruction  will  be  given  de- 
scriptions of  some  special  schools  for  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  higher 
agricultural  school  of  Wirtemburgh,  besides  brief  notices  of 
a  few  other  similar  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  L 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  pupils  of  the  Girard  College  cannot  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  six,  they  are  past  the  infant  period,  and  thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  am  departing  from  the  rule  ^hich  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  down,  in  order  to  confkie  my  Report  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  am  so  fully  impressed,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  infant  education,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  passing  over  the  period  without  a  brief  notice.  The  infant 
school  system  embraces  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  made  so  entirely  an  inductive  branch,  has  been 
pondered  over  by  so  many  minds  of  a  superior  order,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  principles  and  practical  results.  I  am  persuaded,  that  from 
the  quarter  of  infant  school  instruction  will  one  day  come  the 
reform  of  the  English  juvenile  schools,  and  indeed  this  reform 
has  already  commenced,  in  the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Model 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  must  extend  widely,  by  the  influence 
of  its  school  for  teachers. 

The  infant  school  system  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 
same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  In  the  former 
country,  the  first  idea  has  been  steadily  improved  upon,  and 
there  also  it  is  now  best  carried  out.  Oberlin,  the  pastor  of 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  collected  the  younger  children  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish  into  schools,  where  a  female  superin- 
tendent taught  them  spinning  or  knitting,  and  at  intervals  a  little 
geography,  from  a  Map  of  Steinthal  and  its  Environs,  or,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  Bible  or  natural  history.  About 
the  same  time,  the  children  of  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Owen's  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments,  at  New  Lanark,  were 
collected  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
of  due  care  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  instruction; 
and,  subsequently,  a  similar  establishment  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  Westminster.    Mr.  Wilderspin  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  infant  school  as  it  now 
exists,  having,  in  his  connexion  with  a  proposed  asylum  in  another 
part  of  London,  first  proposed  the  name,  defined  the  age,  and 
established  the  true  principles  of  infant  education. 

It  is  mainly  by  his  instrumentality  that  the  present  system  is 
now  diffused  so  extensively  over  Great  Britain.  Of  this  system 
the  infant  schools  of  Liverpool,  which  he  was  engaged  to  re- 
form, offered  me  an  example  for  inspection,  though  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind.  The  model  infant  schools  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  improvements  on  the  system,  pre^ 
senting  marked  varieties:  that  in  London  being  derived,  how- 
ever, from  the  Glasgow  model. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  vary 
much  in  different  countries,  and  hence  their  not  being  adopted 
in  all  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle  of  infant  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  such  schools  is  most  felt  in  a  dense  and 
manufacturing  population,  least  in  a  scattered  and  agricultural 
one.  Independently  of  essentially  different  degrees  of  usefulness, 
undef  different  circumstances,  various  prejudices  have  concurred 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  schools  into  some  countries. 
Certain  governments,  as  those  of  Germany  in  general,  have  not 
lent  their  influence  to  them,  and  the  clergy  have,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  been  as  warmly  opposed  to  them  as  in  others  they 
have  been  their  friends.  The  deformed  models  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  England  to  other  countries,  have  tended  in 
many  cases  to  foster  these  prejudices.  In  some  of  these  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  pupils  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  to  their  manifest  injury,  physically  and  mentally. 
In  others,  a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  infant  schools  which  I  saw  at  Paris,  called  '*  ^coles 
d'asile,"  seem  to  me  to  educate  upon  wrong  principles,  having 
adopted  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  English  infant 
schools,  without  having  seized  their  spirit  I  believe,  that  de- 
priving them  of  the  female  superintendence  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  government  system,  will 
react  further  very  injuriously  upon  them. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  Zwolle,  I  saw  good  infant  schools.     In  the  capital  of 
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Prussia  they  are  beginning  to  take  permanent  root.  In  Aus- 
tria Proper,  their  condition  is  rather  languishing,  but  in  the 
Italian  provinces  they  are  deemed  most  important  means  of 
ultimately  effecting  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Venice  the  estabh'shment  is  fostered  by  the  government 
and  liked  by  the  people.  At  Milan  is  an  admirable  institution, 
growing  out  of  that  founded  at  Cremona,  by  the  Ahb6  d'Apos- 
ti,  who  first  introduced  these  schools  into  Italy.  In  Lombard/ 
and  Venice  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  society. 

The  best  infant  schools  which  I  visited  were  decidedly  those 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  The  system  of  the  infant 
schools  of  Lombardy,  as  I  saw  it  at  Milan,  comes  next  to  the 
English  model,  but  is  comparatively  too  verbal  and  precise, 
dealing  too  little  with  realities.*  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  school  at  Glasgow,  and  merely  a  notice  of  those  at 
Edinburgh  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  subject 

Model  Infant  School  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society* 
This  is  the  first  of  the  schools  of  the  Glasgow  Education 
Society,  and  was  founded  in  1826.  At  my  visit  in  1836,  it 
contained  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  society 
had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
contain  their  infant,  juvenile,  normal,  and  other  schools.! 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  school  are, 
first,  that  the  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils,  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  in- 
culcating good  principles,  and  training  to  the  practice  of  them. 
Third,  that  to  render  such  training  effectual,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  studied.    In  a  day-school  like 

• 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Beecaria,  one  of  the  most  atrenQooa  firiende 
of  in&nt  schools  in  Lombardy,  for  an  accomit  of  the  foundation  and  actual  coa* 
dition  of  the  asylums  of  charity  at  Mifan,  in  1837,  and  the  •«  Manual  of  Educv 
tion  and  Administration  of  Infant  Schools,*'  by  the  Rev.  Abb«  d*Aposti,  and  a 
**6aido  for  the  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Charity  Schools,  derived  from 
the  Practice  in  the  Infant  Schools  of  Cremona.**    Milan,  1836. 

t  I  am  particularly  indebted,  for  the  opportunities  of  freely  visiting  the  schools 
of  this  society  to  the  intelligent  secretary,  David  Stow,  Esq.,  author  of  Stow*s 
System  of  Moral  Training  and  of  the  Training  System  Adopted  in  the  Model 
Behoob  of  th«  Glugow  Edaeation  Society,  dtc 
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this  one,  for  example,  corporal  training  would  include  the  acqui- 
sition of  proper  habits  of  walking,  sitting,  standing,  holding  a 
book  or  slate,  which,  with  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Intellectual  train- 
ing exercises  the  observing,  perceiving,  knowing,  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  a  due  degree,  and  here  the  art  of  the  teacher  is  exer- 
cised mainly  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  offer  food  to  these.  And 
so  also  of  the  moral  and  religious.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  heart  should  precede  that  of  the  head,  and 
moral  and  physical  development  are  sacrificed  to  intellectual* 
Not  so  in  this  school.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  great  stress  which  it  lays  upon  the  daily  use  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  means  of  both*  moral  and  intellectual  training, 
and  the  constant  preference  given  to  such  exercises  as  may  be 
connected  with  it  over  all  others.  I  subjoin,  in  the  Appendix, 
(No.  IX.,)  an  example  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing in  asserting  the  connexion  of  various  intellectual  exercises 
with  its  lessons.  In  Wilderspin's  system  there  were  twenty- 
four  Bible  lessons,  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the 
points  on  which  sects  of  Christians  differ;  in  this  there  is  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  variety  which  the 
other  system  wants,  but  at  the  expense,  in  part,  of  simplicity. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school  are,  first,  the 
school-room,  with  its  platforms  as  usual  raised  in  steps,  called  the 
gallery,  occup)ring  a  considerable  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Second,  the  lesson-posts  and  fo^ms,  where  the  little  classes  as- 
semble under  their  monitors.  Third,  the  detached  room,  where 
the  master  may  retire  with  a  class.  Fourth,  the  play-ground, 
with  its  implements  for  exercise  and  amusement,  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  school-room  is  but  tolerably  well  ventilated, 
though,  DO  doubt,  this  will  be  remedied  in  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  the  school.    It  is  hung  round  with 

*  The  abuse  of  intellectual  devolopmeiit  Lb  nowhere  more  admirably  set  forth 
than  in  the  treatise  by  our  countryman,  A.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  which  has  been  re- 
published in  England,  and  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  An- 
other of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Abbott,  stands  high  as  authority  in  relation  to  in- 
iant  culture. 
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boards,  on  which,  in  large  letters,  are  inscribed  words  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  or  on  which  are  pictures  of  animals,  &c. 
The  raised  platform,  in  steps  of  due  height,  and  where  both 
boys  and  girls*  are  seated,  combines  many  advantages;  it  ena- 
bles the  teacher  distinctly  to  see  every  pupil,  and  in  turn  the 
pupils  to  see  the  master  and  each  other.  Thus  the  power  of 
imitation  and  sympathy,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  edu- 
cation, are  brought  to  bear  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  in  this  gallery  that  the  most  important  exercises  are 
given.  The  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  children,  order  being  first  secured,  if  there 
are  untrained  pupils  among  them,  by  the  aid  of  short  physical 
exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  rising  and  sitting 
down,  and  so  on — ^such  exercises  never  failing  to  produce  this 
result  The  children  assembled  here  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson, 
the  master  occupying  the  front  and  centre  of  the  little  assem- 
blage, with  the  Bible-stand  to  support  his  book,  and  by  its  side 
the  whistle  and  bell,  which  are  to  convey  signals,  intended  to 
secure  prompt  obedience.  The  lesson  having  been  read,  it  is 
broken  up  into  detached  parts.  The  simple  ones  afford  matter 
for  direct  questions,  or  the  children  are  led  to  understand  them 
by  other  preliminary  questions,  proceeding  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Replies  from  many  are  secured  by 
the  elliptical  form  of  answer,  in  which  the  master  leaves  a 
simple  but  emphatic  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  to  be  supplied. 
These  are  impressed  upon  all  by  a  repetition  of  the  ellipsis, 
the  filling  up  of  which  all  have  now  caught  from  those  who 
first  supplied  it,  and  finally  the  whole  answer  is  repeated. 
The  Bible  lesson  is  frequently  one  of  civil  or  natural  history 
and  geography.  Simplicity  in  question  is  the  desideratum  in 
this  and  other  exercises.  The  master  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  or  he  effects  nothing.  Singing  a  hymn,  or 
physical  exercises,  or  the  inspection  which  ensures  cleanliness, 

*  It  ii  eoniidered  most  important  to  infknt  training  that  both  boys  aiid  gtfla 
•boaM  be  anit«d  in  a  daw  under  a  matter  and  miatroaa. 

21 
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will  vary  this  course,  and  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  attention  of  the  children  is  kept  up.  If  this  fails,  it  is  the 
master  himself  who  fails.  A  principle  which,  if  at  all  admitted, 
in  more  advanced  education,  docs  not  occupy  the  place  which 
it  deserves. 

The  gallery  serves  also  for  the  lessons  on  objects,  or  pictures 
of  objects,  where  simple  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  or  of  artificial  productions,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  examination  or  of  description.  Their  proper- 
ties, as  far  as  may  be,  are  observed  by  the  children,  led  by  the 
master,  who  directs  their  feeble  perceptions.  Words  to  express 
their  ideas  are  furnished,  when  the  want  of  these  words  is  felt 
With  those  somewhat  advanced,  the  printed  or  written  word 
is  shown  and  imitated  on  the  slate. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  letter  which  begins  the  word  is  se- 
lected from  a  scries  of  large  brass  letters,  cut  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  before  the  pupil,  and  its  name  or  its  most 
common  sound  in  combination  given.  A  word  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  is  suggested  by  a  pupil,  another  and  another 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instructive  exercise. 

At  a  later  day  the  exercise  of  practical  grammar,  which  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  juvenile  school,  is  added. 
When  places  are  spoken  of,  objects  or  pictures  are  shown  in 
connexion  with  them.  The  children  are  in  the  gallery  also 
during  their  arithmetic  lessons,  when  the  ball  frame,  so  well 
known  in  all  infant  schools,  is  substituted  for  the  Bible-stand, 
and  the  teacher  gives  his  lessons  by  question  and  answer  elJip- 
tically,  by  teaching  a  song  in  which  the  ellipsis  of  a  word  occurs 
in  each  line,  or  by  the  pupils  singing  simple  songs  already 
learned.  These  impress  the  easy  operations  of  infant  arithmetic 
powerfully  upon  the  memory.  The  eye  and  ear  are  thus  im- 
proving with  the  intellect,  or  the  eye  is  exercised  by  the  deter- 
mination of  angles  by  the  jointed  instrument,  called  a  goni- 
graph,  or  by  geometrical  figures.  The  children  are  also  in  the 
gallery  when  hearing  from  the  master  a  story,  embodying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  moral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  instruct  or 
amuse,  or  to  arouse  curiosity.    This  is  one  of  the  exercises 
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they  are  most  fond  of,  and  which,  if  the  master  be  apt,  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  any.  The  characters  of  the  great  and 
the  good  may  be  brought  before  them,  their  feelings  interested, 
and  thus  early  elevated,  their  patriotism  excited,  and  evil  ten- 
dencies repressed.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  to 
draw  such  stories  oAen  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  general, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  attractive  these  may  be  rendered,  it 
may  be  stated,  that  when  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  story  they 
will  have,  the  children  prefer  a  Bible  history  to  any  other. 
These  various  exercises  of  course  are  not  continuous,  nor  do 
they  even  occur,  sometimes,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  of  them 
is  interrupted  frequently  for  exercise,  especially  with  untrained 
children. 

The  elliptical  method*  spoken  of  is  to  omit  the  last  or  some 
important  word  of  a  sentence,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  easily  sup* 
plied  by  the  children,  and  which  leaves  the  sentence  plainly  im- 
perfect  until  it  is  given.  Thus  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  interesting  to  them  because  they 
are  parties  in  it,  and  watching  keenly  the  sentence,  that  tliey 
may  seize  the  wanting  word.  In  the  ellipsis  used  in  this  school, 
the  first  sounds  of  a  word  are  frequently  supplied,  requiring  the 
little  assembly  to  suggest  the  rest.  I  observed  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  with  which  the  children  supplied  the  ellipsis 
of  their  master,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  of  others  by  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
found  that  it  arose,  generally,  from  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
uninitiated  teachers,  by  which  they  did  not  allow  the  children 
time  to  think  and  to  answer.  This  explanation  supposes  the 
ellipsis  well  contrived.  The  method  of  responses  is  frequently 
varied,  by  inducing  some  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  ask 
questions  of  the  class,  two  or  more  of  each  other,  or  one  or  more 
to  volunteer  to  be  questioned  by  the  class.  From  the  whole 
of  this  method,  emulation  as  a  principle  is  excluded,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  indeed  it  is  truly  held  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

*  This  method  is  ttated  to  hive  been  fint  annoonced  by  Dr.  Borthwick  Gil. 
ehrist,  in  hie  lectures  on  Oriental  Uterstore.  It  was  adopted  early  by  Mr.  Wil. 
deispin. 
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I  was  surprised,  in  witnessing  some  of  these  exercises,  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  children  stated  their  questions,  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  imitation  of  the  perspicuous  style  of  the 
master.*  On  the  subject  of  imitative  powers  at  this  early  age, 
many  facts  might  be  brought  together;  one  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  mention  it  here,  I  never  visited  an  infant  school  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  master  or  mistress  w^as  agreeable  in  singing, 
without  finding  melody  among  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  recorded  in  this  school  that  nearly  all  the  children  learn  to 
sing  agreeably. 

The  passage  from  the  gallery  to  the  lesson  posts  is  performed 
while  singing,  and  always  in  regular  order.  Sometimes  an 
interval  of  out  or  in-door  exercise  separates  the  lessons.  The 
monitors  are  chosen  by  the  master,  or  offer  themselves  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  when  he  calls  for  it,  before  the  children 
leave  the  gallery.  Each  monitor  has  a  class  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  to  whom  he  explains  the  picture  suspended  upon  tiieir 
particular  reading-post,  and  the  letters  or  words  beneath  it. 
The  classes  change  posts,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  and  the 
monitor  has  a  new  set  to  drill.  Such  teaching  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  efficient,  but  it  nevertheless  answers  a  good 
purpose  at  this  age.  The  lesson-posts  are  arranged  so  that  the 
board  on  which  the  lesson  is  pasted  may  be  readily  changed, 
and  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
pupils  receiving  the  lesson.  The  boards  are  covered  with  co- 
loured prints  of  animals,  representations  of  trades,  of  costumes, 
&c.  No  formal  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  but  it  is 
found  without  it  that  the  children  insensibly  learn  to  read.  A 
useful  exercise  for  the  more  advanced  children,  requiring  study 
at  home,  and  which  also  frequently  excites  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, is  to  give  them  cards,  with  questions  relating  to  natural 
history  &c.,  to  be  answered  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  answers 
are  sometimes  required  from  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Behind  the  gallery  are  the  places  for  hanging  the  caps  and 
cloaks  of  the  children,  which  they  are  trained  to  put  off  and 

*  Mr.  David  Caughy,  whose  wiib  is  his  assistant  in  the  school. 
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to  take  again  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  detached  room  en- 
ables a  master  to  hear  any  class  which  he  may  wish,  apart 
from  the  others,  the  mistress  meanwhile  superintending  the 
school,  or  to  teach  the  monitors,  or  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  which  many  of  the  children  bring  with  them. 

The  play-ground  in  the  system  of  this  school  is  considered  the 
"uncovered  school-room,"  the  true  place  for  moral  training, 
where  the  principles  inculcated  within  are  to  be  carried  into 
practice,  and  where  the  tempers  and  dispositions  show  them- 
selves more  fully,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  than  in  the  school. 
There  is  in  it  a  circular  swing*  for  exercise,  wooden  prisms 
in  the  proportions  of  bricks,  for  amusement,  and  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  train  them  to  respect  the  goods  of  others  and  of  the 
public. 

The  master  is  constantly  with,  or  overlooking  them,  some- 
times mixing  in  their  sports,  or  showing  them  new  or  amusing 
games,  and  always  attentive  to  their  development  of  character, 
but  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  his  intei'ference  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  benevolence  of  some  children  prevents  or  remedies 
the  accidents  incident  to  their  plays,  and  justice  insures  a  tole- 
rably equal  share  of  the  sports.  When  a  fault  is  committed,  it 
is  noticed  after  the  assembling  of  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
where  the  public  opinion  of  his  equals  in  age  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  by  a  judicious  series  of  questions  from  the 
master,  without,  however,  making  the  punishment  a  public  one, 
by  directly  designating  the  individual  who  is  under  censure. 
Punishments  in  or  out  of  school  are  adapted  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  child,  and  addressed  to  his  peculiar  temperament  Cor- 
poral punishment,  even  of  the  mildest  kind,  is  seldom  found  ne- 
cessary. 

*  Thia  consists  of  a  mast  or  post,  aboat  eigrhteen  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  pUte  of  iron,  movable  npon  a  pin  of  the  same  material,  fastened  into  the  post. 
Four  ropes  ban^  from  this  i^ate,  and  each  has  knots  or  sticks  across  it,  at  heights 
■oitable  to  the  siie  of  the  children,  who  are  to  grasp  them.  These  ropes  being 
■eiied,  the  children  nin  round,  keeping  them  folly  stretched.  The  motion  soon 
prodttoes  a  sufficient  oentriiugal  force  to  take  them  off  their  feet  If  a  child  lets 
go  of  the  rope,  he  is  carried  beyond  the  circle  where  the  others  would  touch  him 
111  their  ouuiso  round. 
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When  the  play-ground  cannot  be  used,  the  want  is  supplied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  games  within  doors,  which  are,  however, 
very  imperfect  substitutes  for  those  in  the  open  air. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  INFANT  SaiOOL  SOCIETY. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Edinburgh  Infant 
School  Society,  in  1829,  subsequently  to  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
upon  principles  of  education  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Gldsgow 
Model  School.  The  necessity  of  combining  moral  with  intel- 
lectual training  is  especially  insisted  upon  here  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  physical  training.  The 
same  use  is  made  of  the  play-ground  as  in  the  Glasgow  school, 
and  with  similar  efficacy  as  to  the  bodily  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children.  The  system  of  Wilderspin  was  at  the 
outset  the  guide  of  both. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  however  closely  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to 
follow  them,  will  always  receive  a  modifying  impress  from  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  qualities.  Thus,  while  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  declared  to  be  a  secondary  object  here,  the  amount  of 
actual  attainment  by  the  pupil  is  much  greater  than  at  Glasgow, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  turn  of  the  master's  mind  is  con- 
stantly towards  inventing  ways  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. Some  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  scho<d 
in  religious  training  is  spent  in  this  in  intellectual,  and  the  chil- 
dren leave  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  read,  spell,  and  parse, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  with  the  properties  of  various  objects,  &c.  The 
season  at  which  I  visited  the  school,  the  winter,  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  judgment  of  the  physical  education,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  indicated  that  it  was  good.  The  moral  re- 
sults appear  from  published  documents  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  intellectual  struck  me  as  perhaps  even  too  high;  a  correct 
decision,  however,  on  this  important  question  would  require 
more  time  for  observation  than  I  had  to  bestow,  especially  from 
the  fact  which  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  talent  of  the 
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master*  particularly  showed  itself  in  intellectual  training.  His 
multiplied  means  o(  addressing  instruction  through  the  cye»  the 
products  in  great  part  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  devising  and  skill  in 
executing,  were  very  remarkable;  added  to  which  he  had  thrown 
many  subjects  into  the  form  of  games,  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive to  the  children.  Among  the  former  were  the  progressive 
maps  of  travel  for  infant  geogrnphy,  the  historical  maps,  with 
picture  illustrations,  the  illustrated  grammar  exercises,  the  ex- 
ercises in  measures  and  weights,  and  in  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
meralsy  all  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  perspicuous  diagrams. 
I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with  a  series  of  moral  training 
lessons,  which,  beginning  with  a  statement  of  what  the  school 
should  be,  provides  rules  for  attaining  this  condition,  and  rea- 
sons for  the  rules;  precepts  in  regard  to  the  virtues,  and  re- 
marks upon  faults  to  be  avoided. 

This  school  has  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  pu- 
pils, and  the  general  attendance  averages  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  mixed  system  of  lessons  in  the  gallery,  and 
of  monitors  for  the  classes,  is  used  in  it  as  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  general  arrangements  are  also  much  the  same  in  the  two 
schools. 

0CHOOL  OF  THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

**The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society",  was  insti- 
tuted in  1836,  to  promote  the  cause  of  infant  education,  by  point- 
ing out  to  the  public  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  providing  an  establishment  where  teachers  might  be  received 
and  their  acquirements  put  to  the  test  and  improved,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lectures,  lessons,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  works.t 
To  carry  out  the  second  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  society 
found  a  model  infant  school  absolutely  necessary.    The  teachers 

*  Mr.  Milne,  who  has  his  wife  for  hia  assistant  in  the  school 
t  The  society  has  been  fbrtanate  in  securingf  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
most  distin|ruished  friends  of  education  in  their  enterprise,  as  Doctor  and  Miss 
Mayo,  of  London,  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Belfast,  ice.    Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  as  the 
of  a  Pestalozzian  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey. 
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were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  but  as  the  schools 
which  they  visited  did  not  exemplify  these  principles,  they  were 
not  trained  in  the  practice  of  them,  and  hence,  in  many  cases, 
their  career  did  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the  society. 

The  model  infant  school  established  by  this  society  is  upon 
the  enlightened  plan  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
teacher  having  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  partakes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Thus,  in  religious  instruction,  its 
aim  is  to  avoid  such  matter  as  shall  be  objectionable  to  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  it  carries  intellectual  education 
further  than  its  Glasgow  model.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  re- 
cent official  work*  on  infant  education  issued  by  the  society,  a 
part  of  the  instruction  actually  given,  namely,  teaching  to  read, 
is  not  spoken  of  with  special  approbation,  but  rather  as  a  yield- 
ing to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  parents.  The  method  itself 
draws  strong  encomiums  from  the  managers  of  the  society, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report* 
(No.  X.)t  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  lessons  given 
in  sensible  objects,  and  the  incidental  exercises  of  orthography 
to  which  they  led.  The  pictures  used  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  those  commonly  employed,  but  a  difficulty  in  their  use 
has  been  discovered,  from  the  very  precise  ideas  which  the 
child  attaches  to  them,  by  which  truth  appears  to  be  violated, 
when  the  same  subject  is  illustrated  differently  in  two  pictures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  in  a 
degree,  by  impressing  upon  the  child  that  these  pictures  are 
merely  general  illustrations,  and  not  precise  representations  of 
events  which  the  artist  has  witnessed. 

The  small  play-ground  here  is  better  furnished  with  the  means 
of  infant  gymnastic  exercises  than  that  of  Glasgow,  but  is  by 
no  means  commodious. 

*  Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Mim 
Mayo.  It  is  interesting  to  see,  in  this  work,  bow  admirably  the  natural  method 
of  instroction  by  Pestalozzi  adapts  itself  to  the  infimt  schooL 

t  It  is  entitled  ••  Reading  Disentangled/'  and  is  di?ided  into  twenty^wven 
lessons. 
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The  teachers  who  are  in  training  receive  theoretical  lessons, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  school,  are  employed  to  teach 
small  classes  in  separate  rooms,  under  superintendence,  and, 
finally,  practice  with  the  entire  class.  The  course  for  teachers 
is,  as  yet,  however,  of  too  limited  a  duration,  being  only  three 
months;  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  further  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
be  afforded. 


22 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Elementary  education  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  both  of  great  importance:  as  the  sole  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  or  as  leading  to  higher  instruction. 
In  the  former  view,  it  requires  to  be  complete,  as  a  whole;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  essentially  preparatory.  In  reference  to  each, 
its  character  is  materially  different  In  our  country  at  large, 
we  have  been  necessarily  more  occupied  with  creating  com- 
mon schools,  than  with  elevating  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  education  has  been  advanc- 
ing ;  and,  unless  we  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
political  institutions,  we  must  gather  experience  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  apply  those  practical  results  which  are  best 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  on  the  more 
limited  field  of  the  Girard  College,  we  must  raise  our  system 
upon  the  basis  of  the  successful  experiments  of  others,  unless 
we  would  encounter  the  vexations  incident  to  the  acquisition  of 
experience  by  our  own  failures. 

The  importance  of  primary  instruction  in  both  these  refer- 
ences, has  induced  me  to  extend  this  notice  of  its  present  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  and  to  multiply 
the  examples  illustrative  of  the  systems,  where  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

It  happens,  and  I  believe  unfortunately  for  us,  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  general,  behind  those 
of  other  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
nected. Desultory,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  eflbrts  at  im- 
provement have  not  made  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  left  them  behind 
othersy  who  have  much  less  need  of  cultivated  intelligence  to 
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enable  them  to  fufil  the  duties  of  citizens.  Through  the  me- 
dium of  schools  for  teachers,  the  importance  of  which  is  now 
recognised,  the  same  rapid  reforms  may,  however,  be  worked 
there,  as  have  been  effected  in  some  countries  on  the  continent 
It  will  be  found  that,  at  present,  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
my  examples  of  the  schools  for  popular  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  from  Scotland  exclusively,  but  descriptions  of  depart- 
ments for  primary  instruction  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  secondary  schools  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  not  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, upon  a  level  with  those  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  I  have 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  system  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  there.  The  view  affords  great  encouragement,  by 
showing  how  much  may  be  realized  by  judicious  laws,  and  in 
a  well*arranged  system  of  inspection.  A  rapid  improvement  in 
the  schools  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  normal  schools. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascend- 
ing series;  beginning  with  the  local  school  authorities,  and  ter- 
minating, after  progressive  degrees  of  representation,  as  it 
were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  the 
centralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  our  country,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  them. 
They  have  tried  an  important  experiment,  in  communicating 
religious  without  sectarian  instruction;  another,  which  has 
resulted  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  special  schools  for 
teachers;  and  another,  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  have  enlarged,  therefore,  upon  the  gene- 
ral account  of  their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  have 
given  rather  a  general  notice  of  the  schools,  than  of  any  one  in 
particular.  I  have,  however,  made  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  even  to  those  of  the  same 
chiss  in  Prussia,  the  subject  of  special  description  and  remark* 

The  aeeount  in  reference  to  Holland  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prussian  system  and  schools.   This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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the  centralized  systems,  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  individual  schools,  while  all  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  central  authority.  It  has  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  recently  sprung  into  existence,  but  has  been  the  work 
of  tinrie,  has  been  altered  and  amended,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  enlightened  imitation,  by  which  I  mean  that 
which,  laying  aside  what  is  inapplicable  to  the  political  or  social 
institutions  of  the  country  adopting  it,  would  employ  the  large 
amount  of  useful  material  which  it  contains.  The  schools  contain 
much  more  that  is  applicable  to  our  country  than  the  system  in 
general,  and  hence  I  have  enlarged  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  which  seem  to  me  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  European  states. 
It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  parts  of  instruction, 
and  which  do  not  appear  upon  paper;  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  books;  that  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional organization  in  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

The  chapter  on  Prussia  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Saxony,  and  by  an  account  of  the  excellent  higher  primary 
school,  or  Burgher  School  of  Leipsic  The  Model  Primary 
School  of  Frankfort  on  Maine  is  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  necessity  of  confining  myself  within  limits  has  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
Weimar,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bavarian  schools,  according  to  Graser's  method,  follow 
in  the  chapter  succeeding  Saxony.  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  others,  as  throwing  no  new  light  upon  the  subject  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Austrian  primary  schools.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  system,  which  exactly  regu- 
lates the  method  and  amount  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  when 
it  shall  be  taught,  throughout  this  vast  empire.  The  mode  of 
educating  teachers  tends  to  give  them  rather  the  routine  than 
the  spirit  of  their  profession.  My  remarks  apply  to  Austria 
Proper,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  number,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with 
the  earnest  efTorts  making  in  the  Italian  proTinces  of  Austria  to 
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spread  primary  instruction,  an  innportant  measure  vrhere  the 
schools  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

In  the  notices  introductory  to  the  description  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  tlie 
organization  of  public  instruction,  of  the  regulations  upon  ivhich 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  supplying  teachers.  The  va- 
rieties in  the  schools  are  represented  by  some  of  the  best  which 
I  visited,  and  of  these  I  have  given  a  more  or  less  minute  ac- 
count, as  the  subject  seemed  to  require,  endeavouring,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Report,  rather  to  notice  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences than  to  repeat  the  same  details  in  every  case.  In  ge- 
neral, however,  as  before,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  first  given,  then  its  organization  and  government,  then  the 
admission  and  dismission  of  pupils,  then  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  education  which  it  provides  are  discussed,  and 
comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  other  similar  institutions. 
These  are  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  reflection  upon 
the  subject  may  have  suggested. 

Besides  the  class  of  general  primary  schools,  others  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  a  special  character  have  been  planned, 
by  which,  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  elementary  period, 
the  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  trained  for  his  calling  in  after 
life.  Such  are  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  also 
been  transplanted  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  schools  of  France.  I  have  placed  this  class 
in  a  separate  chapter,  and  described,  in  turn,  two  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  one  of  Ireland,  one  of  a  mixed  rural  and 
industrial  character  in  England,  and  one  industrial  school  of 
France. 

I  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  comparison  of  the 
seminaries  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal  schools,  to 
place  those  of  different  countries  together,  and  they  will  accord- 
ingly be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  those  containing  an 
account  of  the  primary  schools.  The  seminaries  of  Prussia  are 
placed  firsts  then  those  of  France,  and  lastly,  a  notice  is  given 
of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland. 
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These  notices  will  terminate  the  division  of  my  Report  relating 
to  primary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Until  lately,  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  which  had  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  instructioD,  was 
Scotland.  In  England  the  establishment  of  schools  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  charity,  or  religious  zeal  and  libe- 
rality, assisted,  but  not  efficiently,  by  appropriations  from  Par- 
liament The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  during 
week  days  are  still  miserably  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  prospect  of  concert  of  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  general  education.  The  exer- 
tions which  have  produced  here  and  there  endowed  schools, 
factory  schools,  schools  of  industry,  schools  for  paupers  or  for 
adults,  though  of  course  highly  commendable,  can  lead  to  no 
general  system  of  national  education;  and  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  Sunday  schools,  however  good  and  useful  in  their 
particular  way.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  so  much 
benevolent  effort  to  be  met  with  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  could 
it  be  directed  in  concert,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  results.  The 
two  associations  which  have  done  most  for  general  elementary 
instruction  are  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,**  es- 
tablished in  1805,  to  aid  in  extending  the  system  proposed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  <' National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  founded  in  1811, 
to  disseminate  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  With  the  different  prin- 
ciples of  action  of  these  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place.  I  visited  schools  in  connexion  with  both,  or  following 
their  methods,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  their 
model  schook  established  in  London,  in  general,  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  views. 

The  model  school  of  the  first  named  society  in  the  Borougb- 
road,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  teacher,*  who  has 

*  Mr.  8.  Cromley. 
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done  much  to  improve  the  Lancastrian  method,  by  rendering 
it  less  mechanical,  infusing  a  more  intellectual  character  into  its 
exercises,  and  adding  new  branches  of  instruction.*  The  suc- 
cess is  limited,  however,  by  the  capacity  of  the  method  itself, 
and  I  cannot  hold  up  even  this  improved  form  of  it  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  The  results  produced  at  a  public  examination 
pleased  me  very  much,  but  these  were,  in  fact,  in  great  part, 
consequences  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  of  the  very 
superior  intelligence  of  a  few  pupils.  To  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  school,  it  should  be  visited  in  working-hours, 
and  especially  when  the  classes  are  under  their  monitors,  who 
carry  on  the  principal  business  of  teaching.  The  humble  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  and  moral  teaching  belonging  to  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  is  then  fully  visible.  While  I  esti- 
mate highly  the  good  which  this  society  has  done  by  establish- 
ing  schools  when  there  were  none,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  their  method  of  instruction.  The 
model  school  of  the  National  Society  did  not  come  up  to  the 
example  of  the  modified  Bell  s]rstem,  already  presented  in  the 
Liverpool  Blue-coat  School  The  system  of  mutual  mstruction 
belongs  to  a  very  unadvanced  grade  of  public  education,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  procuring  or  compensating  masters  are 
limited.  When  large  numbers  of  children  must  be  collected  in 
one  school,  or  be  destitute  of  instruction  on  account  of  limited 
means,  then  the  method  is  the  only  one  fearible,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  established  in  1811,  has  been  of  essential  service  in  that 
country.  At  first,  they  acted  as  a  private  body,  but  subsequently 
received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Parliament  They 
have  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  grant,  educated  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
poUished  many  cheap  school-books,  and  works  for  lending-libra- 
ries. With  them  also  originated,  in  its  application  to  Ireland, 
the  admirable  system  of  regular  school  inspectors.    This  grant 

•  Liaetr  drawing  and  miiBic  are  both  eultifatid. 
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was  withdrawn  in  1831,  which  has  reduced  very  essentially 
the  scale  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland  was  appointed 
in  1831,  and  is  intended  as  the  head  of  a  government  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
This  Board  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  supplied  new  text-books,  but  has  estab- 
lished, on  a  considerable  scale,  a  seminary  where  the  future 
teacher  is  first  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  in  which 
he  may  be  deficient,  and  then  is  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  practice, 
under  superintendence,  in  model  schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Dublin,  these  schools  were  in  the  course  of  organization 
in  a  new  building,  erected  specially  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  school-inspectors,  a  practice  followed  up  by  this  Board, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  its  most  important  measures,  afibrding,  as 
it  does,  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
the  means  of  continual  improvement  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  was  established 
a  century  and  a-half  ago,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
This  act  provided  for  the  existence  of  a  school  in  each  parish, 
for  the  manner  of  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  his 
compensation,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  The  masters  have  been,  in  general,  selected 
either  from  among  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
or  such  persons  as  could  not  pursue  the  requisite  studies  far 
enough  to  reach  the  ministry,  and  from  persons  of  the  humble 
classes  who  were  physically  incompetent  for  trades,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  patronage  and  instruction  necessary  to 
obtain  places  as  teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  the 
right  of  inspecting  these  schools,  but  not  that  of  displacing 
their  teachers,  and  hence  the  system  is  wanting  in  the  means 
of  improvement  It  has,  in  fact,  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  the  schools  being  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality.  To  remedy  this,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  benevolent  individuals,  by 
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the  erection  of  new  schools,  and  of  model  schools,  by  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
furnishing  those  who  aspire  to  this  profession  the  means  of  pro- 
per training  in  their  art.  The  sessional  school*  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  its  doors  to  persons  wishing  to  procure  practical 
knowledge  in  teaching,  and  more  lately  the  Normal  Seminary  of 
Glasgow  for  training  Teachers  has  been  established  and  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  (jeneral 
Assembly.f 

The  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  is  generally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher 
schools,  a  little  Latin  is  taught  The  Bible  and  Catechism  fre- 
quently constitute  the  text-books  for  reading.  In  some  schools 
there  are  spelling-books,  with  selections  of  stories  for  children. 
The  former  collection  of  reading-lessons  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme as  a  book  for  children,  consisting  of  extracts  for  the  most 
part  above  their  comprehension;  it  has  been,  however,  more 
recently  replaced  by  a  judicious  selection.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren who  go  to  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools,  there  are,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  endowed  schools,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which, 
at  any  given  time,  depends  much  upon  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  the  endowment  has  fallen.  The  subscription  and  pri- 
vate schools  have,  in  general,  not  been  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  in  many  of  the  Highland  schools,  neither  writing  nor  arith- 
metic are  taught 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  great  change  is 
necessary  in  the  character  of  popular  instruction,  but  the  nature 

*  Sohooli  under  the  charge  of  the  ministen  and  eldcra,  at  church^eeMion  of  a 
parish,  are  ao  called. 

t  The  petition  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Aascmhly  of  the 
Soottiah  Church  to  Parliament  for  aid,  states,  that  in  the  Highlands  alone  there 
were,  in  1833,  eighty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninetj-se^en  peraoua 
above  six  jears  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty-eight  thoo^ 
nnd  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  this  predicament  One-aixth  of 
the  population  was  thus  without  instruction,  and  means  were  wanting  to  proyide 
them  with  schools. 

S3 
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of  the  change  is  the  subject  of  much  keen  controversy,  in  regard 
to  which  I  should  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak. 

The  public  school  which  has  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  improving  the  state  of  elementary  instruction  in  Scot- 
land, is  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh.  The  Juvenile  Model 
School  at  Glasgow*  has  been  founded  later,  but  its  effects  are 
already  felt  The  elementary  departments  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, at  St  Andrews,  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  object 
After  giving  a  description  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  section  with  a  notice  of  the  Circus  Place  School  at 
Edinburgh,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  public  or  private 
classical  schools,  by  the  improved  methods  which  the  sessional 
school  has  made  so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  elementary 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Hill-street  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  ranks  with  the 
best  which  I  saw,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
respective  schools  which  belong  to  the  secondary  grade  of  ii^ 
struction. 

JUV£NIL£  TRAININ6.8CH00L  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to  carry  the 
'^traming  sjrstem"  of  the  infant-school  into  the  juvenile  day* 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  endeavour  is  made,  under  this 
system,  not  only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  to  form 
good  habits — ^not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.  A  child  entering 
from  the  infant  school  is  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  this;  his  education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  here  as  in  the  former  school  Other  children, 
entering  at  six,  may  have  positively  bad  habits  to  eradicate.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labour.  In  this  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  corresponding  infant  school  system,  the  play- 


*  In  describing  these  schools,  I  have  given  that  of  Glasgow  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others  in  its  character,  while  they  have 
general  resemblances  to  each  other. 
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ground  is  the  '^uncovered  school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes 
on  in  it;  hence  the  pupils  must  necessarily  be  under  the  super- 
kitendence  of  the  master,  who  notices  their  aberrations  with- 
out interfering,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a 
school-room  lesson  of  their  conduct.  The  effective  character 
of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  the 
daily  habit,  for  five  months^  of  frequenting  the  play-ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders  planted  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruits. 

The  designs  of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society  include  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  infant  school  which  has  been  described, 
and  a  normal  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  aid 
in  carrpng  out  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  design,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  normal  seminary  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  the  best  seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  even  attending  a 
part  of  their  courses.  His  return  occurred  just  before  my  se- 
cond visit  to  Glasgow,  and  I  had  not,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
teeing  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.* 

At  present,  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  are  so  restricted 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  for  instruction,  that  little  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupils,  and  vigorous 
efforts  were  making  to  induce  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  weahhy  of  Glasgow,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
young  men  wliile  in  the  school,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main suflliciently  long  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  training-school  is  to 
be  considered  still  in  a  great  degree  experimental,  but  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

hieUectual  and  Moral  Education.  It  is  understood  from  my 
preface,  that  this  school  is  intended  to  give  an  elementary  educa- 


•  The  Rev.  John  M'Crie,  a  young  teacher  of  the  highest  promise,  whose  un- 
timely death  Km  prevented  the  eareer  of  UBefhlnesa  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself. 
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tion  to  children  between  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Contrived  as  an  improvement  on  the  Scottish  parochial  system,  it 
supposes  the  means  of  procuring  teachers  to  be  small.  Hence 
it  places  a  large  number,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  under 
one  teacher,  adapts  its  arrangements  to  render  his  services  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  employs  the  more  advanced  pupils  as 
monitors.  Emanating  from  the  Scottish  Church,  it  inculcates 
its  observances  and  doctrines,  adopting  a  mode  of  imparting 
Christian  truths  which  renders  them  eminently  attractive.  It 
seeks  (and  here  I  consider  the  system  overstrained)  to  attach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  all  other  branches,  and  thus  to 
make  it  the  medium  by  which  a  child  shall  not  only  learn  mo- 
rals, but,  in  connexion  with  which  he  shall  receive  lessons  in 
history,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  geography,  manners 
and  customs,  and  grammar.  The  system  discards,  in  a  great 
degree,  all  use  of  books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires  the  master  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  difierent  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  he  is  expected  to 
study.  The  children  are  assembled  here,  as  in  the  infant  school, 
in  the  gallery,  and,  in  general,  the  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  or  of  drawing  from  them  their  ideas,  do  not  differ 
in  the  two  schools.  There  is  a  little  more  form  here,  perhaps, 
but  the  methods  are  substantially  the  same.  The  exercises  of 
the  gallery  terminated,  the  classes  take  their  places  upon  the 
floor  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  or  range  themselves  at  the 
desks  for  writing.  The  master  examines,  in  a  room  apart,  one 
class  at  a  time,  and,  after  this  lesson,  gives  an  interval  for  the 
play-ground.  From  the  play-ground  the  classes  return  to  the 
charge  of  the  monitors.  When  all  have  passed  thus  before  the 
master,  an  exercise  in  the  gallery  closes  the  instruction  for  the 

time. 

The  alternation  is  shown  by  the  following  order  of  the  day: 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  school-room  and  play-ground 

are  open  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  commences  at  ten. 
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Ten  to  eleven,  Bible  training  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
gallery. 

Ten  minutes  play. 

Until  a  quarter  past  twelve,  reading  under  monitors,  the 
master  examining  each  class  in  turn. 

Until  one,  may  leave  the  premises  or  play. 

One  to  two,  intellectual  training  in  the  gallery. 

Ten  minutes  interval  for  play. 

Until  half-past  three,  classes  under  the  monitors. 

Play  until  four,  when  the  ground  is  closed. 

The  efficacy  of  such  a  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  master,  and  during  my  visit,  this  truth 
was  fully  impressed,  by  seeing  it  under  the  charge  of  the 
bead  master,  and  again  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  infant  school    There  is  no  teaching  so  dif- 
cult  to  many  instructors  as  that  by  the  natural  method.    For, 
brought  up  in  stiff  and  artificial  habits,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  their 
pupils.    I  saw,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  the  Scottish 
schools.    The  questioning,  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  singing,  and  other  exercises  of  the  gallery,  go  on 
with  more  spirit  when  considerable  numbers  are  present  than 
when  few  are  there,  and  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by  one  teacher  to 
many  pupils.    The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  admits  of  every 
child  being  distinctly  seen,  and  of  his  seeing  the  master,  and 
hence  is  much  better  than  the  usual  one  of  benches.    When  the 
school  contains  pupils  of  very  diflerent  states  of  progress,  it 
loses  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  consider  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  answer  thus  to  unite  all  classes  composing  a 
large  school    As  this  school  had  been  only  four  years  in  exist- 
ence when  I  saw  it,  the  difficulty  did  not  show  itself  very  pro- 
minently.  A  provision  is  made  for  this  case,  in  the  excellent 
manual  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  one  or  more  classes,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  in  the  gallery,  another  may  be  on  the  floor  with  monitors, 
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and  another  in  the  play-ground.  The  monitorial  system  worked 
no  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  the  master  had  no  as- 
sistanty  and  should  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  with  a  class,  the 
mechanism  would  go  on  very  irregularly,  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  proved. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts  and  attractive  repre- 
sentations before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  impress  on  their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change 
the  objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  familiarity  may 
not  blunt  the  sense  of  curiosity  or  interest  Order  and  neat- 
ness are  inculcated  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  ar« 
tide  of  school-furniturey  and  by  that  of  their  own  hats  and 
cloaks. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  subjects  of  instructioDi  to  take 
up  each  and  to  notice  it  in  a  general  way,  referring  to  the 
implements  of  teaching  as  the  several  branches  are  under  ex- 
amination. 

English  reading.  Roots.  Construction  and  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words.  Practical  grammar.  Mental  arithmetic.  Practical 
geography.  Sacred  geography.  Objects.  Natural  history, 
assisted  by  pictures.  Outlines  of  general  science.  Outlines  of 
geometry.  Outlines  of  civil  history.  Writing.  Arithmetic  on 
slates,  by  rule.  Grammar  by  rule.  Geography,  with  the  use 
of  globes.    Daily  Bible  training.    Vocal  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

If  the  pupils  have  come  from  the  Infant  School,  they  are  in 
part  prepared  to  read  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
elements.  In  the  alphabet  class  there  are  pictorial  representa- 
tions to  impress  the  words  upon  the  memory.  An  orthographi- 
cal desk  is  described,  in  Mr.  Stow's  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
this  exercise,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  school.  It  contains  com- 
partments or  small  boxes,  each  of  which  has  within  it  several 
sets  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on 
small  square  plates  of  wood.  Other  boxes  contain  pictures. 
The  child  selects  a  picture,  and  spells  the  name  of  the  object, 
forming  the  word  with  the  letters  taken  from  his  set  of  boxes. 
Another  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  to  select  a  letter  on  a  printed  page, 
calling  it  by  name,  and  requiring  the  child,  as  an  exercise,  to 
point  out  every  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  on  the  page. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  teaching  to  read  which  have 
been  tried,  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  in  use,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  success,  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching,  by  begin- 
ning with  words  instead  of  letters,  especially  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed particularly  applicable  to  our  language,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious sounds  belonging  to  the  same  letter.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the 
children  in  the  Infant  School  at  Glasgow  actually  recognise  the 
words,  and  can  name  them  at  sight  before  they  can  spell  them. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  exercise  on  the  roots, 
construction  and  meaning  of  English  words,  the  Scottish  schools 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
it  particularly  in  describing  the  Sessional  School 

By  practical  grammar  is  meant  such  as  the  pupil  can  obtain 
by  his  own  induction  or  by  teaching,  aided  by  his  own  compa- 
risons. It  is  the  true  elementary  grammar,  and  the  name  prac- 
tical does  not  seem  to  me  well  chosen.  I  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  by  an  example.  Several  things  are  named  over  to  a  class — 
hat,  desk,  chair,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of  things.  They 
are  called  nouns.    Or,  to  employ  the  elliptical  method  of  the 

school,  these  are  the  names  of ,  leaving  to  the  pupil  to 

reply things.    If  it  is  perceived  that  all  have  not  caught 

the  answer,  the  class  are  made  to  repeat  it.    They  are  called 

nouns,  is  stated  by  the  master.    A  noun  is  the  name  of  a — 

thing,  the  ellipsis  being  supplied  by  the  class.  Further.  You 
wish  me  to  give  you  a  stick  of  what  kind?  A  short,  a  long,  a 
smooth,  &c,  will  be  answered.    Short,  long,  dtc,  are  qualities 

of  the  stick.    They  are  called  adjectives.    Short  is  an 

adjective.    Stick  is  a noun.    An  adjective  is  the  quality 

of  a noun.    Combining  such  exercises  with  pictorial 

representations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  varying  them  until 
they  suit  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  an  indelible  impression  is 
made.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  grammar  by  rules  taught  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  should,  however,  be  so  accompanied  by 
exercises  as  to  be  quite  as  practical  as  this. 
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The  practical  geography  consists  also  of  elements,  but  taught 
in  a  much  less  natural  way  than  in  the  German  schools  already 
spoken  of.  Fictitious  travelling  should  follow  a  knowledge  of 
home ;  putting  a  map  into  a  boy's  hand,  without  explanation, 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  inquiry.  The  methods  of  this 
school,  however,  it  should  be  considered,  are  in  a  great  degree 
experimental. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  in  the  German  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, I  have  already  said  so  much  of  mental  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  again  upon  it.  It  has  been 
permanently  adopted  in  many  of  the  English  schools,  where 
other  improvements  have  been  slowly  introduced.  The  lessons 
in  arithmetic  are  begun  with  the  ball  frame  used  for  infant  in- 
struction. 

Sacred  geography  is  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  pupils  accurately  acquainted  with  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  curious  physical  state  of  the 
country,  with  its  manners  and  customs  and  profane  history,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  search  out  from  specified  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  verses  where  particular  places  are  mentioned,  and  to 
connect  with  the  localities  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

The  lessons  in  objects  are  modified  from  those  arranged  by 
Miss  Mayo,  and  are  adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  an  ele- 
mentary schooL  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  teachers  in 
communicating  oral  instruction  in  regard  to  the  objects  met 
with  in  common  life.  The  box  of  objects  connected  with  them 
contains,  in  the  small  compass  of  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
a  cubic  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  of  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art  in  difierent  countries,  each  of 
which  may  form  some  part  of  an  instructive  conversation.* 
These  lessons  are  supplementary  to  those  of  the  infant  school, 
in  which  more  common  specimens  are  used.  They  serve  not 
only  to  give  the  direct  mental  exercise  and  the  information, 
which  are  their  principal  purposes,  but  incidentally  are  made 


*  I  have  Ui6  pleasure  to  ibow  to  the  Board  one  of  tbete  cates.    A  similar  one 
ought  to  be  fiimisbid  to  every  elementary  achool  in  the  country. 
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the  means  of  instruction  in  orthography,  writing,  and  grammar. 
In  their  direct  bearing  they  may  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  the  courses  of  technology,  which  belong  to  higher  instruction. 

The  courses  of  natural  history  are  among  those  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  which  may  be 
made  most  useful  in  developing  the  intelligence,  strengthening 
the  observation  and  memory,  and  conveying  religious  impres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  age.  Illustrated  by  pictures  they  are 
very  attractive;  but  when  the  means  of  acquiring  specimens 
are  within  the  power  of  the  school,  the  courses  are  rendered 
much  more  interesting.  In  the  examination  of  plants  and  stones, 
they  may  be  made  subservient,  also,  to  the  purposes  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  subjects  as  sciences,  and  specially  for  their  own 
sake.  They  are  mere  introductory  exercises  to  such  studies, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  pupils  may  perhaps  lead  them  at  a  later 
period  of  instruction.  The  importance  of  forming  museums 
of  these  objects  is  beginning  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  schools. 

Vocal  music  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating  the  ear  or  taste, 
bat  for  producing  its  appropriate  moral  effects  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  songs,  and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and 
discipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during  changes  of 
position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

The  Bible-training  has  already  been  described,  and  in  regard 
to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  which  follow  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  programme,  the  classes  had  not  yet  reached 
them  when  I  visited  the  school.  Linear  drawing  upon  the 
date,  and  copying  lines,  or  tracing  the  outlines  of  simple  ob- 
jects, are  intended  to  be  introduced.  In  general,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction  have  not  yet  received  their  intended  develop- 
ment There  is  a  lesson  of  an  hour  in  Bible-reading*  every 
day,  in  which  the  outline  given  in  the  infant  school  is  filled  up 

*  The  Bible-stand  is  placed  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
nay  be  wed  to  support  a  black-board  or  pictures.  The  hand^bell  and  whistle  for 
signals  used  in  the  infant  school,  are  still  employed  in  this.  The  posts  for  the 
monitorial  lesMns  are,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded  by  books. 

24 
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by  more  copious  selections  of  historical  or  other  matter.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  story,  and  on  the  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  premises  are  well  laid  down,  the  chil- 
dren will  themselves  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  teacher 
is  not  permitted  to  inform  them  directly  of  any  thing  which  by 
analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration,  they  can  be  made  to  find 
out  for  themselves.  Those  pupils  who  can  read  are  expected 
to  go  over  the  lesson.  The  mode  of  obtaining  answers  is,  in 
part,  by  direct  interrogation,  and  in  part  by  the  elliptical  me- 
thod. From  the  character  of  this  school,  and  the  connexion  of 
its  directors  with  the  church,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  that  the  method  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  learning  of  catechisms  by  rote,  is  inferior  to  that 
already  described  as  in  use  here. 

The  system  of  changing  places  in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a 
principle,  yet  a  modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It  would 
require  very  careful  experiment  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode 
can  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  for 
greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  the  principle  that  the  motive  of 
emulation  is  an  inferior  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  society, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  in  schook  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  if  we  would  have  the  youth  in  them  pre- 
pared for  active  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellows  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  though 
society  is  not  formally  graded  by  placing  individuals  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  have  greater  influence  than  others,  because  of  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attainments,  and  the  desire  to  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  others  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  strongest, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  purest,  motives  to  exertion.  Self- 
emulation  is  a  much  more  noble  and  safe  guide  to  action,  and 
no  doubt  may,  under  judicious  management,  be  rendered  a  very 
powerful  stimulus. 

The  principle  of  discipline  laid  down  in  this  school,  not  to  use 
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things  which  you  desire  a  child  should  love,  as  a  punishment, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  regretted  to  see  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  going  counter  to  it.  Corporal  chastisement  has  not  been 
resorted  to  for  two  and  a-half  years. 

Morcil  and  Physical  Training,  As  already  stated,  the  play- 
ground, or  ^  uncovered  school-room,"  is  considered  the  place 
in  which  moral  training  is  to  be  accomplished,  where  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into  practice  so 
as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly,  the  play-ground  is  not 
merely  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  exercise,  but  is  planted,  in 
part,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  but  which  are  to 
be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction,  ^' smell,  see,  but  touch  nof 
It  has  been,  and  is,  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  that  public  property  is  always  in- 
jured; that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  nor  fruit  ripen,  unless  when 
enclosed;  and  in  France,  which  is  considered  as  offering  an  ex- 
ception to  this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment,  than 
from  the  influence  of  a  higher  motiva  Education  is  the  true 
source  of  relief  from  this  reproach;  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public,  the  man  will  never  injure  it 
Such  views  have  been  decried  as  visionary,  and  the  idea  that  a 
child  could  be  so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove 
that  the  visionary  persons  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  their  training  system  has  succeeded,  and  its  princi- 
ples will  finally  be  so  generally  adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will 
be  as  remarkable  as  the  idea  itself  originally  appeared.  In  this 
particular  school  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars, 
from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  piay-ground  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a-quarter  every  day  for  two  years  and  a-half,  without  damage 
to  the  flowers  or  fruits  which  it  contains.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  inculcated  in  the 
school  may  be  carried  out  here.  It  affords,  also,  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth,  justice, 
kindness,  and  other  virtues.  The  means  of  healthy  exercise  is 
given  by  the  more  simple  kinds  of  gymnastics,  one  of  the  most 
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popular  and  excellent  of  ivhich  is  the  circular  swing.  Wooden 
prisms  are  furnished  for  building,  and  the  more  ordinary  games 
of  ball,  &c.,  are  also  practised.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  play-ground  for  a  full  display  of  character,  which,  when 
observed,  and  rightly  managed,  leads  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed by  a  judicious  parent  at  home,  with  the  advantage  of 
better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  points  of  character  which 
require  developing  or  repressing,  from  the  influence  of  numbers 
in  making  these  points  more  prominent  It  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  of  moral  training,  carried  into  an  institution  like  ours^ 
must  be  invaluable,  and  that  its  results  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
our  pupils,  but  by  the  society  through  which  they  will  be  dis- 
persed. There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  recluse  system  which  we  are  to  fol* 
low  in  the  main,  not  being  that  according  to  which  society  is 
organized,  our  pupils  might  not  be  trained  for  after  life.  Ha^ 
bits  acquired  in  the  institution  might  thus  easily  be  broken 
through  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances  out  of  doors. 
The  necessity  for  gradually  approximating  our  arrangements 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  thus  suggested,  of  developing  the 
pupil  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  treated 
in  a  family.  Of  gradually,  not  suddenly,  taking  from  around 
and  beneath  him  the  fostering  arms  of  the  institution,  and  of 
not  abandoning  him  to  his  own  direction  until  all  reasonable 
means  have  been  taken  to  give  self-government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  to  be  placed. 

As  a  vent  for  the  animal  spirits  of  a  child,  the  play-ground 
is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  school.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  there  between  the  lessons  leads  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
greater  quiet  on  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  room.  Supple- 
mentary to  it  are  simultaneous  movements,  executed  by  the 
class  by  express  direction  of  the  master.  The  subdued  quiet 
produced  by  a  rigid  discipline  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large 
schools,  but  should  still  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  efiects  by  exercise  from  time  to  time  in 
and  out  of  the  class-room.  Hence  the  mechanical  motions  con- 
sidered by  some  as  so  ludicrous  in  the  Lancastrian  system  are 
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founded  on  a  proper  r^ard  to  the  principles  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  training 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  master's  presence  in 
the  play-ground,  than  without  it  in  the  schoolroom,  and  in  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  the  best  examples  of  practice  in  the 
German  schools; 

THE  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  formation  of  a  system  of  Sunday  schools  by  the  dif-> 
ferent  church  sessions  of  Edinburgh  in  1818,  showed  that  the 
week-day  education  of  those  who  came  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays,  was  in  many  cases  most  grossly  neglected,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  and  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  a  reform  in  this  particular  must  take  place 
before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in  the  Sunday  instruc- 
tioiL    This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day-school,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  sent  by  the  di£ferent  sessions,  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  quar* 
ter  of  the  town  where  the  school  was  placed,  at  merely  a  nomi- 
nal fee.   This  school  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  taking  its  present 
form,  entirely  an  experimental  one.    It  was  not  begun  by  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  by  authorizing  the  Se- 
cretary and  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  try  such 
plans  as  might  seem  good  to  them.    At  first  the  arrangements 
and  methods  of  the  Lancastrian  system  were  introduced;  these 
made  way  for  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  school  owes  its  present 
reputation  and  influence  to  the  admirable  methods  engrafted 
by  SheriiT  Wood,  upon  a  skeleton  form  of  the  latter  system. 
These  were  also  experimental.    Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  became  so  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  this 
particular  school  Beginning  with  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  he  made  trial  of  his 
method,  and  its  success  led  in  turn  to  the  explanator}'  system 
in  reading,  to  its  extension  through  all  the  classes,  to  the  etymo- 
kgical  method  among  the  higher  classes,  to  inductive  instruc- 
tion in  grammar*  and  to  an  improved  method  in  geography. 
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This  system  is  eminently  intellectual,  its  leading  characteristic, 
however,  being  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  through  language. 
It  neglects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  objects,  takes 
little  or  no  cognizance  of  the  physical  education,  and  inculcates 
morals,  without  specially  training  in  their  practice.  It  is  in  fact 
the  old  method  of  the  English  school  made  intellectual.  I  should 
say  that  its  influence  has  been  more  extensively  felt  in  the 
higher  schools  than  in  the  lower,  and  that  its  verbal  character 
belongs  rather  to  them  than  to  the  others.  With  Mr.  Wood  as 
the  master,  this  system  is  intellectual  in  spite  of  the  monitorial 
arrangements  which  it  uses,  but  it  is  in  the  upper  classes  espe- 
cially, whence  the  monitors  are  derived,  that  it  shows  its  full 
character.  With  the  monitors  in  general,  though  they  may  be 
directed  to  avoid  routine,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  such  a  result; 
accordingly,  I  perceived  distinctly,  that  under  the  diminished 
attention  of  Sheriff  Wood  at  the  school,  and  the  administration 
of  it  by  another  teacher,  its  tone  had  essentially  lowered  from 
that  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in  it  This  remark  will  be 
better  understood,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  method  of 
teaching. 

The  school-room  is  arranged  as  in  the  Madras  system,  with 
writing-desks  around  the  wall  The  classes  occupy  the  floor, 
one-half  of  the  pupils  being  there  at  a  time.  They  form  in  arcs 
of  circles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  middle  scholar  exactly 
facing  the  desk  of  the  master,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  monitors  standing  near  the  front  and  middle  of  the 
classes,  which  they  face. 

.  The  arrangements  of  books  and  slates  are  made  by  the  mo- 
nitors a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  school  begins. 
A  prayer  is  said.  Half  the  pupils  occupy  the  desks,  engaged 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  The  other  half  are  in  classes  on  the 
floor,  occupied  with  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  &c.  In  half 
an  hour  they  change  occupations  with  each  other.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  first  division  is  engaged  with  arithmetic, 
in  classes  on  the  floor,  and  the  second  writes.  The  monitors 
receive  instruction  from  twelve  until  one,  with  a  brief  interval, 
the  other  pupils  having  an  hour  of  recreation.    At  one  the  school 
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recommences,  the  first  division  writing  while  the  second  is  on  the 
floor.  These  change  at  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  places  of  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  are  recorded.  They  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  are  dismissed,  except  those  who  volunteer  to  attend 
a  lesson  in  geography. 

Saturday  is  a  half-holiday.  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the 
school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

In  the  explanatory  method  of  this  school  the  reading-lessons 
are  the  great  means  of  imparting  incidental  instruction;  its  ap- 
plication begins  with  the  very  elements,  so  that  the  child  never 
reads  a  word  without  being  made  to  understand  it,  nor  a  sen- 
tence without  comprehending  the  words  and  their  connexion. 
This  renders  the  reading-lessons  pleasing  as  well  as  easy,  and 
thus  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  useful  information. 
The  habit  of  minute  analysis  is  cultivated,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
great  command  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  it 

The  alphabet  is  learned  as  usual,  the  child  being  taught  to 
name  each  letter  and  to  recognise  it  Then  follow  words  (not 
mere  unmeaning  syllables)  of  two  letters,*  printed  both  in  Ro- 
man and  Italic  characters,  and  simple  sentences  framed  from 
them,  all  of  which  should  in  turn  be  explained  by  or  to  the  pupiL 
Next  are  words  of  threef  letters,  arranged  according  to  a  sys- 
tem, with  sentences  combining  the  words,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  The  reading-book,  with  words  of 
four  letters,  which  follows  this,  admits  of  a  considerable  variety 


*  For  example,  the  firtt  lesson  contains  the  words  Be,  He,  Me,  We,  Te,  &c., 
which  the  child  should  give  his  own  notion  of.  Thos,  spelling  Be,  he  illustrates 
it  by  saying  **  to  be  good,'*  Slc,  Me,  the  pupil  may  point  to  himself,  Slc.  Any  an. 
ewers  should  be  satisfitctory  which  show  some  apprehension  of  the  use  of  the 
word  or  its  meaning. 

t  The  first  lesson  in  theie  letters  contains  words  with  two  consonants  followed 
by  a  Towel,  as  Fly,  Cry,  Ply,  Sly,  &c,  sentences  combining  these  and  the  fore- 
going,  as  **  why  do  you  cry."  Next  a  vowel  between  two  consonants.  Here  the 
papil  is  called  upon  to  supply  examples  which  rhyme,  and  to  read  sentences  made 
np  of  words  not  in  the  lesson,  the  sentences  beginning  now  to  assume  a  higher 
character  as  to  moral  sentiment  or  intellect  The  succeeding  lessons  contain  words 
ending  with  a  dipthong  or  a  silent  e. 
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of  matter,  as  Bible  histories,  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of 
the  more  comi»on  trades  and  processes.  All  of  these  should 
be  made  instructive  exercises,  and  will  be  so  under  intelligent 
teachers.  Routine  in  all  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  spirit*  of  the  method.  The  higher  reading  brings  in 
geography  and  history  incidentally,  and  subjects  connected 
vfith  mechanics,  which  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
pupils.  There  is  a  lending-library,  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
reading  out  of  school,  which  is  much  used. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  upon  the  inductive  plan  and  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  is  begun  early  in  the  schooL  The 
method  is  that  already  described  under  the  title  of  practical 
grammar  in  the  Juvenile  School  at  Glasgow.  It  is  eminently 
successful  as  an  introduction  to  gramnuir  by  rule,  and  is  an 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  takes  an  interest,  from  the  investi- 
gation which  it  requires  of  him.t 

The  etymological  instruction  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  method.  '  The  teaching 
is  also  inductive,  and  even  incidental  to  the  reading,  though,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  have  a  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind,  that  important  omissions  may  not  occur.]; 
As  an  example  of  their  etymological  lessons,  suppose  the  pupil, 
in  reading,  meets  the  word  ^  introduce,''  he  is  made  to  divide  it, 
« intro*'  and  •*  duoe."    He  is  told  that  •*  intro"  is  a  prefix  from  the 

*  At  my  fint  viiit  to  this  ichool,  I  was  highij  pleased  with  the  answers  of 
a  class  of  little  urchins  who  were  in  words  of  three  syllables.  **  Yau^  was 
well  illustrated  by  pointing  to  the  roaster.  **  TW**  by  another  pointing  to  him. 
••If  and  aelghhoiir.  «  y«w,"  a  yew  tree.  **  fioc,"  a  female  sheep.  •*  I>e«/* 
wilor  on  the  giass.  Retuming  on  the  ibUowing  puUic  day,  ray  pleasve  was 
nurrad  by  Imriiig  identically  the  same  boys  give  precisely  the  same  answers, 
showing  tiiat  they  had  as  mnch  kamed  them  bj  rote,  as  if  they  were  defimtinna 
from  an  Expositor. 

f  Ifr.  Wood's  plan  will  be  itmad  folly  detailed  in  his  <*  Aecoimt  of  the  Edm- 
bvf h  SBwimal  SehodL*' 

t  Wood's  Etymologieal  Gkude,  Oswald's  Etymological  Manna],  and  Oiwa]d*s 
Etymekgieal  Dictionary,  have  all  been  poblished  to  supply  the  demand  fi>r  this 
hind  of  instruction,  which  has  spread  thraugh  the  schoob  of  Edinbnrgh  with  the 
best  resolts.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Canvin's  Hospital,  was  also  engaged  on  a  work  on 
this  sabject  when  I  visited  Edinbnrgh,  in  1837. 
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Latin,  and  means  "within.  He  is  asked  for  some  other  word 
beginning  with  "  intro,**  and  soon  exhausts  "  introduction,"  "  in- 
troductory,'* &c.  The  other  part  is  next  taken  up,  and  its  mean- 
ing (to  lead)  is  explained.  Examples  of  it  are  given  by  difierent 
members  of  the  class,  as  "adduce,"  "conduce,"  "deduce,"  "edu- 
cate," "induce,"  "induction,"  "produce,"  &c.  The  teacher 
takes  care  that  no  important  word  is  omitted  in  furnishing  these 
examples.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus 
acquired  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  method  even  in  the  classical 
schools,  where  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  study,  by 
placing  one  application  of  his  knowledge  immediately  before 
the  pupil.  The  great  command  of  words  which  it  must  give, 
when  derivations  from  different  ancient  and  modern  languages 
are  thus  called  for,  is  quite  obvious. 

The  instruction  in  geography  is  entirely  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  oral  explanations ;  places  are  pointed  out  on  a  map,  and 
information  given  in  respect  to  them.  When  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  well  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  points  marking 
them  are  transferred  to  a  black-board,  with  or  without  an  out- 
line of  the  limits  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated,  and 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  naming  them;  similar  plans  are  pursued 
in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  subject  This,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Wood's  method,  approaches  closely  to  that 
used  in  the  best  German  schools,  and  requires  considerable 
attainments  in  the  teachers.  If  left  to  monitors,  it  c^not  fail 
to  lose  its  spirit. 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
the  school.  Mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  cultivated,  and 
the  higher  classes  acquire  an  extraordinary  facility  in  its  accu- 
rate use.  It  is  begun  simultaneously  with  the  second  book  of 
reading,  and  the  lessons  generally  consist  in  part  of  mental 
and  in  part  of  written  arithmetic,*  one  portion  of  the  time  be- 
ing devoted  exclusively  to  exercises,  another  to  teaching  a  new 

*  In  one  of  my  visiU  to  the  school,  a  row  of  twelve  figrures  wu  multiplied  by 
the  number  five,  in  fbor  fleconds  fit>m  the  time  when  the  instructor  had  given  oat 
the  queetion,  but  he  began  by  the  moltiplier,  and  wme  of  the  papils  were  at 
work  as  he  gave  out  the  multii^icand. 

25 
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rule  with  examples.  The  dull  method  of  working  through  the 
questions  of  a  book  is  not  countenanced,  the  instruction  as  well 
as  examples  being  given  by  the  teacher  or  monitor. 

In  writing,  which  is  begun  upon  the  slate,  as  well  as  in 
cyphering,  the  pencil  is  put  into  a  tin  tube,  that  the  child  may 
not  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  holding  it  Steel  pens  are  used  here 
and  in  several  other  schools  which  I  visited,  and  answer  well. 

In  regard  to  discipline  and  other  school  and  class  arrange- 
ments, this  establishment  is  not  peculiar.  Mr.  Wood  regards  cor- 
poral punishment  as  necessary,  but  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
as  seldom  as  possible.  He  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  places  in  a  class,  and  of  prizes  for  scholarship,  but  would 
especially  encourage  self-emulation,  the  principle  upon  which 
some  other  teachers  rely  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first 
He  disapproves  of  tasks  or  confinement  in  the  school-room,  as 
associating  study  and  school  with  ideas  of  punishment 

This  institution  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  intellectual 
reform,  beginning  with  a  charity-school,  and  extending  upwards. 
It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  schools  for  the  poor  are  consi- 
dered as  appropriately  of  a  lower  grade  than  others;  at  least  it 
is  so  in  Europe. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  resulted  from  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  author  of  the  Madras  system*  of  education,  with  the 
authorities  of  St  Andrews,  his  native  place.  The  Madras  Col- 
lege replaces  the  Borough  School,  and  besides  is  intended  to 
exemplify  the  application  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  to 
the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  four  trustees,  of  whom  the  provost 
of  the  burgh  is  one.  They  legislate  in  regard  to  the  institution 
m  general,  but  the  details  of  instruction  are  left  entirely  to  the 
masters. 

The  college  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  ia  the  Elizabethan 

*  So  called  from  its  having  been  firat  applied  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  a  large  achool 
under  his  care,  attached  to  on  asylum  for  soldiers*  children  at  Itfadras^ 
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Gothic  style,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  of  the 
main  streets,  and  having  in  front  upon  the  street  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars.  The  different  schools 
are  erected  about  a  quadrangle,  the  cloistered  sides  of  which 
form  a  sheltered  play-ground,  and  all  but  the  classical  depart- 
ment being  a  single  story  in  height  The  great  height  of  these 
rooms  secures  a  good  ventilation,  but  the  arched  ceilings  and 
smooth  walls  are  the  worst  possible  for  school-rooms,  from  the 
excessive  reverberation.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  of 
the  classical  department  are  a  series  of  small  school-rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  teachers  of  modem  languages,  &c  Two  of  the 
masters  have  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  boarders. 

The  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  classical,  French,  mathematical,  writing 
and  drawing,  and  English  departments.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
last  three  belongs  either  in  whole  or  part  to  the  elementary  pe- 
riod, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  here,  not  intend- 
ing, however,  again  to  discuss  the  Bell  system,  but  merely  to 
present  some  of  the  peculiar  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  visit  to  this  school,  and  intercourse  with  its  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  and  every  teacher 
is  independent  of  the  other,  the  arrangements  in  the  subsidiary 
schools  being,  however,  such  as  to  admit  attendance  there 
without  interference  with  the  others,  and  the  parents  being  free 
to  choose  which  departments  their  children  shall  attend.  The 
English  department  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  school  fees 
being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
lower  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, varying  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen.  Each  class  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts,  if  required  by  its  numbers,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  monitors.  The  thorough  Bell  system  is  used  in 
this  section,  and  its  intellectual  character  is  much  below  that  of 
the  higher  section,  which  is  less  numerous,  and  where  the  classes 
have  the  benefit  of  more  immediate  instruction  from  the  assist- 
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ant  master.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  class  in  both  sec- 
tions shall  come  before  the  master  or  his  assistant  every  day, 
and  this  rule  prevades  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  English  school,  however,  from  its  num- 
bers, this  exercise  must  be  a  mere  revision  by  the  master,  while 
in  the  higher  it  is  a  true  lesson.  In  this  section  I  heard  an  ex- 
cellent recitation  from  the  pupils  in  reading,  with  explanatory 
and  etymological  exercises,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  in 
English  grammar  with  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  in 
history.   Girls  and  boys  were  mingled  in  the  classes. 

In  the  mathematical  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  monitors, 
the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  master.  Modern  geogf aphy 
is  also  taught  here,  and  the  school  is  well  furnished  with  out- 
line maps  without  names.  In  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic, 
the  revisions  by  the  master  are  more  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
and  in  geometry  the  mutual  instruction  nearly  disappears. 

The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  all  attend  the  writing 
school  for  an  hour  a-day.  The  monitorial  system  here  produces 
very  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  merely 
mechanical  branch  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  entirely  applicable.  The 
monitors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  serves  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  hour  spent  in  school.  Drawing  is  pursued 
at  other  hours  by  those  who  have  the  disposition  for  it 

The  schools  composing  this  college,  the  higher  departments 
inclusive,*  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  but  they  owe  their 
merits  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  not  of  the  method. 
In  fact,  the  instruction  appears  to  produce  the  best  results  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  least  u&ed»  and  the  master's  talent  is 
directly  exercised  in  teaching. 

CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  advantages  of  a  decided  improvement  in 
instruction  in  one  institution  are  lost  to  the  public  from  not  being 

*  The  daMical  department  is  tinder  the  char^  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carmichael, 
to  whoM  hospitality  and  kind  attention  I  feel  much  indebted. 
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transferred  to  others.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system  of 
the  Sessional  School  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in 
the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh.  That  in  Circus  Place  was 
founded  by  subscription,  to  apply  the  intellectual  method  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  instruction  of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  or  Academy,  or  other  classical  schools. 

It  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  re- 
tains them  until  nine  or  ten,  when  they  are  fitted  to  begin  a 
classical  course.  The  intelligent  rector*  informed  me,  that  he 
preferred  decidedly  such  pupils  as  came  from  the  infant  schools 
to  others,  finding  them  more  teachable  and  more  tractable. 

The  school  is  purely  an  English  one,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Sessional  School  It  has, 
however,  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  the  fact  that  each 
class  has  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  hence  no  monitors  are  used, 
unless  for  the  relief  of  the  master  in  promoting  order,  by  no- 
ticing offences.  The  classes  are  in  different  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  the  benches  placed  upon  forms  rising  in  steps. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  sys- 
tem here,  by  the  introduction  of  objects  of  nature  and  art  as 
the  ground-work  of  many  lessons.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  hardly  yet  fully  realized.  The  directors  are 
earnestly  engaged,  however,  in  extending  the  museum  auxiliary 
to  these  lessons*  There  is  a  lending-library  for  the  use  of  the 
school 

In  the  higher  classes  half  an  hour  of  each  week  day,  except 
Saturday,  is  occupied  with  religious  instruction.  Two  hours 
with  reading  and  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  his- 
tory, &c  Half  an  hour  with  geography.  Half  an  hour  with 
grammar.  Half  an  hour  with  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  with 
writing. 

The  highest  class,  composed  only  of  boys,  during  their  read- 
ing-lessons are  fully  drilled  on  "  prefixes  and  post-fixes,"  and 
the  analysis  of  our  language,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr. 

*  The  Rer.  Alexander  Reid. 
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Wood.    Both  in  this  and  the  next  class  the  instruction  which 
I  witnessed  was  excellent. 

The  classes  have  an  hour  of  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  spend  in  the  play-ground  attached  to 
the  school,  but  no  attempt  at  regular  physical  education  has  yet 
been  made» 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

Thb  present  law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France, 
dates  from  the  year  1839.  Previous  to  framing  it,  M.  Cousin 
was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  some 
of  the  states  of  (xermany,  the  systems  of  which  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  especially  Prussia.  The  information  collected 
by  him,  and  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Report,*  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  framing  of  the 
new  law.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  primary  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary,  and  superior 
primary,  and  the  least  amount  of  instruction  admissible  in  each 
grade  is  defined.  Jn  the  first  is  enuiperated  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
prescribed  by  law.  Linear  drawing,  is  very  generally  added 
to  these  branches,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  vocal  music  is 
also  taught. 

To  the  subjects  just  enumerated,  the  law  adds,  as  a  minimum 
for  superior  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with 
its  common  applications,  particularly  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  elementary  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  natural  history  and  geography,  and  particularly  the  history 
and  geography  of  Franca  This  superior  primary  instruction 
has  spread  but  little,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  1888  but  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  schools  of  the  sortf    In  Lyons  I  found  but  one  public 

*  Report  on  fbe  itete  of  public  instruction  in  Mvertl  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  ind  espeoiallj  in  the  kingdom  of  PnisBia,  hf  Victor  Cousin,  Peer  of 
France,  Slc, 

t  Two  hundred  and  thirty.five  of  these  schools  are  public,  and  ninetj^even 
private.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  King,,  on  primary 
iBstnKtkm^  June  1, 1838. 
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school  of  this  grade  in  1838,  and  that  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. 

While  the  law  thus  lays  down  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion constituting  the  least  admissible,  it  very  properly  says 
nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  public  schools 
there  are,  however,  two  leading  methods,  those  of  mutual 
and  simultaneous  instruction.  The  first  is  a  modified  Lan- 
castrian system,  originally  introduced  from  England.  The 
second  is  used  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  *<  Christian  Bro- 
thers," and  its  practices  are  derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
religious  body,  the  Abb^  John  La  Salle.  Specimens  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  schools  attached  to  the  Normal 
seminaries  for  educating  primary  teachers,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  department  of  France,  with  one  exception. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  establishments  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  use  either  method.  In  many  of  the  schools  fragments 
of  the  two  are  joined,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
mixed  system.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  however,  be  consi- 
dered a  special  method,  but  is  rather  a  modification,  in  various 
degrees,  of  one  of  tlie  systems  by  the  introduction  of  parts  of 
the  other.  Of  the  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
ixonfl  visited  at  Paris,  with  greater  or  less  care,  four,  besides 
giving  a  glance  at  two  others,  in  reference  to  musical  instruc- 
tion* Of  those  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  I  visited  two. 
At  Versailles,  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  primary  Normal 
schools,  and  the  similar  ones  at  Dijon.  At  Lyons,  two  of  the 
first  named  kind  and  one  of  the  second^  The  selection  was 
made,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  in 
regard  to  which  I  had  the  best  advice.*  Those  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  were  inferior  to  the  English  model,  and  tho^ 
upon  the  other  system,  to  the  similar  schools  in  Holland,  or  in 
Germany,  generally.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  enter- 
ing into  details  in  regard  to  them  in  this  Report     Primary 

*  At  Paris  I  was  much  indebted  to  the  obligingr  offices  of  M.  Lamotte,  In- 
spector of  Primary  Schools,  to  whom  I  was  introdaced  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Consin.  I  was  also  much  obligped  by  the  kind  introductions  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  of  M.  Ara^  and  of  M.  Charles  Coqucrel. 
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instruction  in  France  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  which,  although 
it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  for  the  future,  presents,  at  present, 
but  little  for  imitation  in  the  individual  schools. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  the  mode  of  teaching  music  adopted 
in  the  mutual  instruction  schools  of  Paris,  has  proved  highly 
successful,  and  that,  in  general,  the  results  of  the  attempt  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  these  schools  have  surpassed  the 
expectation  even  of  its  advocates.  The  introduction  of  linear 
drawing  has  also  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  from  engravings  is,  I  think,  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
inferior  to  that  used  in  the  schools  of  Berlin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
undervalue  the  efforts  lately  made  and  now  making  in  France, 
in  behalf  of  primary  instruction.  The  law  itself  was  a  great 
step.  The  system  of  inspection,  which  was  begun  in  1833,  was 
carried  out  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  one  inspector  to 
each  department  in  1835,  and  greatly  extended  by  creating 
sub-inspectors  in  1838,  and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
law.  The  regulation  of  the  schools  for  girls  in  1836;  the  in- 
crease of  primary  normal  schools  from  forty-seven  in  1833  to 
seventy-four  in  1838;  the  increase  of  more  than  a  million  in 
the  attendance  on  the  boys'  schools  alone,  between  1829  and 
1838;*  the  systematic  encouragement  to  infant  schools;  all  these 
are  positive  results,  which  have  been  already  obtained,  and  on 
which  France  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  previous  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  France,  there 
would  be  great  fastidiousness  as  to  their  character,  which  must, 
however,  rapidly  improve,  if  the  introduction  of  well  prepared 
teachers  from  the  normal  schools  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect 

*  These  numbers  are  from  &  Report  on  Primary  Instruction,  bj  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instructioii  (M.  Salvandy)  to  the  King  of  the  French.  Dated  Juno 
1,1838. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND^. 

Among  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  are  some  of  the  best 
which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  condition  of  popular  instruction 
is  worthy  of  a  nation  which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

The  primary  instruction  of  Holland  began  to  receive  its  pre- 
sent form  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  "  Society  for  Public  Utility,"  the  branches 
of  which  extended  throughout  the  country.  This  society  estab- 
lished model  schools  where  they  were  required,  published  cheap 
text-books,  excited  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  sti- 
mulated the  local  authorities  and  others  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Always  withdrawing  its  efforts  when  no  longer 
needed  in  the  cause,  it  avoided  the  effects  of  jealousy,  by  show- 
ing that  it  had  no  desire  for  control. 

With  a  view  to  produce  system  throughout  the  then  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  a  law  containing  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  primary  instruction  was  passed  in  1806,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  regulations,  to  carry  out  its 
details.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  those 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
doe  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  the  establishment  of  individual 
schools  being  left  to  the  local  authorities.  The  system  of  in- 
spection is  eminently  adapted  to  a  country  where  centralization 
has  never  existed,  and  has  proved  highly  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  appointment  in  each  school  district  of 
an  inspector,  and,  when  the  schools  are  numerous,  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

The  inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  of  a  province 
form  the  Provincial  Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  meet 
thrice  every  year,  receive  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  delibe- 
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rate  upon  the  concerns  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province, 
and  make  report  annually  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
carry  out  this  system,  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  authority 
to  convene  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
provincial  Boards,  to  advise  upon  general  matters.  Only  one 
such  meeting  has,  however,  taken  place.  In  the  general  con- 
trol of  primary  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  re- 
placed by  an  officer  called  a  referendary,  and  there  is  also  an 
inspector  general,*  who  resides  at  the  Hague. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  certain  preliminary 
examinations  must  be  passed  before  the  school-inspector,  or 
local  or  provincial  Board,  according  to  the  grade  sought 
There  are  four  grades,  requiring  each  a  different  examination. 
The  lowest  of  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
third  at  eighteen,  and  the  second  at  twenty-two.  The  second 
qualifies  for  the  mastership  of  any  primary  school,  and  the  first 
is,  in  fact,  honorary.  To  pass  the  examination  for  the  second 
grade,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  spell  correctly, 
to  write  a  good  hand,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  facility  in  imparting  instruction.  His  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  are  also  ascertained. 

This  general  examination  entitles  an  instructor  to  become  a 
candidate  for  vacant  schools,  either  public  or  private,  but  does 
not  supersede  the  special  examination  or  competition  which 
may  be  required  by  their  directors. 

The  law,  besides,  enjoins  upon  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  po- 
pulation, and  on  the  other,  not  to  allow  such  a  number  as  to 
render  the  income  of  the  several  masters  inadequate  to  their 
support 

The  definition  of  a  primary  school,  as  given  in  one  of  the 
regulations  issued  to  complete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field. 
According  to  it,  a  primary  school  is  one  in  which  youth  is  in- 

*  To  this  gentleman,  M.  Wynbeek,  I  am  indebted  for  mnch  attention,  for 
which  I  beg  leave  here  to  return  my  thanks. 
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in  the  intermediate  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher  than  in  the 
school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than 
one  case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
school  itself,  between  the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school, 
except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
latter;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  comparing  the 
establishments  of  different  places,  the  name  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  them- 
selves would,  I  have  thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious, 
without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  selecting  for  particular  descrip- 
tion one  of  Xhe  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  rank 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  states^  and 
engrafting  upon  the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
other  schools;  concluding  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  particulars 
io  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  French  schools  differ,  in 
general,  from  the  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  instruction  must  be  that  called  simultaneous,  or  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once.  In  practice^ 
this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and 
the  classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  I  found,  more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
the  lesser  number  being  well  adapted  to  the  method.  With  a 
well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  moderate  numbers,  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when 
judiciously  varied  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is 
permitted  to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough.  It  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  system  already  described  of  Mr.  Wood's  own  class 
in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  SchooL 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  favoured  in 
Holland.  A  very  decided  and  general  opinion  against  it  ap- 
pears early  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  comparison  of 
the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  ofiered  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  society  for  public 
utility,  and  taken  by  M.  Visser,  inspector  of  primary  schools 
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in  Freesland.  This  excellent  dissertation*  which  was  published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
form  or  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schools 
of  Holland  is,  that  pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach,  and 
who  will  probably  become  teachers,  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best  moni- 
tors of  the  Borough«road  School  in  London  are  boys  who  are 
likely  one  day  to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  use  of  a  few  ap- 
prentices to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  number  of  moni- 
tors to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  the  younger 
classes  entrusted  to  these  inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them  in  classes  which 
have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age  and 
attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  creed  in 
Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop  short 
of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught 
could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect.  Bible  stories 
are  made  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  different  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  school-books. 
The  publication  of  them  is  not  lefl  to  open  competition.  Every 
book,  before  it  can  be  used  in  a  public  school,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  acting  of 
course  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  schools,  f^rom  this  list  the 
provincial  board  of  primary  schools  select  those  which  they 

*  **Enayi  od  the  lubjecU  of  instruction  necessary  in  the  schools  (or  tho  poor, 
and  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  with  a  comparison  of  these  methods  and 
that  of  the  Bell.Lancastrian  mcUiod.*'  l92fK 
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consider  best,  to  be  used  in  their  province,  and  from  their  list 
the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of 
them  to  the  inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the 
society  for  public  utility,  the  other  at  Haarlem,*  by  the  govern- 
ment Formerly  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the  different 
primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their 
loss  of  time  during  the  day.  At  sixteen  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelli- 
gent teaching,  the  two  normal  schools  have  been  established 
to  supply  the  defect 

The  mateno/ of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in 
most  countries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes  general  geography,  natural  history,  linear  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  are  also  included  in  the  more  im- 
proved intellectual  systems.  While  the  material  is  thus  nearly 
the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  diflerent  than  the  results  produced 
by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  In 
some  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled to  read,  write,  and  cypher  mechanically,  the  school  is 
supposed  to  have  done  its  duty.  In  others  these  branches  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  developing  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  according  as  one 
or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  it  In  Holland  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  prevents  in  a  great 
degree  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching. 

*  EsUblislicd  in  1816. 
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The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  will  justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  clear, 
I  Shan,  even  at  the  risk  pf  dwelling  rather  long  upon  it,  present 
first  the  essentia]  features  of  the  instruction;  next  show  the 
chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to 
this  some  remarks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  text- 
books: then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and 
attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  per  week, 
I  shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,*  but  one 
formed  for  practice;  and  this  will  further  appear  by  stating,  in 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I  witnessed  at  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pupils. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best 
of  those  which  I  saw  in  Holland,  is  not  distinguished  above 
several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its  intellectual  character  seemed 
to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate  schools  where 
the  pupils  are  less  numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  subjects  of  instruction,  including  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  are: 

Exercifle  of  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties.  Learning  to  read  accord- 
ing to  Prinaen'a  method,  indnding  the  speUing  of  words  and  the  analysts  of  words 
and  simple  sentences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  with  printed  letters. 
A  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  from 
dictatioD,  for  orthography.  Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of 
the  Dutch  language.  Geography  of  Holland.  History  of  Holland,  including  its 
chronology.  Writing,  beginning  and  ending  with  writing  on  the  black-board. 
Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetie, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Pftictical  arithmetic,  to  decimal 
fraetioDS  indusife.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Moral  and  reUgiou*  instruotion, 
Voeal  musicii 

As  natural  history  does  not  appear  either  in  this  programme  or 
mothers  of  primaryf  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if 


famished  me  by  the  request  of  the  Inspector-general,  M.  Wynbeek. 
f  It  occurs  by  name  as  well  as  physics,  upon  a  list  of  subjects  and  books  fbr- 
Biafaed  to  me  by  Mr.  Prinsen,  at  Haarlem,  as  those  used  in  the  normal  eehool* 
but  I  did  not  see  it  on  the  list  of  exercises  of  the  primary  schools. 
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any  thing  was  taught  in  relation  to  a  branch  so  eminently  cal- 
culated to  promote  early  religious  impressions,  and  found  that 
incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
some  of  tiie  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  this  school,  as  in  general,  physical  training  forms 
no  part  of  the  system.  In  Holland  the  gymnastics,  so  popular 
in  Northern  Grermany,  have  never  been  permanently  introduced^ 
even  in  the  boarding  schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enu- 
merated above  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  Ust  of 
progressive  exercises : 

1.  Exercisefl  of  thought,  reason,  and  intelligence. 

2.  RxADiNo.  Prinsen's  Reading  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter- 
box. Oomposition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Explanation  of  words  and 
simple  sentences.  Spelling  from  memory.  Ebcercises  in  reading  difibrent  printed 
and  written  characters.  Simultaneous  reading  fit>m  a  series  of  books  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  Explanation  of  words  met  in  reading.  Composition 
of  sentences  on  the  reading-board.  Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography. 
G>rrect  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

3.  G&AMMAK  practically.   Conjugation  of  verbs,  Ax.    Parsing. 

4.  HiSTOKT  of  Holland  and  chronology. 

5.  Geogratht  of  Holland. 

6.  WaiTDia.  Elements  of  writing  on  the  black-board.  Writing  on  slates. 
Writing  of  numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital 
letters  and  large  hand.    Exercises  of  writing  on  the  black-board. 

7.  AEnrnnrio  by  induction.  Mental  arithmetic  Reading  Roman  numbers. 
Fraetical  arithmetic.  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  De- 
cimal fractions.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Theory  of  arithmetic  El&i 
ments  of  form. 

8.  Moral  asd  %kuqiojjb  instruction.    Bible  stories,  &c. 

9.  SiNoiNa. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  enumerated, 
I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  par- 
ticular school,  with  all  of  which  indeed  I  am  not  acquainted, 
but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I  saw  them 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and 
the  use  of  its  pupils  as  sub*teachers. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use, 
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are  those  recommended  by  Ewald,*  and  consist  of  a  selection 
from  various  authors,  as  well  as  of  many  subjects  on  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction  is  given 
orally,  according  to  the  following  outline:  The  child  is  taught 
to  observe  and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects 
which  are  about  him.f  Knowledge  of  colours.  Of  some  va- 
rieties of  form,  as  round,  square,  &c.  Naming  of  words  of 
similar  and  contrary  significations.:^  Meaning  of  verbs  in  com- 
mon use.  Numerating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the 
country  and  their  relative  values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell 
the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Questions  on  nature  and  art§  Qualities  of  resemblance  and 
distinction.  Compound  expressions,  as  "good  day,"  "besides,** 
&C.  Witty  sayings.  Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on 
weights  and  measures.  On  different  metals.  Articles  of  fur- 
niture in  common  use.  Diilerent  daily  occupations.  The  four 
ages  of  man.  Diilerent  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases. 
Riddles  and  charades.  Fables.  Honourable  and  dubious  ac- 
tions.   Explanations  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use 
in  Germany,  but  this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these 
exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prin- 

*  Korte  handleiding  Toor  het  Onderwijs  der  Jeug^  &e^  door  Johann  Ladwig 
Ewald,  geheel  oxngewerkt  en  met  aanieekeningen  vermeerderd.  (Amsterdam, 
1826.)    From  the  Grerman,  with  revijuon  and  additions. 

t  Pe8talozzi*8  Book  for  Mothers  is  referred  to.  I  had  an  interesting  example 
of  the  entire  want  of  previous  instruction  of  a  class  of  children  of  six  years  of 
age,  who  had  just  entered  an  intermediate  school  at  Haarlem.  They  had  received 
their  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  that  of  hufing  futel,  and  in  the  aflemoon,  the 
teacher,  to  show  me  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work,  gave  a  lesson  of 
induction.  The  children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  right  and  loft 
The  front  of  the  head  from  the  hack.  And  when  taught  to  know  the  right  hand 
fh>m  the  left,  could  not  tell  the  right  eye  from  the  left  Reading  is  taught  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  to  such  pupils,  by  the  phonic  method  applicable  to 
the  Dutch  language. 

t  Lohr*s  **  Food  for  the  Understanding,''  translated  from  tlic  German,  is  the 
manual  referred  to  by  the  tcachcfH. 

i  Lohr*8  work  is  used  as  a  guide  to  many  of  the  exercises  which  follow. 
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sen,  are  a  spelling  and  reading-board  to  be  presently  described, 
reading-tables  or  progressive  lessons  printed  and  pasted  upon 
boards,  and  a  series  of  reading-books,  beginning  with  the  simple 
vowel  sounds  and  rising  to  stories  for  children  who  have  a  fa- 
cility in  reading.  There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to 
guide  his  lessons.  The  reading-board*  consists  of  a  centre 
piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves 
between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters 
marked,  or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed. 
The  vowels  are  arranged  in  compartments  on  one  side  of 
the  centre-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.  The  letter- 
prisms  have  the  same  letter  in  different  characters,  capitals 
and  small  letters,  on  four  faces  of  the  prism.  This  reading 
machine  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the  pupil  takes  part,  such 
as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming  words 
from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely 
disarranged.  The  reading-tables  of  progressive  lessons  are  for 
the  purposes  of  varying  the  exercises,  of  employing  a  number 
of  children  actively  at  the  same  time,  and  for  habituating  them 
to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.  They  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  con- 
taining several  compound  sounds.  AH  the  combinations  of  let- 
ters used  form  words,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word  as  it  occurs. 
Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction. 
There  are  pictures  attached  to  each  letter,  representing  some 
object  or  action,  the  word  refeiring  to  which  contains  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  taught  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil  a  de- 
scription of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the 
right  word,  makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  let- 

*  Prinsen,  in  his  book  on  the  methods  of  teaching  to  read,  **  Te  leeren  leien,** 
attribates  the  invention  of  the  reading-board  to  Dellebarre. 
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ters,  and  hence  this  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spelling 
method,  is  called  "phonic"  (lautir).  The  reading-machine  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  "  first  reading-book,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  for- 
mer, by  following,  may  receive  ideas  of  emphasis.  The  read- 
ing-books contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  opera- 
rations,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  Holland,  familiar  letters,. &c.  They  contain 
various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  learning  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one 
of  the  pupils  composes  a  word  upon  the  reading-board  with 
written  letters;  then  all  name  the  sounds,  and  copy  the  forms 
upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary  forms  are  first 
taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basis;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the 
Hague,  the  teacher  has  ingeniously  sifted  out  the  elements  of  a 
current  small  hand,  and  begins  with  them.  From  the  best 
examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  outline  of  Prinsen's  Description  of  Haar- 
lem, used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  that  place.  It  begins 
with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  representing  a 
country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  position  of  the  town,  its  size  and  the  character  of  its 
environs,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings, 
the  divisions  of  the  town,  the  gates,  principal  canals  and  streams, 
principal  streets,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkable  build- 
ings in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
places  in  the  several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  After 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some  schools,  the  old 
method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's  me- 
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ihod,  cubical  blocks  being  used  for  numeration.  These  have 
been  superseded,  in  some  countries,  by  the  arithmetical  frame 
spoken  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  eye,  while  its  use  is  more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  cubes.  The  method  is  by  induction.  The  first  lesson 
teaches  to  combine  three  units,  variously,  by  addition.  The 
second,  to  reckon  these  forwards  or  backwards.  The  third,  to 
name  them  from  the  middle.  Then  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of 
greater  or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  differences,  of 
how  many  times  unity  must  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  three, 
or  elementary  ideas  of  subtraction,  of  multiplication,  and  of 
division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  follows  ideas  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combina* 
lions,  reaching  as  high  as  fifteen.  Counting  by  units,  by  twos, 
by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the  earlier  lessons. 
Counting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  &c.  and  always 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckon- 
ing up  to  twenty,  adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours, 
by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and  fours,  and  a  similar  series 
by  fives.  This  course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
from  the  insight  it  ^ves,  from  the  very  beginning,  into  the 
theory  of  arithmetic,  a  judicious  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  somewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the 
facility  of  the  later  progress.  The  various  exercises  in  arith- 
metic are  fully  detailed  in  the  programme  of  the  Hague  school, 
already  given.  The  elements  of  form  are  also  taught  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi. 

The  results  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  communi- 
cated in  and  out  of  school,  are  fully  shown  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Holland;  and  these  must.be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Sectarian  instruction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  schools,  while 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  fully 
dwelt  upon.  There  are  various  collections  of  Bible  stories  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  incidental  instruction,  so  important  in  a  school,  has  the  same 
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teDdency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions when  the  school  law  was  promulgated;  this  instruction  is 
imparted  out  of  the  school,  on  the  half-holidajrs  and  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  pupils  nearly  all  belong 
to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at 
the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a 
black-board  with  the  ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon 
it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are  of  very  various  charac- 
ters, as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal;  and 
very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

I  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished, 
within  the  six  or  eight  years  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each  school,  these  are 
sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  cl&ss,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  pass 
through  one  division  each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked, 
are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the  several  subjects. 

FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLAS& 
luurr  DivuuoN. 

HMUfl. 

of  thought  and  reason, 3 

I'lTaUes, 6 

Vowels  and  consonanti  from  the  letter-box, 1 

Compoaitiao  of  words  on  the  reading-board,           ....  3 

Cieneral  exercises  with  the  letter-box, -  1 

Spelling  ftom  memory,         .••••••-l 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences, 9 

KmnhaneoQB  reading  ftom  books, 4 

Indhidual  reading, 1 

HmmAiwig  difiSBrent  printed  characters, 1 

Mental  arithmetic, 1 

Exercises  in  arithmetic,        ...        .....  3 

Learning  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,  1 

Sitting  qniet, 1 

of  thooght  and  reason,  continued, 3 
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SECOND  DIYinON. 

Vowels  and  oonsonants  from  the  letter-box,  continaed, 

Spellingr  from  memory,  continned, 

EzpIanatioDS  of  words  and  sentences,  continued, 

Simultaneotis  reading  from  books,  continued 

Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board, 

Reading  written  characters. 

Writing  on  the  black-board. 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued. 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued. 

Writing  and  reading  numbers, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,    - 

Elements  of  form,         ... 

Sitting  quiet,        .... 


Hoan. 
1 

3 
3 


THIKD  DnrzsioN. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 
Spelling  firom  memory,  continued,         .... 
Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued* 
Simultaneous  reading  firom  books,  continued. 
Composition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board,  continued. 
Writing  on  the  black-board,  continued,  ... 

Reading  written  characters,  continued,  ... 

Grammar,  the  conjugations,  -        •        -     ,  - 

Writing  on  slates, 

Writing  out  verses  to  learn  by  rote,      .... 

Linear  drawing, 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,      .... 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 

Practical  arithmetic, 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  continued,   .        -        .        • 

£3ements  of  form,  continued, 

Tables  of  coins,    -        -• 

Catechism, 


3 


SECOND  CLASS. 

FUST  DIVISION. 

Exercisesof  thought  and  reason,  continued, 3 

Analysis  of  sentences, 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,     ....  1 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 5 
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Hoan. 
Correct  reading, 1 

ParBing, ....1 

Writing  on  slates, 2 

Writing  small  hand  on  paper, 5 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued,     .......3 

Tables  of  coins,  continued,   ........I 

Elements  of  form,  continued,         .......1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, I 

Moral  and  rdigious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Singing,       -• 1 

BBOOND  DnrisiON. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,  ....  5 
G>rrect  reading,  continued,  ...  ...        1 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  slate,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  paper,  continued,        ......        .4 

Writing  capital  letters, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland,  ........1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued,  .^^....1 
Practical  arithmetic,  continued,  ..••-..3 
Rules  of  arithmetic,     .........        I 

Decimal  fractions, 1 

Elementsof  form,  continued,        - 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued,  «  «...  I 
Vocal  music,  continued, 1 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  conUnued, 1 

Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry, 1 

Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography, 3 

Grammar,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland,  continued, I 

Chronology  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 2 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  copy  ^ips, 2 

Writing  capital  letters  and  figures, 1 

Writing  on  black-board, I 
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Hoan. 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        -        • 1 

Practical    ditto,        ditto,  4 

Rules  of     ditto,        ditto,  3 

System  of  weights  and  measttres, 1 

Theory  of  numbers,      .........1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Catechism,  continued, 1 

Vocal  music,  continued, 1 

The  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  was 
present,  enabled  me  to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetic  with 
the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  forming  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  numerating  written  numbers,  making  Roman  nume- 
rals, in  higher  reading,  in  the  elements  of  form,  in  higher  arith- 
metic, in  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and 
in  vocal  music.  Their  attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in 
general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  of  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Holland,  not  only  by  learning  tables,  but  by  reference  to  the 
standards  themselves,  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  preserved  in  every  school  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  very  great 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  are  carried 
further  in  the  burgher  schools.  Thus  the  course  of  grammar 
is  extended,  and  general  history  and  geography  are  added. 
The  essentials  are,  however,  the  same,  and  there  is  no  new 
train  of  study. 

The  instruction  in  the,  so  called,  French  schools,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  the  one  established  by  the  school-com- 
mittee of  Utrecht  This  school  consists  of  three  divisions :  two 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar 
to  that  already  described.*    At  from  ten  to  eleven  they  pass 

*  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  method  of  teaching  geography  by  delineating 
maps  on  the  black-board  in  use  in  this  school  The  master  himself  must  be 
practiced  in  the  art,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  learn  by  imitation. 
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to  the  French  school.  Here  they  make  further  attainments 
in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history 
in  detail,  carry  their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra, 
continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make  greater  progress  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and,  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and,  by  using  it  as  the  lan- 
guage of  recitation,  and  learning  much  of  the  other  branches 
through  its  medium,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it  In 
some  of  these  schools  physics  and  natural  history  are  taught, 
and  Latin  is  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Grammar 
School* 

*  Aflf  lor  eiample,  in  an  admirable  private  school  by  Mr.  Tip,  at  Utrecht 
The  Bchool  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  is  also  called  private,  not  being 
supported  by  the  public  funds,  but  its  plan  is  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


8T8TEM  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  primary  schools  in  the  different  states  of  Germany 
which  I  visited,  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  struck  me  most  favourably.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  certain  of  its  primary  schools; 
then  notice  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  pre- 
facing the  account  by  a  few  words  on  its  system  of  public 
instruction;  next  describe  the  model  primary  school  of  the 
town  of  Frankfort  on  Maine;  and,  finally,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  period  by  an  account  of  the  school  method 
of  Graser  of  Bayrenth,  in  Bavaria.  The  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  general,  in  Bavaria,  is  not  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  special  notice. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  present  primary 
school  system  of  Prussia  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  or 
that  it  has  been,  within  twenty  years,  recast  and  moulded  into 
its  present  form.*     The  fact  however  is,  that  it  is  a  system 

*  This  impreMion  ii  derived,  «e  well  «e  I  can  trace  it,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  PuUio  Inetmction  in  Pmaeia,  Slc^  by  M.  Victor  Cooain.  M.  Conain 
qnotea  largely  from,  and  oonunenta  upon,  **  the  legialative  project  of  1819,  which 
haa  the  force  of  law,  and  regnlatea  the  present  order  of  things  throughout  the 
country.**  (American  edition  of  Report,  dtc^  p*  35.)  He  speaks  so  often  of  *'the 
law  of  1819,**  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  there  waa  such  a  law, 
until  I  came  to  consult  authoritiea,  namely,  the  authorised  collection  of  laws  on 
primary  instnietion,  by  Dr.  Neigebaur,  (Sammlung  der  auf  den  ASentlichen 
Unterricht  in  den  KflnigL  Preuas  Staaten  sich  bexiehenden  Verordnungen,  Slc^ 
1896.)  (Das  Volks-Schulweien  in  den  Preussischen  Staaten,  1 634),  and  the  An. 
nual  of  Common  School  Inetmction,  by  Dr.  Beckedorff.  (Jahrbttcher  des  Prens- 
sischen  Volks49ohu]wesens.)  In  neither  of  them  is  a  general  law  on  public  in- 
•truotion  of  the  date  of  1819,  or  notice  of  such  a  law,  to  be  found,  and  aome  of 
the  provlaiona  enumerated  by  M.  Couain  are  not  contained  in  any  of  the  decrees 
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composed  of  fragments  of  very  difierent  dates,  beginning  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  before  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ex- 
isted, and  variously  modified  from  that  time  to  the  present  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system,  that  its  provisions 
have,  for  the  most  part,*been  tried  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
vision has,  on  trial,  proved  ill  devised,  it  has  been  promptly  mo- 
dified or  annulled.  Prussia  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have 
possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  monarchs 
who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  their  exertions  in 
this  cause. 

I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  earlier  measures,  in  regard 
to  primary  instruction,  in  chronological  order,  to  establish  the 
point  as  to  the  early  date  of  many  important  regulations  now 
in  operation;  then  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  existing  laws,  attaching  to  each  the  date 
at  which  it  appears  in  the  statute-book,  so  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  may  still  be  ascertained. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second 
(1540),  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the 

aetaally  given,  while  many  are  in  decrees  antecedent,  and  othera  in  decreet 
aubfleqoent  to  1819.  These  and  other  German  authorities  are,  besides,  direcUy 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Neigebaor,  in  the  pre&oe  of  his  work 
published  in  1834,  expressly  says  that  no  general  law  exists.  ''The  progress 
of  the  important  department  of  public  instruction  has  hitherto  rendered  it  im- 
poMiUe  to  make  a  general  law  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  Prussia.  All 
the  important  measures,  up  to  this  time,  are  contained  in  separate  ordinances, 
which,  as  the  older  collections  have  become  obsolete  by  this  progress,  must  be 
compiled  anew  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  officers.**  Mr.  Thiersch,  of  Munich, 
in  his  work  on  the  present  condition  of  public  instruction  in  certain  states  of 
Germany,  (Uber  den  gegenw&rtigen  Zustand  des  Offentlichen  Unterrichts  in  den 
westlichen  Staaten  von  Deutechland,  &C.,  von  Friedrich  Thiersch,  1833,)  says, 
in  speaking  of  Prussia,  **  In  a  decree  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  1817,  a 
general  school  system  had  been  promised,**  »  »  •  »  «  but  this  royal  pro- 
mise has  remained  unfulfilled  for  eighteen  years.** 

The  numerous  writers  out  of  Germany,  who  speak  on  this  subject,  hayo  evi- 
dently drawn  their  conclusions  that  the  law  of  1819  is  in  existence,  from  M.  Cou- 
s'm^s  authority,  and  hence  cannot  be  considered  as  giving  independent  testimony 
on  the  matter. 
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Electorate,  with  express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement.*  In  1545 
the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent  council,  or  board,  on 
church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some  length  by  the 
elector  John  George  (1573),  special  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is 
remarkable  as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  super- 
intendence, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates, 
and  two  notables,  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present 
school-committees.  It  provides  also  for  Sunday  catechetical 
instruction  of  children. 

In  1717  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  King  of 
Prussia,  enjoins  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parochial  clergy- 
men.! In  1785  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.|  To  induce 
a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of 
age  shall  pay  a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school 
or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as  it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present 
one  of  forced  attendance.^  The  same  decree  refers  to  school- 
houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing  that  such  asso- 
ciations existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  public 
schools;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are 
not  numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  requiring 
each  parish  to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides 
further  for  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the 
pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  for  aid  to  peasants  who 

*  Beckedorff  Jahrbacher  des  Preussiachen  VoUw-SehulwesenB.  Zweiter 
Band.  Ent  Heft  Beckedorff*B  Annual  of  Common  Schools  in  Prasria,  vol.  ii., 
No.  1,  pp.  18, 19,  &c  t  Ibid^  p.  30. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Dr.  KrOger,  of  Hamburgh,  aayt,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  thin 
subject,  that  imperfect  establishments  existed  as  early  as  1680  in  Gotha,  Wesel, 
and  Brunswick,  and  as  early  as  1701  at  Konigsberg. 

§  Das  Volk  Schulwesen  in  den  Preuss.  Staaten,  dtc,  von  Dr.  Johonn  Ferdi. 
nand  Neigebaur,  1834.  Neigebaur*8  Collection  of  Decrees,  dec,  relating  to 
Common  Schools,  Slc^  1834,  p.  1. 
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have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of  age,  by  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school 
fund.*  A  rescript  of  1738  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors 
of  schools.f 

An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738. 
This  decree  requires  that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined 
by  the  inspectors  of  schools,  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail.  It  directs  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers;  fixes  the  hours  of 
daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon;  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and 
regulates  the  emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master.^ 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Hecker,§  and  approved  by  the  king  (1763),  are  very  precise, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  part  superseded  by  later  decrees, 
many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force.  They  provide  for  the 
selection  of  school-books  by  the  consistory;  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  until  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text- 
books ;  fix  the  school  hours,  requiring  six  hours  a-day  of  instruction 
in  winter,  and  three  in  summer,  and  one  hour  of  catechetical 
instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching;  require  that  all  unmar- 
ried persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
firom  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children;  require 
that  the  school-master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church  regis- 
ter with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school, 

*  Dim  Volk  SchulwMen  in  den  PreuM.  Stuten,  &>c^  Ton  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
naad  N«t^baiir,  1834.  Naigabaur*^  Collection  of  Decroei,  itc^  relatmg  to  Com. 
mon  Schools,  dtc,  1834,  p.  1,  Slc.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

t  Bcckcdorff*8  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  33.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman,  in  his  periodical 
visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  school-master,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of 
the  seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
different  branches  with  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the 
school;*  require  the  parochial  clergy  to  visit  the  schoob  twice  a 
week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  perform  the  same  service  al 
least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  (1765),  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It 
shows  the  settled  policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in 
special  seminaries,  now  so  important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by  name  for  this  purpose, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each,  and  assigning 
his  duties.! 

In  1787  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of 
instruction,  under  the  title  of  an  **  Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober 
Schul-Collegium,)  of  which  the  minister  of  state  was  president.' 
This  council  was  directed  to  examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon 
the  licenses  of  n>asters,  on  the  reports  of  the  provincial  school 
boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect  seminaries  for  teachers  at 
the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their  regulations;  to  send 
out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school  boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school-committees,  or 
patrons*!  This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force 
until  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  state  and  instruction 
in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

*  Ndgebttor  of  1834,  p.  5,  dec 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  TbiB  decree  contaiiifl  the  remarkaUe  eentence,  **  The  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  oommon  people,  most  not  consider  or  treat  the  teacher  as  a  scrMitt, 
bat  as  an  qficer^  whose  duty  it  is  to  form  good  tenants  for  landlords,  and  chil^ 
dren  for  parents." 

t  Beckedorff 's  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 
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The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  boards  it  will  be  seen,  now 
belong  to  that  council* 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of 
1794,  which  introduces  geography  and  natural  history  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their 
most  important  exercises;  it  also  attempts,  by  minute  prescri]>* 
tions,  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.*  The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of  Silesia  was 
also  revised  in  ISOl.f 

Having  now  brought  this  chronological  account  to  the  be^ 
ginning  of  our  century,  and  shown  that  many  provisions  of 
weight  originated  previous  to  this  period,  I  proceed,  according 
to  the  purpose  already  explained,  to  leave  the  chronological 
order,  and  to  give  a  view  of  the  more  important  regulations  now 
in  force,  appending  to  them  the  date  of  their  enactment  These 
dates,  with  the  foregoing,  show,  that  while  the  separation  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  from  that  of  the  state*  in  16 17,. 
no  doubt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  present  system,  and  was 
an  important  change  in  administration,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  This  division,  in  fact,  resulted 
from  the  efiects  of  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  system  itself^ 
and  especially  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  As  early  as  1806» 
a  measure  of  great  consequence  was  adopted,  that  of  sending 
teachers  to  the  school  of  Pestalozzi  and  others ;  many,  also^ 
went  at  their  own  expense;  and  thus  improved  methods  were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  and  over  Germany  in  general.^ 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
are  the  following :  The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins 
to  this  supervision  that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.^ 

•  Neigcbaur  of  1834,  p.  71,  Slc^  No.  29.  f  Ibid.,  No.  8,  p.  41,  Ac, 

t  Dr.  KrOger  {rives  me  the  names  of  several  men  now  high  in  the  datiet  of 
public  instruction,  (Kaweran,  Hoffman,  Hiensch,  Kunze,  Plomano,)  which  fully 
boar  out  my  assertion.    LeUer  of  22d  May,  1838.    Dr.  K.  was  also  one  of 
these  teachers. 

k  Cabinet  order  of  November  3, 1817.  Frederick  WiUiam  the  Third.  (Neige- 
baur,  1834,  p.  186,^.)  The  duties  of  the  section  of  public  instruction  and  re- 
ligious  affiurs  of  the  state  council  were  already  defined  in  1810.  (Neigebaur., 
p.  177«&«.) 

29 
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He  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
members,  and  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section  for  public  instruc- 
tion has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually  twice  a 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
amination, and  reports  to  the  minister.*  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor, 
styled  Superior  President,  (Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Consistorium.)t  This  council 
has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  of  the  ministerial 
council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of  se- 
condary public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education 
of  primary  teachers.];  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of 
which  one  has  charge  of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  pro- 
vince,§  under  the  title  of  the  School  Board,  (Provincial  Schul- 
Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to  exercising  the 
general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text  books,  and  gives 
permission  for  their  introduction  after  having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  ministry.  This  Board  communicates  with  the 
higher  authorities  through  their  president,  to  whom  the  reports 
from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  be  presently  spoken  of,  are 
addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school  matters, 
they  are  referred  to  the  Board  for  examination.|| 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province  is  called  a 
Regency,  (Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
Circles,  (Kreisen,)  and  those  into  Parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The 
chief  civil  authority  in  the  regency  is  a  president,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  re* 
spectively  of  the  internal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church 

•  BeckedorfTs  Annual,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.  f  Neigebanr,  1834,  p.  17d. 

t  Neigebaor  of  1834    Instracticms  for  Prorindtl  School  Boards,  October  83, 
1817,  p.  179.    Cooatn,  Public  Inttmotaoii  in  Pruaaia,  p.  fiO,  Ameriean  editioii. 
i  Neigabaur  of  1634,  p,  188-9.  ||  Ibid^  p.  179,  See. 
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and  school  matters.*  The  last  named  committee  examines 
and  appoints  all  the  teachers  of  elementary  and  burgher  schools 
within  the  regency,  superintends  the  schools,  ascertains  that 
the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in  order,  ad^ 
ministers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends 
the  administration  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects 
the  church  and  school  fees.t  This  committee  is  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  regency  called  a  School-councillor,  (Schul- 
rath.)  As  councillor,  he  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial 
consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  to  report  upon  their  affairs  in  his  regency,  of  which  the 
provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.1  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who 
has  charge  of  several  parishes.^  These  inq^ectors  are  gene- 
rally clergymen,  while  the  school-councillors  are  laymen.  Next 
below  the  special  superintendents  is  the  immediate  authority, 
namely,  the  school-committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.)  Each  parish 
(Gemeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,||  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul- 
Vorstand,)  consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and 
from  two  to  four  notables;  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
varying  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
endowed,  entirely  supported  by  the  parish,  in  part  by  the  pro- 
vince or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  appoints  a 
school-inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.1l 
Ip  cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school-committee  or  school- 
deputation,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local 
inspectors. 

*  Neig«baiir  of  1834,  InttniolMM  of  Slat  DeeMnber,  1835,  p.  188. 
t  Ibid.,  Inativiiion  for  Um  Rogweiot,  October,  1817,  p.  1^  4bo. 
t  IbiiUOnliiiuioe  of  1815,  p.  179. 

i  School  Regulations,  Neigebaur  of  1834«  p.  5,  Slc^  No.  8. 
I  Netgebeiir  of  1836.  Order,  du^,  June,  1830,  p.  181,  and  preWom  decreet,  all 
poiBtiBg  to  the  lame  rcault. 
f  Naigebaur  of  1834.    Cabinet  Order  of  1819,  p.  195. 
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Thus  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  in- 
struction is  entirely  within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the 
central  government,  and  takes  its  direction  according  to  the 
will  of  the  highest  authorities.  With  such  a  system,  under  a 
deq)Otic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  any 
law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  are: 

J^^  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  go  regularly  to  school.*  This  is  enforced  by 
the  school-committees,  who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend,  and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 

Second.  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elemen- 
tary school  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious 
persuasionsyf  each  denomination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by 

*  Royal  Pmwian  General  RegolatioDs  &r  the  Schools  of  the  Coimtry.  (Neige- 
batir  of  1826,  p.  126.)  Five  yean  is  named  as  the  period  for  beginiiing  school,  bat 
•even  is  that  when  the  police  regrulations  render  the  attendance  obligatory.  See 
also  Neigebanr  of  1834  Cabinet  Order  of  1825,  p.  64.  M.  Cousin  calculates 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  in  Prussia,  in 
1831,  at  2,043,030,  and  shows,  from  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
different  primary  schools,  that  2,021,421  were  in  actual  attendance,  leaving  but 
21,609  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  children  educated  in  private  schools,  at  home, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  latter,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
17,935.  (Cousin's  Report,  Araer.  Edit  p.  311).  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  would  thus  appear  to  be  in  the  schools.  The  ratio, 
however,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  the  provinces  of 
8azony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  the  proportion  was,  in  1831,  higher  than  one- 
Mzth,  while,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  it  was  one-seventh,  and  in  Posen,  as  low 
■s  one-eleventh.  (KrOger*s  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin,  p.  213.)  The 
■umber  is  swelled  to  that  stated  above,  the  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  account  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age:  the  pupils  of 
the  inftnt-echools,  the  work-schools,  orphan  asylums,  &c,  being  included  under 
the  head  of  those  who  are  in  the  elementary  schools. 

t  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  since  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  to  form  the  Evangelical  church,  there  are  but  two  divisions.  Protest- 
ants  and  Roman  CathoKes. 
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their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school-house,  its  furni- 
tare,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are  all 
provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial 
funds,  and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  house-holders.  When  the 
parish  is  poor,  it  is  assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and 
even  by  the  state.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  most  of 
the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more  upper  primary  or  burgher 
schools.* 

Third.  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,!  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  them- 
selves. Their  exemption  during  their  term  of  study  from  active 
military  service  required  of  other  citizens.  A  provision  for 
their  support  during  their  term  of  study.  A  preference  given 
to  them  over  school-masters  not  similarly  educated.  Their  ex- 
amination previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the 
province  where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent 
exemption  from  active  military  service,  and  even  from  the  an- 
nual drill  of  the  militia,  if  they  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school-inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties.  Provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fowrik.  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools  and  ren- 
der them  a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers 
in  fact  its  officers.  In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connexion 
secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  It  gives  the 
government,  however,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  schools, 
securing  that  no  principles  shall  be  disseminated  in  them  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  central  authority, 
and  even  providing  for  the  propagation  among  the  people  of 
those  in  which  it  may  desire  them  to  be  educated. 

*  In  1833  there  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  burgher  schoola  in 
Pniflsta.    (Kr<Sger*e  Appendix  to  bis  Transl.  of  Cousb.) 

f  In  1833  there  were  forty-three  each  seminaries  in  Prussia,  attended  by  two 
thouMnd  and  thirty-six  pupils,  and  furnishing  nearly  eight  hundred  teachers 
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Having  thus  completed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  proceed,  according  to  the  division  made  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  describe  some  of  the  individual 
schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  of  popular  instruction 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  in  general  the  most  improved  Prussia  has  certainly  set  a 
noble  example  in  this  respect  It  is  true  that  the  government 
has  provided  that  the  incidentals  of  instruction,  which  exert  so 
strong  an  influence  on  the  mind,  shall  all  tend  to  educate  the 
people  in  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  existing  order  of 
things,  but  they  would  have  been  untrue  to  their  political  sys- 
tem bad  they  not  done  so,  and  this  fact,  instead  of  leading  to 
a  rejection  of  the  experience  of  their  schools  by  nations  more 
advanced  in  the  true  principles  of  government,  should  stimulate 
them  to  a  like  care  in  their  systems  of  education.* 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  elementary,  and  the  burgher  or  middle  school.  The 
first  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  second,  as  might  be  supposed 
by  its  name,  but  is  intended  for  such  chiklren  as  are  to  receive 
an  elementary  education,  only  remaining  at  school  until  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  schools  in  the  cities  and  large 
towtis  educate  the  poor,  and  are  frequently  designated  as  poor 
or  charity-schools,  (Armen-schulen.)  The  others  are  intended 
for  children  whose  parents  can  dispense  with  their  services 
until  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Their  pupils  generally  become  artisans 
or  shopkeepers. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  grades  of  burgher  schools,  of  which 
the  higher,  usually  found  in  the  cities,  besides  preparing  its 
papUa  as  just  stated,  enables  them  to  enter  the  third  class  of  the 

*  It  is  ftequently  a  qoeBtion  what  reaalts  have  been  deriTed  from  Uiis  moch 
vaunted  tyttem.  What  has  been  the  efiect  open  the  people?  To  answer  this 
■ceoratdy  woold  require  a  laag  reaidenoe  in  the  country;  to  have  known  its 
■late  in  pastyean^  and  to  estimate  accurately  the  causes  of  any  observed  changes. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  question,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  my  results  as  an  an* 
swer,  but  merely  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  intellectnal  and  moral  con- 
dition of  this  people  to  others  of  the  same  race,  in  circumstances  otherwise  some- 
what similar,  but  less  &voured  by  education.  It  is  impossible  to  ju^ge  of  the  r». 
suits  which  would  be  produced  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  by  those  of 
Prussia. 
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grammar  school  or  gymnasium.  The  instruction  in  them  is 
altogether  better  than  that  in  the  elementary  schools,  which 
latter,  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  inferior  to  those  of  Holland. 
The  lower  burgher  schools,  on  the  contrary,  afford  an  elevated 
standard  of  true  primary  instruction,  and  Prussia  has  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  whole  class. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  this  kingdom  would  no 
doubt  be  practicable  in  a  general  sense,  by  means  of  the  sys- 
tem already  described.  There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  of  spirit  in  the  schools  and  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  Very  wisely,  however,  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  not  prescribed,  and  though  a  common  sentiment  among 
the  directors  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  produces  an  ap- 
proximation to  uniformity  of  method  among  the  younger  mas- 
ters, yet  even  among  these  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  we  speak,  then,  of  uniformity  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  it  must  be  understood  with  great  limitations,  or  we 
give  a  theoretical  view  of  what  might  be,  instead  of  a  prac- 
tical one  of  what  is. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERUN. 

The  Prussian  system  admits  of  so  much  license  in  its  minor 
arrangements,  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin,  as  at  pre- 
sent established,  vary  from  the  parochial  system  in  use  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  resulting  from  a  plan  proposed  to  the  regency 
by  School-counsellor  Reichelen,  and  adopted  in  1827.  There  ara 
at  present  nine  public  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  if  the 
classes  were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally 
intended,  fourteen  schools  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Reichelen.  The  number  of  pupils,  however, 
in  charge  of  a  single  master,  is  greater  than  that  just  stated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efliciency  of  the  schools. 

The  masters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they 

*  Tbe  Mluy  of  the  heail  master  of  boUi  boys*  and  girls*  schook  is  two  hnn^ 
And  uid  twenty*iive  dollars  per  annam,  besides  which  he  has  his  lodging  and 
oertain  allowances,  amonnting  to  flvin  seventy-fiye  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  dol- 
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collect  being  paid  over  to  the  school-committee.  Of  the  two 
schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin  which  I  visited,  one  came  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  instruction,  except  in 
the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and 
natural  history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  German  languages 
4.  The  geography  and  history  of  Prussia.  5.  Arithmetic. 
6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writii^.  IQ.  Singing.  In 
none  of  these  schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at- 
tended to.  In  each  there  is  a  girk'  school,  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys',  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for 
each  sex,  the  head  master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assistant 
the  second;  in  one,  however,  the  two  classes  were  subdivided, 
forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the 
lower  contained  pupils  from  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from  eight  and  nine  to  twelve 
and  thirteen  years.  This  division  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  which  I  have  already 
described;  it  requires  the  union  in  one  class  of  pupils  in  very 
different  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous  teaching 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six, 
and  the  upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  the  former  having  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the.  latter, 
which  is  a  good  anangement  There  is  a  short  interval  of 
recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  The  religious  instruction 
consists,  in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  The  schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading  is  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  ahready  described  at  length  under  the  head  of 

Inrs.    The  pupils  pay  at  the  minimum  three,  and  at  the  mazimom  thirty  cents 
per  month.   In  one  of  the  schools  which  I  visited,  the  fees  amounted  in  all  to  ahout  ' 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  the  two-fifths  of  which,  forming 
the  masier^s  perquisite,  amounted,  therefore,  to  about  forty-scven  dollars  a  year. 
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primary  instruction  in  Holland.  In  many  schools  the  reading- 
board  and  letter-blocks  are  used;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited, 
writing  was  taught  with  reading.  Exercises  of  thought  and 
speech  are  interwoven  with  the  elements  of  reading.  The 
reading-books*  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruc- 
tion in  this  branch  with  incidental  information  in  morals,  the 
history  of  the  country,  history  of  the  church  and  of  sects,  bio- 
graphy, geography,  natural  history  and  elementary  physics, 
grammar,  &c.  This  incidental  method  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  sufficient  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct, 
though,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  the  exercises  in  reading  are  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of  sounds.  From 
the  books  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities 
to  be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  con- 
sulting the  master,  adopt  such  as  they  please,  and  when  the 
teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same  authority. 
The  Ust  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and 
committee.  The  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction  are  practised, 
especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries are  employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  master,  it  sometimes  varies  even  in  the  same 
school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down,  the  spirit  would 
be  different,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  cither  simulta- 
neous or  individual.  3.  The  German  requires  no  special  re- 
mark; it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
|Ay  is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geo- 
graphy, referring  to  maps,  and  learning  from  books.    There  is 

*  Hempel's  **Common  School  Friend,*'  which  I  found  in  uae  in  the  schools, 
appoan  to  me,  in  general,  to  be  a  good  compilation,  though  the  ideas  of  history 
which  it  gives  are  very  limited.  The  statements  in  regard  to  North  America 
are,  besides,  of  a  kind  to  lead  Uio  chUd  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  still  peo- 
pled  by  rod  men,  who  are  without  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  which  are 
enumerated  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  civilized  over  savage  life. 

30 
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a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements  for  teaching  this  branch. 
5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  In  one  of 
the  schools,  the  ground-work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of 
three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic,  but  I  have  seen  better  results  in  this  branch 
in  the  English  schools.  6.  The  geometry  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  according  to  Pestalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to 
memory,  and  not,  as  in  Holland,  by  actual  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards themselves.  9.  The  writing  is  taught  by  copying  from 
ordinary  copy-boards,  first  on  the  slate,  then  on  paper.  The 
black-board  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
resorted  to  for  orthography.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch 
is,  however,  only  tolerable.  10.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  note, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music  The  school 
is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with 
prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporal  punish- 
ment, though  it  is  allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals 
of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places,  unless  in  cases  of  gross 
neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment  These  places  are  in  some 
schools  regulated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing-lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling  as  well 
as  neatness  of  handwriting  are  taken  into  the  account 

The  arrangements  of  the  school-houses  in  Berlin,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  have  undergone  considerable  change  of  late 
years.  The  eighth  town-school  is  in  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  rooms  are  commodious,  and  provided  with  raised  platforms 
for  the  benches  and  desks;  aU  those,  however,  occupied  by  the 
larger  classes  are  defective  in  ventilation.** 

*  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  requiring  nearly  or  quite  gratuitoua  in* 
stmction  was  reckoned,  in  1827,  at  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  principally  in  the  nine  school-houses  now  erected.  One  of 
those  which  I  visited  contained  six  hundred  children.  It  is  intended  to  increaao 
the  number  of  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  such  an  accumulation  in  any  one,  three 
hundred  being  the  number  calculated  for  each  school. 
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These  schools  are  reasonably  good,  and  if  they  were  in  a 
country  less  celebrated  for  the  character  of  its  public  instruction 
than  Prussia^  would  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  they  can 
by  no  means  be  held  up  as  having  attained  all  that  is  possible, 
or  even  that  is  required,  in  establishments  of  the  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  charity  schools,  each  of  which  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  there  are  nine  schools  of  industry  (Erwerb- 
schulen)  for  girls;  in  these  the  pupils  work,  receiving  a  small 
compensation,  besides  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  There  are 
also  evening  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
where  those  who  have  gone  through  the  elementary  courses 
may  revise  or  extend  their  knowledge.* 

BURGHER  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL& 

These  are  the  higher  primary  schoob  already  referred  to. 
They  owe  their  superiority  over  the  others  not  only  to  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  the  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  but  to  various  minor  advan- 
tages. Among  the  first  of  these  may  be  stated  the  greater 
number  of  classes,  admitting  of  a  nearer  equality  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  and  hence  of  more  efficient  instruction. 
The  number  of  regular  classes  in  these  schools  is  usually  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  the  others  only  two.  Next,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  is  less  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  attended  with  the  same  efiect  as  just 
stated,  especially  where  individual  teaching  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  method.    In  the  whole  kingdom 

*  The  namber  of  elementary  schools,  public  and  private,  in  Berlin,  is  given  in 
the  cewnu  of  1831  at  117,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  13,131.  Of  borgher- 
■ehools  80,  attended  by  7,310  pupils,  making  197  primary  schools,  attended  by 
30,341  pupils.  Adding  750,  the  probable  number  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasia  and  real  schools,  we  have  21,091  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  between  the  ages 
of  one  day  and  fourteen  years  is  reported  in  the  same  census  to  be  67,709.  Ad- 
nutting  that  three-sevenths  of  them  are  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  we 
have  39,019  children,  who,  according  to  law,  should  be  in  the  schools.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  unexplained  deficiency  in  the  capital  of  nearly  8000.  These 
numbers  are  taken  from  the  table  given  in  the  Supplement  to  M.  CoUHin*s  Report, 
American  edition. 
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of  Prussia,  in  1831,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  one  in- 
structor in  the  elementary  schools,  was  seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  burgher  schools,  thirty-seven,  or  less  than  half  the  former 
number.  Again,  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  these  schools  secures 
to  them,  in  general,  advantages  in  the  choice  of  teachers  not 
possessed  by  the  others,  which  frequently  must  be  entrusted  to 
inferior  abilities  or  experience.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt,  as 
far  as  observation  may  be  trusted,  that  the  grade  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  in  the  burgher  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
others,  their  opportunities  of  domestic  culture  and  the  incen- 
tives to  exertion  are  greater,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
is  usually  more  improving.  All  these,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  tend  to  widen  the  interval  between  these  classes  of 
schools.  The  connecting  link  between  the  higher  burgher 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  is  afforded  by 
the  burgher  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  sometimes  called 
lower  burgher  schools.  Both  divisions  educate  the  same 
classes  of  individuals,  but  the  wants,  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  tradesman  of  the  small  town  and  of  the  city  are 
very  different,  and  the  instruction  to  which  they  aspire  differs 
essentially.  The  village  tradesman  of  Prussia  is  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  German,  and  to  cast  accounts,  while  the 
city  tradesman  of  the  same  class  must  be  better  informed  in 
these,  and  add  a  knowledge  of  French  and  some  mathematics 
to  his  elementary  acquirements.  Besides,  the  higher  burgher 
schools  are  made  to  serve  as  preparatory  establishments  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  modified  accord- 
iogly,  being  in  the  higher  classes  so  far  changed  as  almost  to 
remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  legitimate  primary  instruction. 
It  is  the  lower  class  of  these  schools  which  appears  to  me  to 
afford  a  suitable  standard  for  the  primary  grade,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  classifica- 
tion in  general  of  the  school  Divesting  the  higher  schools  of 
certain  features  which  do  not  appear  essential,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent models,  upon  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  arranged,  or  to  the  standard 
of  which  they  should  endeavour  to  attain.    Postponing  further 
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remark  on  this  subject  until  some  of  the  individual  schools  have 
been  described,  I  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  seminary  school 
at  Weissenfelsy  belonging  to  the  lower  burgher  school  class, 
and  of  three  higher  burgher  schools,  presenting  varieties  of  the 
same  grade  of  establishment,  namely,  the  Dorothean  higher 
city  school,  and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  and  the  higher 
burgher  school  of  Potsdam.  I  have  selected  these  as  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  which  I  visited, 
and  they  are  all  which  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  present 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEISSENFELS. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  at- 
tached to  the  seminary  for  teachers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.*  The  school  is  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissenfels, 
but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
may  reduce  to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the 
lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the 
two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  being  separated  in 
the  highest.  Each  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each.  The  whole 
course  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil  enters  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven. 

*  Dr.  HiHfiiiich,  ooe  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  of  Germany,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  MS.  aeoonnt  of  his  seminary,  and  other  valoable  do- 
coments,  besides  a  kind  welcome.  Dr.  H.  does  not  consider  his  school  a  true 
burgher  school,  (see  his  work.  Die  Deutsche  BOrgerschule,)  bat  I  speak  of  things 
as  they  exist,  and  with  names  as  commonly  applied.  This  school  was  placed 
mider  its  present  director  in  1822,  when  the  normal  school  was  re-organiaed. 
The  pnpils  of  the  highest  doss  pay  but  two  dollars  and  seven-five  cents  per  year 
for  tuition. 
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Table  of  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  **  Seminaiy  Schoor  at  Weiwenfela. 
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German  Language,  -    -    - 
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Writing, 

Drawing, 
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The  religious  instruction  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible 
stories  and  in  pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral;  in  Bible 
history  in  a  more  connected  form ;  in  learning  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, and  committing  parts  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  The 
pupils  are  also  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's 


*  ThiB  oolomn  b  calculated  on  the  safipoaition  that  the  pupil  remains  in  the 
■ehool  ftom  six  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  passing  through  the  lowest  class  in 
one  year,  and  each  of  the  others  in  two  years. 

t  As  the  instruction  in  writing  and  reading  b  combined,  I  hare  placed  half  of 
the  number  of  hours  under  each  head. 

t  Of  these  eight  hours  three  are  combined  reading  and  writing,  and  two 
copying. 
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sermon.'  The  study  of  German  includes  the  grammar.  There 
are  exercises  specially  of  orthography  and  s}mtax  in  the  upper 
cli^sses.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

*!!!* he  elements  of  reading  and  tariting  are  taught  together^ 
according  to  Dr.  Harnisch's  method,  already  described  as  in 
use  at  Halle.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading-lessons  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  general  knowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest 
class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  extends  through  fractions:  men- 
tal arithmetic  preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  That  of 
geometry  consists  merely  of  the  elements  of  form,  according  to 
Pestalozzi. 

Under  geography  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and 
political  geography  and  biography.  With  the  physical  geo- 
graphy is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  of  diflerent  countries.  In  the  summer  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter 
receive  lessons  upon  animals,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  attainable  by  those 
who  improve  sufficiently.  The  others  write  on  slates.  The 
first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introductory  to  writing;  afterwards 
it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a 
week  in  company  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class  singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teachers 
have  little  occasion  to  use  punishment  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  given  viva  voce,  and  the  pupils  in  general  appear  inte- 
rested in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the  record  of  delin- 
quencies, which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters 
once  a  week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faults  recorded.  The 
director  examines  it  once  a  month,  and  admonishes  those  who 
need  it  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

According  to  the  views  of  director  Harnisch,  as  to  what  a 
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true  burgher  school  should  be,  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through 
the  courses  of  this  school  are  just  fit  to  enter  one,  and  I  must 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  thus  making  the  elementary 
school  merely  a  step  in  the  general  course  of  education,  and 
one  which  leads  to  further  advance. 

The  schools  next  to  be  described  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  it  were,  of  the  class,  but  a  connecting  link 
will  be  supplied  by  the  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

DOROTHEAN  HIGHER  dTY  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  which  I 
was  recommended  to' visit  as  one  of  the  best  in  Berlin.*  The 
city  has  recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ingt  for  it  in  the  Dorothean  quarter  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career, 
they  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium 
or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen.  At  present  there  is  no 
first  class,  but  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies, 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
this  case  private  lessons  in  Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should 
judge  that,  when  established,  this  class  will  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "real  school,"  or  to  some  "technical  school."  Many  pu- 
pils are  actually  prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses  have  been  in  part  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  this 
school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing but  one  year  of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  cm- 


*  It  u  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Zinnow,  a  most  intelligent  and  devoted  teacher. 
t  Hie  cost  of  the  building  was  sUtcd  to  hare  been  25,000  thalcrs,  (#18,750.) 
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ployments  in  the  government  bureaux,  which,  however,  do  not 
require,  in  general,  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school*  now  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and 
the  others  of  two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  four  assistants  or  special  masters,  who 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in  teaching 
particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes  each  master  teaches, 
in  general,  the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is 
occupied.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a 
few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this  matter  is,  however,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  or  head  master,  who  varies  it  as 
appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  schooLf  In  some  of  the 
classes  there  is  a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  in  Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general, 
most  excellent,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  smaU 
number  of  text-books  employed.;]:  This  is  not  peculiar,  how- 
ever, to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good  school 
in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued 
with  his  subject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart 
knowledge  principally  orally  to  his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual;  hence  books  arc  chiefly  re* 
quired  for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to 
an  extent  which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit 

*  At  the  date  of  mj  visit  in  December,  1837,  the  school  numbered  one  hnndred 
and  ninety.4eT8n  papils.  The  fees  were  nearly  five  dollars  per  qaarter,  bot  it 
was  intended  to  redaoe  them  to  less  than  four  dollars.  Should  these  at  any  time 
not  prove  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  school,  tiie  city  must  supply  the  defi- 
cincy. 

t  The  masters  are  i^ipointed  by  the  school-committee,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  head  master. 

1 1  annex  the  list,  as  presenting  this  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  There^ 
an  bat  ten  text-books,  exclusive  of  those  for  teaching  Latin,  used  in  the  six 
classes.  Baedeeker's  Primer,  Piesterweg's  Reading  fiook  for  Schools,  Erk's 
Sicfaool  Songs,  the  BiUe,  Luther's  Catechism,  Church  Songs,  Schulze*s  Latin 
Grammar,  Drogan  **  Materials,*'  Roquette's  French  Grammar,  Gedicke's  Latin 
Reading  Book,  Schulze's  Latin  Exercises,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florian's  Numa  . 
Pompilius,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Diesterweg's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Zinnow  h 
Geometry,  Dielitz's  Historical  Tables. 

31 
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The  following  statements  give  the  course  of  instruction  in 
detail.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  subjects  as  unnecessary  for 
elementary  instruction,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  similar 
programme  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
period  of  instruction  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.* 
The  difference  between  the  instruction  in  a  Berlin  charity 
school  and  in  a  burgher  school  like  this,  is  at  present  very 
great  indeed* 

Sjojgious  Instkucti^n. 

ClaM  VI.  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament 

Claw  y.     Stories  from  the  New  Testament 

Class  IV.  Bible  History. 

Class  III.  Reading  and  explanation  of  selections  from  the  ScriptureK 

ChuM  II.    The  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
classes  are  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  in  the  fourth  class  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Kbie 
itself.  The  narrations  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various 
explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  history,  the  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which 
otherwise  he  might  fail  to  perceive,  since  his  attention  would 
be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  reading, 
rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  first  than  of  the  second  class* 

GeIUIAN  LAMaUAGV. 

Class  VI.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought  (indnctiTe  exercises).  Prepara- 
tory exercises  in  reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.  Fluent 
reading  of  words  and  sentences. 

Class  V.  The  most  important  parts  of  etymology  explained  by  reading  les- 
sons.   Exercises  of  orthography. 

*  The  expense  I  do  not  consider  a  reasonable  objection,,  for  if  the  people  haie 
a  right  to  instruction,  they  should  be  well  taught 
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diM  IV.  Ezercises  of  etymology.   Reading^  from  a  text-book.   Storiea  nar- 
rated for  written  ezerciaea.    Orthographical  ezerciaes. 
Class  III.  Grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 
Class  II.  The  same  continued.  Original  written  exercises  and  descriptions. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. In  teaching  to  read,  the  letter-box  and  composition- 
board,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  schools  of  Holland,  are  used.  The  lowest  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that 
each  teacher  has  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his 
charge.  The  reading  exercises  throughout  the  course  will  be 
found  included  under  the  title  of  ''German."  Diesterweg*8 
Reading  Book  for  Schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

Latim  Langvaoc 

Chun  IV.  Regnlar  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  Gedieke*s 

Reading  Book. 
Class  III.  Construdsons  varying  fiom  the  German.    More  diflScult  parts  of 

Gedicke's  Reading  Book.    Cornelius  Nepos. 
Class  II.  Irregular  parts  of  etymology.    Syntax.    Special  reference  to  the 

differences  firom  the  Grerman.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafler  that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  mental  culture  is  concerned  to 
those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  cannot  say  that 
observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect 

FamcH  liANGnAOK. 

Class  v.  Exercises  In  reading  and  translating  small  sentences. 

Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 

Class  III.  Irregular  verbs  and  rules  on  the  use  of  pronouns.    Numa  Pom- 

pilius  begun. 
Class  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  Grammar.    Numa  Pompilius 
completed. 

AjtrrHMXTio. 

Class  VL  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 
ChMS  V.  Denominate  numbers  and  preparatory  exercises  in  firaetiona. 
Class  IV.  Fractions. 
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CkuM  III.  ProportioDB,  with  their  appUcatioofl. 

Class  IL  Elements  of  Algebra,  Involution,  and  Evolution. 

The  course  of  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  seminary  school, 
of  which  I  shall  next  give  an  account,  is,  I  think,  better 
arranged  than  this. 

GiojOTaT. 

dasB  V.  Regular  figures,  &c  from  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Class  m.  Circles  and  polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  IL  Similarity  of  figures,  &C 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  semi- 
nary school,  and,  in  general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear 
to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for  their  age. 

NATVaAL  HiSTOET. 

Class  rV.  Domestic  animals^ 

Class  III.  Viviparous  animals. 

Class  IL  Birds  and  fishes,  iUostrated  by  a  small  ooHeetion. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

GCOGBAFRT. 

ClaM  V.  Knowledge  of  home.  The  district  The  provinoe.  The  kingdom. 

Class  rV.  General  geography. 

Class  III.  Principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  IL  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  history, 
its  monuments,  distinguished  men,  &.C.  The  course  follows, 
in  general,  the  plan  already  so  often  spoken  of,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  schools  of  Halle  and  Haarlem. 

HmoET. 

Class  IV.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  historical  events,  with  the 

study  of  particalar  ones  in  detail. 
Class  III.  Ancient  history. 
Class  II.  Modem  history,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
than  a  r^ular  narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  svstematic  historical  studies. 
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WRlTINa. 

Clan  VI.  Preparatory  exercises  in  tlte  lower  divisioB.    Letters  and  worda 

in  the  upper. 
Claaa  V.  Single  letters  and  small  sentences. 
Class  IV.  Writing  from  copj-slipe. 
Class  III.  Writing,  with  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  PestalozzPs 
method,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given 
by  horizontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined  lines.  In  regard  to  this 
branch  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  few  schools  which  I 
visited  did  not  present  a  satisfactory  proficiency. 

Daawino. 

C3a88  VI.  Preparatory  exercises.    Regular  figures. 

Class  V.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elevation. 

Class  IV.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines. 

Class  IIL  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines,  with  shadows. 

Class  n.  Solids  bounded  by  curved  surfiu^es. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  so  called  "  real  schools"  of  Berlin,  where  he  is 
teacher. 

SiHGiNG  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  ]ower  classes,  and  by 
note  in  the  upper.  The  execution  by  the  second  class,  which  I 
heard,  was  excellent.    They  sing  in  parts,  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during 
the  week  by  each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  instruction: — 
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AiTBDfement  of  the  liranches  of  instraction  at  the  Dorothean  Higher  City 

School 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Religious  instruction,    -    - 
German  Language,  -    •    - 

Latin, 

French,  ....... 

Arithmetic,      ..... 

Geometry,  ...... 

Natural  History,  .    .    .    - 

Geography, 

History,       ...... 

Writing, 

Drawing,    ...... 

Singmg, 

Total, 


3 


a 


2 
4 
5 

4 

3 

2 

4t 

2 

t 

2 
2 


3 


2 
3 
6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


a 


£ 


i 

0 


32     32 


2 
5 

4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 


2 

8 

4 
2 

It 

It 

4 

2 

2 


3 

H 


4 
10* 


J9 
5 


4 
2 
2 


32 


28 


26 


18 
42 
30 
26 
26 
14 
16 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 


The  three  higher  classes  have,  as  shown  by  the  table  just 
given,  six  hours  of  recitation  every  day  except  Wednesday 


*  Six  houni  of  the  instruction,  called  '^  German,'**  are  devoted  in  the  sixth  dasi 
to  learning  to  read,  and  four  to  ''Ebcercises  of  speech  and  thought** 

f  Two  hours  of  this  instruction  is  given  to  physics. 

t  In  the  fifth  class,  geography  and  history  are  combined  under  the  title  of 
**  Knowledge  of  home.** 

4  "Hiis  column  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  in  ihose  cksses  of  which 
the  «oarse  is  for  two  years,  and  adding  the  numbers  for  the  other  cli 
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and  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays,  and  on  which  Uiey  have 
but  four  hours.  The  lowest  class  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of 
school  hours  in  the  upper  classes  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  ninety-eight  hours;  to  sciences  and  the 
kindred  branches,  namely,  arithmetic^  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, geography,  and  history,  eighty- two;  to  the  branches  which 
specially  educate  a  part  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  import- 
ant applications  in  after  life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 
Similar  tabular  statements  will  be  furnished  for  the  other  schools 
of  this  class,  by  which  numerical  comparisons  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1S32,  and 
attached  to  the  Teacher's  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its 
name  from  this  connexion.  The  school  is  for  boys  only,  and, 
like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active 
life.  The  same  teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in 
the  seminary,  being  assisted  here  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary, 
to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice.  There  are  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for 
drawing  and  singing. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age. 
The  time  of  year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  school,  the  lower  four  of  which  each  retain 
the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year,  and  the  two 
upper,  each  two  years.  The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight 
years.  Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who 
do  not  pass  to  the  gymnasium  leave  the  schooL  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty .f 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Diesterweg  is  director. 

t  The  school  fees  for  the  four  lower  daises  arc  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
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Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  Every 
three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note  of  progress  and  conduct, 
to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circular  was 
sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from 
the  account  kept  of  recitations  and  conduct.  It  has  been  found, 
however,  much  more  effectual  to  give  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the  school  journal,  in- 
asmuch as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents. 
At  Easter  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  proper  proficiency  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a 
higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whose  parents  de- 
sire it,  may  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher,* 
during  the  time  considered  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  the  studies 
of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  RxLioions  Instruction.  Bible  history.  History  of  the  Church  anil  of  the 
Reformation.    Protestant  Catechism. 

2.  Lamouagbb.  (a)  German.  Fluency  in  reading,,  and  readiness  in  answering 
questions.  Capability  of  writing  an  exereise  upon  an  ordinary  subject  Gram- 
mar  of  the  language,  {b)  Latin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elements  of 
■ynt&z.  IVanslation  of  an  easy  Latin  author  (Cornelius  Nepos)  into  German,  or 
of  an  easy  German  author  into  Latin,  (e)  French.  Knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
Facility  in  the  translation  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  compositions. 

3.  Scmiois.  (a)  Arithmetic  Mental  and  written.  Positive  and  negative 
quantities.  Involution  and  evolution.  (&)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with 
practical  applications,  (c)  Natural  history.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
minerals  and  plants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Greneral  outline  of  zoology  and 
anthropology,  (tt)  Geography,  physical  and  mathematical,  (e)  History.  Out- 
Hues  of  universal  history.    History  of  the  country. 

4.  Mbohanical  AoftuimiMXNTs.  (a)  Reading,  (b)  A  good  handwriting, 
(c)  Draughts  of  models,  furniture,  dtc    {d)  Singing* 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  have  taken  reading  out 


cents  per  quarter,  and  for  the  two  higher  classes  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter,  besides  a  charge  of  one  dollar  twelve  and  a-half  cents  for  fbel  during 
the  winter. 

*  Tne  fee  for  private  study  is  four  dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  quarter. 
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of  this  class,  and  placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to 
vhich  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is  classed  in  the  preceding 
school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down,*  and  ailer  carefully  visiting  the 
school^  I  can  testify  that  they  are  fully  observed.  Indeed^  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I  saw,  from 
the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
all  branches:  thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented 
to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its  peculiarities,  and  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects  which  are 
known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects 
are  illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  taught,  and  their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil 
proceeds  first  from  particulars  to  generals.  Subsequently,  the 
order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand  whatever  he  is 
required  to  remember;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  min- 
gled with  questions.  The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself 
readily  and  correctly ;  the  teacher  speaks  no  more,  therefore, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
suitable  answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  con- 
stantly encouraged.  He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  inter- 
esting. Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and  repetition  of  what  is 
heard,  lead  to  original  thought.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must 
be  satisfied  to  allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found 
out  The  common  mistakes  of  overburthening  the  mind  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teaching,  are 

*  I  ^ve  merely  an  abstract  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Dieaterweijr,  as  tuited  to  the 
limits  of  my  Report  Dr.  Diesterweg  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  practical 
teachers  of  Germany.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Moersi, 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  was  transferred  from  that  poet  to  the  seminary 
at  Berlin.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Journal,  the  Rhine  sheets  for 
edncatioB  and  instruction.    (Rheinische  Blatter  flkr  Eraehung  und  Unterricht) 
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to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development. 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and, 
therefore,  should  know  how  to  communicate  it  without  a  book, 
and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper  questions. 
It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
measure  of  bis  success  in  after  life ;  and  hence  this  activity, 
rather  than  positive  knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
object  of  the  instruction  at  school. 

In  regard  to  this  last  named  principle,  although  I  consider  it 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  exception  must  be  made  of  the  cases  of  pu- 
pils who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the  school,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  imme^ 
diate  occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  edu- 
cation effective.  In  general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated 
by  diflferent  studies,  choice  should  be  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career,  especially 
if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have 
time  to  master  the  complete  circle. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  following  it  by  such  remarks  as  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  particular  branches  as  may  appear  necessary, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  courses  with  those  of  the  Doro- 
thean  school 

ElLIQIOUB  iNSTRUCTnON. 

GloM  VL  Four  houra  per  week.    Narration  by  the  teacher  of  storiee  front 

the  Old  Testament,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the 

pupils.    Eiisy  Terses  learned  by  heart 
daM  V.  Four  hours.    Stories  firom  the  gospels,  except  the  latter  porttoii  of 

the  Life  of  Christ    Church  songs  and  BiUe  verses  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  fimn. 

The  moral  of  the  history  is  impressed  upon  the  children.    The 

Ten  Commandments  and  church  songs  committed  to  memory* 
dsM  III.  Two  hours.    The  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  his 

imprisonment    Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  sot  apart 

for  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Tlie  Protestant  Catcchbm  committod  to  memory 

and  explained.    Church  songs  and  verses  committed. 
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CIabb  L  Two  hours.  A  oompendiom  of  the  historj  of  the  ChriBtian  Church, 
particularly  after  the  Apoetolic  age.  History  of  the  Reibrmation. 
Review  of  the  Bible.  Committing  to  memory  psalms  and 
hymns,  continued. 

GSEMAN  LaNOUAOS. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.    Ezercises  of  speeeh.    Stories  narrated  to  the  chil^ 

dren  and  repeated  by  them.    After  learning  to  write,  these 

stories  are  written  upon  the  slate. 
Class  V.  Four  hours.    Ezercises  in  orthography.    Etymology  begun. 
Class  IV.  Four  hours.    Ezercises  in  orthography  and  style.    Every  week  a 

short  composition  is  written  on  some  subject  which  has  been 

narrated. 
Class  III.  Grammar  continued. 
Class  IL  Four  hours.    Original  compositions,  which  are  corrected  during 

the  recitation.    Syntaz  commenced. 
Class  L  Three  hours.    Compositions  on  historical  subjects.    Essays  written 

at  home  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.    Syntaz  continued. 

L4Tn  LANQUias. 

daas  IV.  Three  hours.  Declensioni  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
learned.  Ezamples  learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an 
ezerctse  at  home.    Auziliary  verbs  conjugated. 

daas  IIL  Four  hours.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  verbs  conju- 
gated. 

C3aas  II.  Four  hours.  Irregular  verbs.  Syntaz  b^un.  Translation  from 
Latin  into  German. 

daas  I.  8iz  hours.  Grammar  continued.  Written  ezercises  at  home  and 
in  the  class.  Every  four  weeks  an  eztempore  exercise  is  written, 
which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school  hours.  Cornelius 
Nepos  read  and  construed. 

FknCB  LtANQUAOS. 

daM  UL  Three  hours.    Ezercises  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar. 

Words  learned  by  heart    Easy  ezercises  written  at  home  and 

in  sehodhoura. 
Class  IL    Four  hours.     Regular  and  irregular  verbs  learned.    Syntax. 

Translations  from  French  into  German.    Words  learned  by 

rote. 
Caass  L  Four  hours.    Written  ezercises  of  increased  difficulty.    Tables* 

dictated  and  learned  by  heart    Voltaire's  Charles  XIL  read. 

Arithmxtio. 

Class  VL  Four  hours.    Practical  Arithmetic.    The  fundamental  operations 
taught  with  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred;  first  mentally, 
then  with  blocks,  and  ailerwards  with  figures.    Ezercises  pre 
pared  at  home  twice  a  week. 
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dara  V.  Four  hours.  The  four  ground  rules  continued,  with  numbers  as 
high  as  one  thousand.  Exercises  in  reading  and  writing  large 
numbers.  Mental  arithmetic  especially  practised.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 

Class  rV.  Four  hours.  Addition  and  subtraction  revised.  Multiplication 
and  diTision  of  abstract  numbers.  Weights  and  measures 
explained. 

Class  ni.  Four  hours.    The  four  ground  rules,  with  fractions. 

Class  II.  T^iree  hours.    Revision  of  the  above.    Rule  of  three. 

Class  L  T^iree  hours.  In  the  first  year  practical  arithmetic  finished.  Pro- 
portions and  decimal  fractions.  £3ements  of  algebra.  Mental 
algebra* 

GaOHST&T. 

ClaM  IV.  Two  hours.  The  essential  preparatory  exercises  in  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing.    Rudiments  explained. 

Class  IIL  Two  hours.  Practice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  lines, 
angles,  plane  figures,  representations  of  solids. 

Claas  IL  Two  hours.  Elements  of  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  angles, 
triangles,  and  measures  of  straight  lines,  sur&oes,  and  con- 
tents. 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  Plane  geometry  completed,  with  practical  exercises. 
i«very  alternate  six  numtha  lessons  in  physics  are  given. 

Natvkal  HinoKT. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.    In  the  summer  term,  study  of  certain  classes  of 

plants.    In  the  winter  term,  of  animals.    The  aabject  is  illus- 

trated  by  drawings. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  lool- 

ogy  and  mineralogy  during  the  winter. 

Gbookapht. 

Class  III.  Two  hoars.  Knowledge  of  home.  Berlin  and  its  environs.  Re- 
genoy  of  Potsdam.  Province  of  Brandenburg.  Necessary 
technical  terms  explained,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  &c. 

Glass  II.  Two  hours.    Geography  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

Glass  I.  Two  hours.  General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America. 
Asia  more  generally.    Africa  and  Australia  very  briefly. 

HlSTORT, 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  View  of  universal  history,  biographical  rather  than 
chronologicaL 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  First  year  universal  history  completed.  Second  year 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Prussia.  The 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  are  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  these  countries. 
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Rkaomg. 

Cla«  VI.  Seven  hours.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (hiutir)  method.    Analysis 

of  words  in  regard  to  division  into  syllables  and  sonnds. 
Oast  y.  Seven  hours.    Mechanical  reading  continued,  bat  with  referenoe  to 

the  meaning  of  the  words.    The  pupils  are  examined  upon 

words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
danlV.  Four  hours.    Explanatory  reading  continued.    Accentuation.    No 

piece  is  allowed  to  be  read  without  its  being  understood. 
Class  IIL  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portions  of 

the  matter  read,  narrated  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  words. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Rjrthmical  reading  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Reading  of  some  of  the  German  classics.    Analysis 

of  the  subject  read. 

Writukj. 

Class  VI.  Five  hours.  Introductory  exercises  of  drawing  upon  the  slate. 
Copying  the  small  letters  from  the  black-board.  Writing  on 
paper.  Capital  letters.  Written  exercises  at  home  twice  a 
week. 

Class  V.  live  hours.  Writing  of  German  characters  continued.  Roman 
letters  begun.  Copying  fix>m  a  book  at  home,  with  special  re- 
ference to  orthography. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters  con- 
tinued. Two  hours  copying  from  oopy-slips.  Two  hours 
writing  from  dictation. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.  Exercises  of  Class  IV.  continued.  Pupils  who 
write  well  are  allowed  to  write  without  lines.  Writing  without 
copies,  according  to  progress. 

Claas  II.  Two  hours.  Exercises  continued.  Most  of  the  pupils  write 
without  lines  or  by  directing  points  merely. 

Class  I.  The  written  exercises  in  other  departments  are  examined,  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  handwriting.  No  special  lessons  are 
given. 

CLum  IV.  Two  hours.  Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directions  and  of 
various  lengths.  Making  definite  angles.  Drawing  triangles, 
squares,  and  other  rectilinear  figures. 

Class  III.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  Drawing  of  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  straight 
lines  in  perspective.    Drawing  of  curves. 

Class  I.  Drawing  fitim  natural  objects,  from  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

Stnomo. 

Class  IV.  Two  hours  suffice  to  learn  fifteen  or  twenty  songs,  of  one  or  two 
verses,  by  note,  and  some  ten  choral  songs. 
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Class  III.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  parts  continued.    Chorals  with  one 

voice. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  or  three  voices  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Songs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  parts. 

Once  during  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in 
their  exercises  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  like, 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  senses;  to  give  mental 
vigour,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction^ 
even  as  intended  for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object  of  which  I  do  not  understand 
In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  as 
in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  instruction  by  conversation  and  lectures,  used  in  both  this 
and  the  Dorothean  school,  renders  it  very  efiective.  There 
are  in  all  the  classes,  taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  religious  instruction  here,  and  eighteen  in  the 
other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the 
programme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  conversation  and  writing.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all  the 

classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium,  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history, 
the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  perhaps,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  ^*  because  such  always  has  been  the  custom."  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over 
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that  of  the  other,  considering  the  time  of  twenty-seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in  the  other. 

The  French,  besides  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to 
give  the  due  proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  the  real  schools,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the  polytechnic  or 
other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than 
at  present.  The  Latin  language  is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  language  in  the  third 
class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterwards.  These  languages  occupy  fifty-six  hours  in 
the  Dorothean  school,  and  forty-seven  in  this,  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  are  engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before 
they  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers.  Ha- 
bits of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with 
cubes,  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relieves  the  mental  exertion, 
aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then  car- 
ried on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching 
algebra,  which  is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally.  The  text- 
book of  arithmetic  is  a  very  useful  treatise,  by  Dr.  Diesterweg 
and  Mr.  Heuser.*  I  liked  the  course  in  this  school  altogether 
better  than  that  in  the  other,  where,  however,  in  the  older 
classes,  the  same  text-book  is  used. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  which 
it  follows  in  general  It  is  thus  a  powerful  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.     If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent 

•  This  work  has  gone  through  ten  editions. 
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in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out 
by  this  method. 

Natural  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two 
years.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeaL  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable, 
except  in  the  omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the 
domestic  animals.  There  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  quite  small.  There  is,  besides, 
a  tendency  to  make  the  course  too  strictly  scientific. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  that  already  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  school  at  Haarlem  and  at  Halle.  It  is 
begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  de- 
scription of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  combined 
with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class. 
The  practice  of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere 
chronological  details,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The 
pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  ^ge  in  which  they  lived: 
these  events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  in  detail  Again,  the  discus- 
sions of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  or  science  afford  re- 
lief from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and  serve 
to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use 
of  words  having  a  meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be 
nearly  perfect.  No  reading  is  allowed,  however,  without  under- 
standing not  only  the  words,  but  their  connexion,  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases 
of  subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining 
this  with  copying  from  good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed. 
The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest  class,  includes  selections 
from  the  German  classics.    Introductory  exercises  in  drawing 
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precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwri- 
ting is  produced  by  the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the 
programme.  The  course  of  drawing,  which  is  commenced  as 
a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of 
furniture,  machinery,  &c,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent in  his  occupations  in  after  life.  The  addition  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  as  in  the  Dorothean  school,  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  overburthen  the  class  with  work,  while  it 
would  add  materially  to  their  proficiency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions 
are  in  its  favour,  whether  as  a  means  of  developing  moral 
sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  the  lowest,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  fifUi  class.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  hours  for  these  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dorothean  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  different  studies  will  appear  better 
by  the  annexed  table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  in- 
serted in  the  heading  of  the  columns,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys,  entering 
at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.  As  in 
the  former  tables,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  placed  in  the 
first  column,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  occupied  by  the 
several  classes  in  the  folbwing  ones,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  the  last 
column.  In  forming  this  total,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each  of  which  is  of  one 
year,  is  reckoned  once;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  the  two 
upper  classes,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  is  doubled. 

*  Am  has  been  done  for  the  elements  of  an  Engliih  hand,  by  our  ooimtrjman, 
Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  hia  admirable  System  of  Graphics.  The  forms  of  the 
German  letters  would  require  a  different  system^ 
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Table  of  disiribution  of  tirae  in  the  Royal  Seminary  School  of  Berlin. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundred 
and  five  hours,  estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that 
for  Grerman,  Latin,  and  French,  science  sixty-four  hours,  and 
the  mechanical  branches,  including  writing,  drawing,  and  singl- 
ing, forty-three.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that 
the  results  are  in  these  proportions.  The  least  consideration  will 
show  that  the  progress  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school 


«  This  includes  preparatory  geometrical  exercises. 
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cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted  to  them;  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of  the  course  at 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  same  subjects  in  different  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to 
afford  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  progress  in  them,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how 
the  time  is  appUed  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  among  the  several  classes.  The  two  higher  city 
schools  just  described,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is 
the  stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science. 
Such  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  is  the  tone 
which  the  director  of  each  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived  from  visit- 
ing the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  effect  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  two  schools  is,  however,  ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science,  eighty-two  for 
the  former  and  sixty- four  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases, 
to  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  instruction,  and  even  in  the  pupils 
themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not, 
without  carefully  checking  their  results  by  other  comparisons, 
be  assumed  to  indicate  corresponding  differences  in  the  value 
of  the  courses. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  are  almost 
identical.  In  the  next,  the  seminary  school  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less 
than  ten  branches  are  introduced  into  the  programme  of  this 
class  in  the  Dorothean  school,  while  there  are  but  five  in  the 
seminary  school.    The  scientific  branches,  except  those  which 
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run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  tlie  latter 
school,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  where  it  is  possible.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  these 
branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction. 
The  separation  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced 
as  just  stated,  renders  it  difficult  briefly  to  compare  the  courses 
of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the 
same  level  in  each,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned;  much 
more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary  school  to  the 
reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an 
art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidental  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's 
time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the  vernacular. 
The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the 
course  in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of 
the  other,  and  keeps  it  throughout.  The  French  begins  in 
the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the  other;  and, 
though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there 
is  a  greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school  One 
object,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  learning  this  language  being 
to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is  an  advantage.  In 
a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
school,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  different,  but  terminate  at  the 
same  level ;  I  have  already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the 
course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is  begun  in  the  fifth  class 
in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further 
in  the  latter  institution.  The  difierences  in  the  courses  of  na- 
tural history  have  already  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  difiering  only  in 
the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary 
school:  it  is  more  systematic  in  the  former,  and  assumes  more 
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the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter:  the  range  of  the  two  courses 
does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  these  branches,  classed  as 
scientific,  together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school, 
and  thus,  in  both  this  and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  referring  to  the  numbers 
merely,  is  reversed. 

HIGHER  BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  POTSDAM. 

This  school*  diflers  from  those  already  described  in  several 
particulars,  exemplifying,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into 
lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  carrying  the  courses  of 
the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruction* 
Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for 
occupations  connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower 
trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupations,  as 
builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade  school 
connected  with  the  Government,  Mechanics',  or  Trade  Institute 
at  Berlin,t  and  for  the  g}nfnnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies 
instruction  of  different  grades;  first,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the  ''real  schools"  of 
Prussia,  and  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies 
embrace  many  subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly 
belong  to  secondary  instruction,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  or  from  about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  are  to  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  '^  middle  burgher  school 
class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and 
the  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathema- 
tics, geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 
Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gym- 


*  Under  the  charge  of  director  Lofflcr. 

t  Thii  excellent  institution  will  be  hcrcaAcr  particularly  described. 
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nasium,  or  who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass 
from  the  third  class  to  the  "second  burgher  school  class.** 
These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the 
second  class  of  the  higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave 
this  school  in  the  "  second  elementary  class,"  or  at  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  aim  at  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper 
class,  thus  contains  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive business  life  on  leaving  the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the  branches  of 
science  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are 
introduced  into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1837,  of 
ten  pupils.  The  complete  course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or 
before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  claim  one 
year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government 
bureaux. 

The  six  boys*  and  three  girls*  classes  have  twelve  ordinary 
teachers,  besides  one  assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each 
of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher,  who  attends  to  all 
the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  em- 
ployed to  excite  emulation,  and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted 
by  means  of  a  black-book,  in  which  a  pupil's  name  is  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  certain 
number  of  faults  per  week  or  per  month  marked  against  him 
by  the  teacher.  Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of 
demerit  The  entry  is  communicated  to  the  pupil's  comrades, 
and  also  to  his  parents.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  in  day  schools,  I  have 
not  found  any  marked  good  effects  from  them.     If  a  teacher  is 
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competent,  he  keeps  up  good  discipline  without  them,  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  In  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which 
apparently  bears  some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  different  principle,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  excellent  boarding-school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  frequently  reported  for  offences  or  negligence, 
he  is  required  to  show  to  the  principal  a  written  statement  of 
character  from  each  master  after  every  hour.  He  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  admonition  or  other  punishment  from  the  principal 
immediately  after  committing  an  offence.  For  this  very  strict  su- 
pervision, one  extending  over  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when 
improvement  manifests  itself,  or  when  the  case  does  not  require 
so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the 
burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  time  required  for  their 
completion,  with  remarks  and  comparisons  with  the  schools 
already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction;  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the 
similar  ones  already  presented.  The  first  two  columns  of  figures 
on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains 
those  of  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  the  pupils  in  which 
terminate  their  course  here.  The  next  three  contain  the  hours 
of  study  of  the  elementary  classes,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  school. 
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*  Indudea  orthography,  2  hours;  grammar,  2  hours;  ezerciBes  of  style,  1 
hour. 

t  Includes  exercises  of  memory,  2  hours. 

t  Preparatory  exercises. 

4  Elements  of  form. 

I  The  column  of  totab  refers  to  the  regular  progression  of  five  classes,  and  is 
obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  here  given  ibr  the  three  elementary  and  two 
upper  burgher  school  classes. 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already 
described,  we  have  in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry,  and  the  number  of  hours  attached  to  them  in  the  forego- 
ing table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considerable 
extent.  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  un- 
due degree  of  labour  of  the  classes,  and  dividing  their  attention 
among  too  many  subjects.  Thirty-eight  hours  of  attendance 
on  school  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  elementary  class,  where  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  trans- 
lated. This  course  is  continued  in  the  next  class.  Those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school  class, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  first  Caesar  and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  how- 
ever,  seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  all  with  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.  forty.  The  object  of  this  instruction, 
for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings* 
without  embarrassment  from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr.  Wood's  school,  applied 
to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and  of  the 
German  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end 
better,  with  a  less  consumption  of  time;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothcan 
school  (thirty),  or  in  the  seminary  school  (twenty-seven),  seem 
much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what 
may  seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because 
they  afford  difllerent  examples  of  primary  instruction — ^the  grade 
with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we  cannot  examino 
too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw 
too  largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

fVench.  This  course  does  not  differ  materially  from  those 
already  given.  Telemachus  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time 
appropriated  to  the  language  appears  suflicient,  without  being 
biuthensome.    Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  commenced 

34 
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in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who 
intend  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  time  is  thrown  away, 
as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a  period;  the 
force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  disposition  for  language  which  may  warrant 
a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic^  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  men- 
tal exercises.  After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they 
prepare  written  examples  at  home.  In  the  next  class,  written 
arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental  The  four  ground  rules 
are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory 
exercises  in  fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  class 
proceed  as  far  as  to  include  fractions,  and  a  part  of  the  class 
study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class  pass  on 
to  decimal  fractions  and  the  square  and  cube  root  The  second 
burgher  school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts 
of  arithmetic  directed  to  the  technical  applications,  and  besides, 
begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  The 
first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  a^bra 
through  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progres- 
sions, and  logarithms.  Mercantile  arithmetic  also  forms  part 
of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Geometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
higher  ones  proceed  through  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head  mas- 
ter has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  contain- 
ing the  most  important  elements,  and  teaches  also  by  lectures, 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  out  The  time  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  seminary  school,  and  I 
saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  banning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  art  The  introduction  to  this  sub- 
ject, taught  in  the  lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural 
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history,  physical  geography,  and  physics,  and  is  made  the 
means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while 
they  cultivated  habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are 
parallel  with  the  lessons  on  objects  of  the  English  schools, 
being,  however,  more  extended.  The  more  systematic  course 
of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the 
seminary  school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  practical  exercise  in  this  branch, 
under  charge  of  a  teacher:  these  excursions,  if  rightly  impro- 
ved, may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended  to*  in  order  to  prevent  such 
results.  This  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  plates  of 
natural  history,*  and  has  the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 

The  course  of  iechrKJogy,  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  arts  and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection 
already  urged,  on  the  score  of  overburthening  the  pupils  with 
work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics  and  che- 
mistry, would  be  of  service  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short 
course,  and  the  time  allotted  appears  to  contemplate  something 
more. 

Geography,  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow. 
Then  the  physical  and  political  geograply  of  Europe  is  taken 
up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  has  the  same  course  with  the  middle  class. 
The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and  reviews  physi- 
cal geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  c&c  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.    Maps  are  drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home*   This 

•  By  Finhcr  of  Breslaw, 
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geographical  course,  which  attaches  every  other  part  of  the 
information  to  physical  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  inductive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  given,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  &c.  are  ob- 
scured by  them. 

The  course  oi  history^  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The  second  higher 
burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first 
class,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  of  modem  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  branches^  the  distribution  of  time  agrees 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here  twenty-eight,  and  in  theDoro- 
thean  school  but  sixteen.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  ear  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no  regular  gymnastic  or  other 
exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

GENERAL  REMARKa 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples  of  schools  usually 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  that  any  general  law 
requiring  exact  uniformity  in  all,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  varieties  having  been  framed  to  meet  these 
wants. 

Accordingly,  the  project  of  1819,*  which  contains  a  parti- 
cular course  for  the  burgher  school,  has  not  been  adopted,  and 

*  Report  of  M.  Courin,  Amer.  Edit,  pp.  56,  57. 
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though  the  Royal  Cabinet  Order  of  September,  1820,*  refers  to 
improvements  in  the  burgher  schools  generally,  as  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  class-f 

It  is  obvious,  also,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than 
at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Weissenfels.    That  then  all 
pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer 
time  to  education  should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  de* 
pending  upon  their  destination  in  after  life,  as  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own  talents.    The 
tone  of  these  higher  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which 
they  are  placed,  whether  that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or 
of  cities.    In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen  that  one  class  of  burgher 
schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described  be- 
longing more  properly  to  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  upon 
the  province  of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench. 
An  example  of  a  systematic  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city 
is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Leipsic,  presently  to  be 
described.    Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 
a  small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be 
united  in  one.    In  this  case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the 
union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils,  causing  mutual  losses  of 
time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.    The  same 
teachers  should  give  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  school,  in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite 
difierent  classes.    The  pupil  preparing  for  the  gymnasium 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural  sciences  or  ma- 
thematics which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does 
not  feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter 

*  ABgemeine  Schnl  Zeitang,  AbUi.  1,  Nuil  9,  quoted  by  Dr.  Harniseh,  **Dw 
DeatBche  Borgenchnle,**  p.  99. 
t  See  also  Harniscb  **1>io  Deutsche  BArgerschulc/*  payo  101. 
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an  architectural,  commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics 
which  the  gymnasial  student  requires  for  his  admission. 

When  there  are  equally  good  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  the  destination  of  the  individual 
should  regulate  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  As 
this  destination  usually  only  appears  as  the  pupil  advances  in  age 
and  intellectual  development,  many  different  classes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  together  during  the  elementary  period.  Sub- 
sequently, when  a  separation  in  the  character  of  the  studies  be- 
comes expedient,  it  should,  at  first,  be  gradual,  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  line  to  another,  and, 
finally,  be  entirely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. Mental  discipline  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  object  of  the 
first  periods  of  education,  but  if  it  be  attainable  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  applicable  to  the  pursuits  in  life, 
such  an  advantage  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
were  but  one  method  for  a  thorough  culture  of  mind,  still,  when 
time  is  allowed  for  only  a  partial  application  of  that  method,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  inferior  means,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  result  complete  in  itself,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  used  to  train  the  mental  powers  is  also  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  in  life.  Where  primary  education  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  secondary,  the  problem 
is  much  more  simple. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 

This  existing  law  on  primary  instruction  dates  only  from 
1835,*  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  carried  into  practice,  except 
in  the  provisions  which  formed  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which  had 
grown  into  usage  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
system.  I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  this  law,  which,  in  essentials,  differs  but  little  from  the  exist- 
ing decrees  in  Prussia.  At  one  period  of  its  history,  Saxony 
was  in  advance  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  its  public  instruc- 
tion, a  distinction  which  it  has  now  lost,  but  which  it  is  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  regain. 

A  number  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  is  ensured  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school- 
circuits  (schul-bezirke),  and  all  the  children  residing  in  each 
circuit  must  attend  the  school  there  established  for  eight  years, 
beginning  at  least  at  the  age  of  six.t  No  boy  can  be  appren- 
ticed until  afler  the  age  at  which  he  may  lawfully  leave  school. 
Congregations  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  allowed  to 
establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school  exists 
than  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound 

'  Law  No.  60,  oonoeming  popular  elementary  inatiuction,  June  6,  18S5, 
(Gesetz  das  Elementar  VolkschulweBen  betrefiend  ▼on  6ten  Juni,  1835.)  Also  No. 
61 :  (Dispositions  relating  to  the  law  on  popular  elementary  instruction,  9th  June, 
1835.)  (Verordnung  zum  Grestetze,  &^,  ^on  9ten  Juni,  1835.)  These  laws,  with 
the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  a  list  of  a  teacher's  library,  and 
directions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  are  collected  in  one  Tolome,  by  Dr. 
6.  L.  Schulze,  under  the  title  **Das  Elementar.Tolksschulgesetz  fhr  die  KOnigUch 
fiAchsischen  Land,  ^c,  mit  InhaltsQbersichten,  Terschiedenen  anmerkungen  and 
erUluterungen  und  einen  volst&ndigsten  register,  dLC. 

t  There  is  attached  to  each  school  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  absence  of  pupils,  and  who  is  entitled  to  a  small  fee  from  the  parents 
lor  each  call  he  makes  upon  them. 
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to  attend  it;  they  are  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  instruction. 

Every  school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  teacher.  Populous  villages  are  frequently  di- 
vided into  several  circuits.  The  schools  are  supported  from 
funds  of  the  church,  from  the  interest  on  donations  to  the  school- 
fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the  school-fund  in 
purchases  of  property,  from  collections,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  charge- 
able with  the  master's  salary,*  with  the  furniture  of  the  school, 
books  and  slates  for  poor  children,  prizes,  insurance,  and  inci- 
dental expenses. 

According  to  a  census  in  July,  1832,  Saxony  contained  273,535 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  Adding 
to  this  1126,t  the  probable  increase  up  to  the  close  of  1832,  we 
have  at  that  period  274,661  children  required  to  be  in  the 
schools.  The  census  for  the  same  period  gives  274,305  in  the 
elementary  and  burgher  schools,  leaving  but  356  to  be  accounted 
for  by  those  under  private  instruction,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4397  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  alone,  besides  up- 
wards of  2400  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.;];  This 
excess  is  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  schools, 
by  the  fact  that  children  above  fourteen  and  below  six  years 
of  age  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  reported.  It  seems, 
then,  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, education  in  Saxony  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.§ 

Each  primary  school  contained,  in  1832,  at  a  mean,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  children,  those  in  the  country  averaging 

*  The  minimam  salary  ia  ninety  dollars  per  anoiim. 

t  Deduced  from  the  returns  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kiogdom  of 
Saxony. 

t  Dr.  KrOger's  translation  of  Coasin*8  Report  has  inmished  me  with  these  num- 
bers, or  with  the  data  for  calculating  them.    Appendix,  pp.  218,  219. 

§  The  number  of  children  at  school  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population 
of  Saxony,  rated  at  1,445,000.  The  proportion  exceeds  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia. 
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one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  each  teacher  had  one  hundred  and 
two  pupils  under  his  charge;  these  facts  show  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  both  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  the  latter,  for  in  the  cities,  some  of  the  school- 
houses  can  properly  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

Primary  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussia,  are  of  two  grades. 
In  the  lower,  or  elementary  school,  pupils  must  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  law,  in: — 1st.  Religion.  2d.  Exercises  of  speech  and 
reading.  3d.  Calligraphy  and  orthography,  with  written  exer- 
cises on  subjects  relating  to  the  affairs  of  common  life.  4th. 
Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5th.  Singing.  6th.  The  most 
important  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history, 
especially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  local  school-inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,*  the  amount 
taught  in  these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style, 
geometry,  and  drawing,  are  added. 

These  subjects  will  be  recognised  as  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Prussian  schools.  Physical  education  is  alike  left  out  of 
the  general  plan  in  both  countries. 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading-books,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  local  school-inspector.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  regular  time  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six 
hours  per  week.  The  vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church 
festivals,  and  last  about  a  week  at  a  time.  Children  above  ten 
years  of  age,  in  the  country,  are  exempted,  during  harvest  time, 
from  attendance  at  schooL 

The  punishments  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
mentSi  but  corporal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed. 

*  A  vyftemfttic  noroendatare  for  bcIiooIb  is  yet  much  needed  in  Germany, 
In  Dreaden  they  apply  the  title  of  **  real  achoor*  to  what  would  be  called  a  lower 
burgher  achool  in  Pruoaia.  A  normal  school  in  Prussia  is  a  Remiiiary  for  teach* 
era,  in  Austria  it  is  a  model  higher  elementary   ohool. 

35 
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The  code  of  discipline  is  required  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  regular  day  schools,  there  are  Sunday  schools, 
for  extending  or  repeating  the  lessons  learned  in  the  former. 

In  order  to  provide  the  schools  with  qualified  teachers,  can- 
didates are  subjected  to  examination  by  a  committee.  No  person 
can  be  licensed  who  has  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
passed  one  examination  as  a  candidate,  served  two  years  as 
an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  seminaries  are  expected  to  furnish  the  greater 
number  of  teachers,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  six  seminaries  for  teachers,  which  had,  in  1632,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils;  or,  including  the  preparatory 
seminary  at  Freyburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  These 
institutions  could  not  furnish  more  than  between  seventy  and 
eighty  teachers  annually,  while  the  primary  schools  require, 
probably,  upwards  of  one  hundred.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  there  is  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Leipsic,  and  that  its 
common  schools  are  still  usually  supplied  with  teachers  from 
among  the  candidates  of  theology. 

The  authorities  who  have  the  superintendence  of  public 
instruction,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  are,  first,  the  local  school 
committees  and  inspectors.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  at  least  four  members  each,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  clergy- 
man. If  the  school  has  a  patron,  or  founder,  he  is  ex-oflicio  a 
member  of  the  committee.  They  make  regulations  for  the 
school,  holding  meetings  on  fixed  days  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. They  receive  from  the  master  reports  of  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  of  their  attendance  at  school,  &c.  Public  semi-annual 
examinations  take  place  in  their  presence  and  in  that  of  the  in- 
spector. This  latter  officer  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  school  frequently,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
enforced.    After  the  semi-annual  examination,  he  reports  to  the 

'  Calculating  on  the  received  proportion,  that  about  four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  teachers  is  required,  annually,  to  supply  vacancies. 
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district  inspector  the  state  of  the  classes.  If  there  are  schools 
of  difierent  religious  denominations  in  a  circuit,  each  denomina- 
tion is  entitled  to  its  committee  and  inspector. 

The  next  body  is  the  board  of  inspectors,  who  have  several 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  whom  the  local  committees 
are  subordinate.  Co-ordinate  with  this  board  is  the  district 
school-inspector.  The  board  of  inspectors  consists  of  the 
superintendent,  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  different  schools,  and  of  the  magistracy.  The  superinten- 
dent is,  besides,  the  district  school-inspector.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his  district,  private  as  well  as 
public,  and  in  case  they  are  numerous,  he  is  allowed  to  name  a 
clergyman  to  assist  him.  He  has  power  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  to  teachers,  and  to  supply  temporary  vacancies.  He 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  teachers  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  reports  upon  all  these  matters  to  the  higher  authorities 
once  a  year. 

The  next  higher  authority  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
circle  (Kreis  direction.)  Saxony  is  divided  into  five  circles,  in 
each  of  which  a  board  regulates  the  school  circuits,  districts,  and 
associations.  It  has  charge  of  all  primary  schools,  and  of  the 
seminaries  for  primary  teachers,  with  the  general  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  schools,  and  regulates  pecu- 
niary allowances,  and  appoints  or  dismisses  teachers. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship  is 
the  highest  authority  in  school  matters. 

The  two  most  important  points  which  I  visited  in  Saxony 
were  Dresden*  and  Leipsic.  In  the  former  I  examined, 
more  or  less  particularly,  six  elementaryf  and  three  higher 

*  For  great  fiieililies  in  examining  the  institutions  of  Dresden,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  American  conanl,  E.  F.  Rivinus,  Esq.  I  owe  my  thanks  in  connexion 
with  these  schools  to  town  councillor  Gehe  and  director  Otto,  of  the  normal 
seminarj. 

f  There  is  a  class  of  establishments  corresponding  to  the  infimt  schools  in 
other  plaoes,  called  Bewahr-Anstalten,  literally  guardian  institutions,  which  are 
rather  nurseries  than  schools.  The  children  of  mothers  who  go  out  to  work  are 
wen  taken  eate  of  in  these  establishments,  but  there  is  little  instruction  given. 
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primary;  and  in  the  latter,  three  large  elementary  schools,  and 
their  admirable  higher  burgher  school,  which  occupied  much 
of  my  attention.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  charity 
school  which  I  examined  in  Dresden,  conforms  in  general  to 
the  directions  of  the  law:  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  manual  labour,  the  boys  in  weaving  straw  and 
Gpinning,  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  or  spinning.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  also,  into  some  of  these  schools,  the  art  of 
working  in  wood,  which  consists  of  making  of  this  material 
many  beautiful  articles  now  usually  manufactured  of  straw.*  A 
sedentary  employment  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  relieved 
by  active  physical  exercise,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  as  little 
attended  to  in  these  schools  as  in  those  of  other  countries  in 
general.  In  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary  for  teachers, 
in  the  Frederick  quarter,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  fifty  in  general.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  given  by  the  young,  and  comparatively  unprac- 
tised, pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  thus  the  eilect  of  the  former 
good  arrangement,  is  in  part  neutralized.  These  pupils  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  according  to  my  observation,  usually  better 
instructors  than  older  teachers  who  have  not  had  their  advan- 
tages, though  they  are  deficient  when  compared  with  finished 
theoretical  and  practical  teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

The  city  of  Dresden  owes  to  the  society  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, (Das  F&dagogische  Verein,)  the  establishment  of  the 
class  of  schools  called  district  schools,  (burgher  schools,)  in 
which  general  history,  geography,  geometry,  French,  and 
drawing,  are  added  to  the  branches  already  enumerated  as 
composing  elementary  instruction.  The  conferences  of  their 
teachers,  held  once  a  month,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  improvement,  and  from  the  activity  displayed  in  them, 

*  The  wood  u§ed  is  aBpen,  which,  when  cat  in  pieces,  and  soaked  in  water,  be- 
oontea  ioD^h.  It  is  cnt  into  strips,  and  then  these  are  separated  into  fibres  of 
peater  or  less  degree  of  fineness,  according  to  the  articles  to  be  made.  These 
ooDsist  of  mats,  bags,  baskets,  bonnets,  bh'nds  for  windows,  ^c.  The  blinds  are 
woven  in  a  loom. 
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I  doubt  not  they  will  rapidly  advance  in  standing.  In  the 
Catholic  higher  primary  school,  instruction  in  Latin  is  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  district  schools.*  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  five  of 
which  the  school  is  composed,  which  are  designated  as  gym- 
nasium or  grammar  school  classes.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pupils  leave  this  school  in  the  third  class-f 

In  Leipsic  the  public  primary  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the 
first  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  public;  the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this 
class,  would  still  be  burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee; 
the  third,  the  burgher  class.  Many  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
are  endowed.  One  of  them  had,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  in 
1838,  nine  hundred  pupils  and  fourteen  teachers,  some  of  whom 
received  very  good  salaries.  A  second  had  twelve  hundred 
pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  In  this  latter  the  pupils  received 
instruction  only  during  half  the  day,  or  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  other  half  the  day 
they  were  engaged,  under  superintendence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school 

In  1832  there  were  fifty-one  primary  schools  in  Leipsic,  in- 
structing 16,603  children.  I  shall  describe  the  burgher  school 
in  detail,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization 
which  I  have  seen.  This  plan  is  not  yet  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  want  of  experienced  teachers 
renders  its  execution  imperfect,  but  these  imperfections  are  in- 
cidental to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  and  city, 
and  will,  under  the  active  spirit  now  prevailing,  be  speedily 
changed  for  the  better. 

*  The  fees  in  all  these  tchools  are  exceedingly  low ;  in  the  **  real  school,^ 
attached  4o  the  aeminary,  the  hig^hest  fee  ia  three  doUara  and  ninety  cents  per 
ammm;  in  the  Catholic  high  school,  nine  dollars  per  anr  jun. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  the  inspector  of  this  nchool,  the  clergyman  of  the  Court 
Chorch,  (Hof-prediger,)  Pater  Diettrich,  for  very  valuable  introductions. 
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This  school*  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  and  those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed:  First  Of  an  elementary  school  (or  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of  which  the  two  sexes  are 
taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in  general, 
a  year  and  a-half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

Second.  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  instruction  separately.  There  are  six  classes  for 
boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After  passing  through 
the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed destination  in  life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  trades,  and  whose  school  education 
must  finish  at  fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship, pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second, 
and  first  of  the  burgher  school. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments 
of  mechanical  occupations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners, 
foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  merchants,  artists,  civil  officers, 
&c.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  <<  real  school^^  termi- 
nating their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a 
gymnasium,  pass  through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the 
university,  being  prepared  for  a  profession  at  twenty-one. 

Third.  The  "  recU  schoct^  or  higher  burgher  school.  In  this 
there  are  four  classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five 
years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  enter  a  commercial,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to  his  vo- 
cation. Omitting  the  girls'  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out 
will  appear  better  by  the  following  skeleton. 

*  Now  under  the  charge  of  director  Vogel,  who  has  been  called  to  Leipeic,  and 
under  whoee  adminiatration  thia  moat  become  a  moat  flouriahing  eitabliehnient 
Ita  lower  claaeea  are  already  bo  crowded  as  to  require  division. 
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^^^''"'"'        BnmaBK&  HiOHKE 

School.         ow«««^  School. 

Three      Three  chwcn.     Three  closeee. 
eUa^et.    PapUs  8  to  11    Papib  11  to  14 
PapilB  €  to   yean  of  age.      yearn  of  age.    The  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leav- 
8  yean  of  ing  the  school, 

•ge. 

Or, 

Real  School  of  four  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  16  yean  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 

pelytechme,  com' 
tnercidlf  minings 
arehUeeiural^  SfC. 
academy. 
Or, 

Gtmnasivm  (grammar  school)  of  sixeUunes. 
Pupils  11  to  18  yean  of  age.    They  pass  to  the  unt. 

versUy,  where, 
after  a  course  of 
three  years,  they 
may  he  admit- 
ted to  one  of  the 
learned  profts- 
sions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out 
for  a  youth's  education,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  pa- 
rents, their  circumstances,  and  his  own  talents  and  dispositions. 
The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building,  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  the  same 
director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  different 
courses  are  good;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  instruction,  and  no  branches  are  inserted  in  the 
programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the 
higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  school.  By  detaining'them  here,  injury 
would  be  done  to  both  schools.  The  primary  instruction  which 
is  common  to  all  the  pupils  embraces  a  moderate  number  o( 
branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  M'hen  experience  has  shown 
that  the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer 
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postponed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  when  the  studies  of  others  destined  for  the  arts 
should  take  a  different  direction.  The  question,  whether  the 
proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one 
of  experience,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted 
in  speaking  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  element 
tary  school  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin.  Drawing  on  slates  and  sing- 
ing are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advantage  over 
the  other;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  ex- 
ercises, and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment  The  number  of 
hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on 
each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be  increased  to  the 
standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  were  bestowed  on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral  education  would  be  improved.  The  moral 
training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  element  in  any  of 
the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession 
all  the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  a  change  which  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked  differences  appear  soon 
after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously 
prescribed,  but  is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide 
in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  difl^erent  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  de- 
feating the  exercises  of  induction,  by  making  them  merely 
mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed  answers  to  invariable 
questions:  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing:  beyond  these,  the 
exertion  of  the  voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical 
benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My  preference  for  beginning 
arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by  de- 
nominate numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 
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It  might  seem  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a 
definite  age  might,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
teacher  under  a  given  method  of  instruction.  The  average  for 
branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide  from  the  ex- 
tremes as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simultaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular 
exercise,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  ventilation,  warmth, 
&c.f  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  ail  these, 
the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained, 
which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the  intellectual  exercises, 
I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  German 
schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers 
here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In  the  mechanical  branches, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence  the  classification 
which  suits  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  inteUectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  school^  in- 
cluding both  the  lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and 
morals,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and 
to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  differs  from  that  of  the  Dorotbean  higher  city  school, 
and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  technology  and  physics,  both  which  dif- 
ferences mark  the  proper  character  of  the  school.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  upper  classes  shall  prepare  pupils  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but  that  those  who  are  to  be  trained 
in  the  classical  studies  shall  have  previously  passed  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  where  they  properly  belong,  and 
where  they  can  obtain  the  instruction  appropriate  to  their  ob- 
jects. The  distribution  of  time  is  shown  in  the  aimexed  table, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  those  already  given. 

36 
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Plan  of  inttmctioii  in  the  higher  and  lower  burgher  achoolB  of  Leipsic. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to 
the  upper  classes,  seems  to  me  judiciously  made  in  this  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  gradually 

*  This  indndes  the  exercises  of  reading. 

t  In  this  is  indoded  an  hour  of  preparatory  exercises  for  geometry. 

t  Anthropology. 

§  Elenientary  natural  history  and  natural  philosophy. 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  through* 
out,  although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class» 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ("  knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school^  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difierence  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school. 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
school,  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction^ 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools: 

L  In  religious  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.     In  general,  the  Ger- 
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man  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  Re- 
port, namely,  that  it  was  addressed  rather  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express  instruction  in  morals, 
but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with  their 
daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  ad* 
vanced  age,  than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  The  course  of  German  language  (including  composition) 
and  reading  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school, 
except  in  the  two  higher  classes.  In  these  a  turn  is  given  to 
the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destination  of 
the  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dia* 
logues  and  brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a 
constitutional  government,  the  art  of  public  speaking  may  not 
be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French^  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as 
rather  defective,  probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics.  The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are 
also  parallel  with  those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathe- 
matical studies  here  are  extended  further  in  algebra,  and  in- 
clude logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surve}ang. 

5.  Natural  history^  pfiyrics^  and  technohgy.  The  early  be- 
ginnings of  this  course  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed 
particularly  to  awakening  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history  are 
taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systema- 
tically, and  a  technological  direction  given  to  it  The  physics 
consists  of  such  popular  notions  of  natural  phenomena  as  should 
be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the  processes 
of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geqgraphy  begins  like  that  already  de- 
scribed at  Halle,  but  subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order»  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  world,  its  form,  motions, 
&c  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  presenting  the 
parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the 
sphere,  and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe,  which  may 
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be  divided  through  the  equator  or  through  a  meridian.  The 
hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plane  surface  against  the 
wall,  presents  the  convex  surface,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for 
maps,  in  the  early  recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces, 
with  the  delineations  of  the  countries  upon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of 
Germany.  They  then  enter  more  into  the  details  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his 
views  of  the  connexion  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethno- 
graphy with  geography,  director  Yogel  has  prepared  a  school 
atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  surrounding  the  maps 
contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and  ad* 
dress  the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with 
their  connexion  with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example^ 
around  the  maps  representing  the  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of  the  different 
regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  bountries  give  a  view 
of  their  natural  productions,  represent  the  more  prominent  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which  flourish 
more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  pourtray-* 
ing  their  great  historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of 
their  distinguished  men,  or  the  dates  of  important  historical 
events.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  itself. 

7.  The  historical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
last  mentioned,  agrees,  in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however,  more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing.  In  learning  to  write,  the  classes 
begin  with  small  hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  upon 
that  plan,  probably  from  the  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to 
drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt^s 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
models  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines, 
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of  bufldings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of  ornaments,  fcc^  and  brings 
his  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  Tery  rapidly.  Only 
the  more  elementary  parts  c^  these  collections,  however,  are 
used  for  the  classes  of  the  burgher  schooL 

9.  Yocai  RKBic  is  laoght  as  in  the  other  schools. 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  parsaes  in  his  in- 
gtmction  is  left  moch  to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking 
justly,  that  if  be  is  competent  to  his  place,  bis  method  most  be 
good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme  indicating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have 
been  previously  well  trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed 
by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in  the  elementary  classes,  in 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as  the 
coarse  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion 
as  individual  teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  increased 
individoal  development  and  diflereoces  in  mental  quality.  The 
simultaneoas  method  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  claaa; 
It  is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  canned  be  answered  by 
some  of  them,  while  the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject.  I  have  seen  both  skiU  and  attention  fall  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  interval,  during  which  the  classes  leave  the  scbool- 
roomsL  This  is  an  arrangement  favourable  to  health,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a 
system  which  is  gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for 
that  of  a  teacher  for  a  shigle  subject  Drawing  and  singing 
are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  tboae  described,  the  in- 
struction being  modified  so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to 
the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  ''  Real  School/'  the  highest  of 
which  this  establishment  is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate  form.  The  school  belongs 
to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the 
gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or 
polytechnic  school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  branches  taught,  and  which  I  may 
enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  Eng- 
lish. 5.  Mathematics,  including  algebra;  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  spherical;  practical  surveying;  a  review  of 
arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and  chemistry. 
7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10  Calli- 
graphy.    11.  Drawing.    12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by 
special  instructors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered 
by  the  director  as  less  applicable  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 
courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less  frequently  ap- 
plied, I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  eflect  in  advanced 
courses.  The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object 
be  to  communicate  positive  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  becomes  paramount,  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objection  urged  to 
this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are 
continuous  through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which 
are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even  at  advanced  stages  of 
the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  prepared  for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this  school 

MODEL,  OR  BURGHER  SCHOOL  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINE. 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  German  burgher  schools, 
which  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
present  somewhat  at  length,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  model 
school,  (muster-schule,)  or  burgher  school*  of  Frankfort  on 

*  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bagge,  an  able  and  ezperienead  teacher. 
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the  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  many 
which  I  have  seen,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  which 
supports  it»  and  whose  atithorities  have  the  superintendence 
of  it  It  difiers  from  those  already  described  in  two  points;  in 
the  firstf  that  the  religious  instruction  is  general,  and  not  sec- 
tarian; and  second,  that  the  French  language  has  much  time 
devoted  to  it,  as  being  indispensable  at  Frankfort  to  the  class 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended.  The  school  plan,  with  the 
hours  of  instruction,  will  occupy  but  Httle  more  space  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  subjects  taught  It  is  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  of  changes  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
tl)e  school  up  to  tiie  le^^el  of  the  instruction  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
sents a  well  digested  course  for  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  usual,  the  figures  refer  to  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  per  week  by  the  several  subjects  of  study. 
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Table  of  the  plan  of  exercises  at  the  Frankfort  Model  School,  183&-7. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Religions  Instmction,       ... 
Exercises  of  Thought  and  Speech,* 
German  Language,      .... 
French,     ........ 

Geography,t 

Natural  Philosophy,  .... 
Mathematical  Greogniphy,t  -  - 
Technology  and  Chemistry,  •    - 

History,    • 

Arithmetic  and  Algebni,§ 

Arithmetic, 

Algebra,    - 

Creometry, 

Lessons  of  form, 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing, 

Total,    -    .    - 


211 


2 
2 
2 


a 

a 


36 


211 


J 


.a 


2 
2 


34 


2 


2 
2 


S 


0 


32 


2 
2 


32 


a 


2 


2 


28 


(9 

0 


QQ 


2 


I 


2 

6 


26 


2 
2 

10 


1 


26 


14 

4 

38 

30 

14 

4 

2 

2 

6 

12 

28 

2 

12 

2 

26 

10 

8 


*  Exercises  of  induction. 

t  Combined  with  elementary  physics,  or  a  popular  view  of  natural  phenomena. 

X  And  popular  astronomy. 

4  Higher  arithmetic 

I  The  two  classes  united. 

37 
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The  elementary  c!a?5es  are  c^ufned  to  few  subj-ects,  and 
which  are  IrArryiz^Vjrv  lo  those  of  the  h:ri>er  c!a??e?,  and  cal- 
CLi'ated  to  develc;.»e  ir.e  moral  prliic:;'es,  the  intellect,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  mechanical  braiiches  of  iaftroCJoii.  Tne  sphere  is 
then  Widened,  by  ictroducirig"  a  foreign  bng^iage,  the  study  of 
natural  pbeDonriena,  and  of  form.  In  the  adranced  classes,  as 
constituting  a  prej>aration  for  the  pupITs  future  career,  a  more 
sj'slematic  account  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  of  man  and 
his  actions,  as  recorded  in  history,  and  of  the  processes  of  art, 
are  furnished  him.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two  schools 
which  have  been  under  discussion,  are  both  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  physical  education  is  so  far  attended  to  in  this  school, 
as  to  provide  a  very  neat  and  tolerably  spacious  play-gTouad, 
and  to  give  an  interval  for  play  during  the  morning  boors. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BAYREUTH  IN  BAVARIA,  AND  DR.  GRA. 

SER*S  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Graser's  system,  among  certain  of  the 
teachers  of  Germany,  induced  me  to  visit  Bayreuth,  where  he 
resides,  to  examine,  under  his  direction,  the  schools  which 
pursue  his  method  of  education.  Dr.  Graser  rejects  equally  the 
communication  of  positive  knowledge  and  the  giving  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  true  ground-work  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion; he  considers  these  as  incidental  objects,  and  that  the 
principles  of  a  system  are  to  be  sought  a  priori^  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education,  of  man  as  its  recipient,  and  of 
the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction. 

His  system,  therefore,  professes  to  reject  every  thing  like  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  branches,  and  to  present  a  rational 
plan  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  for  determin- 
ing their  succession.  It  must  require  a  mind  brought  up  in  a 
similar  school,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy,  so  called,  of  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  view  of  it*  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  its  chief  prin- 
ciples, of  which,  though  they  may  be  true  in  the  abstract,  I 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  even  this  brief  notice,  that  it  is  going  oat  of  my  way, 
and  that,  if  followed,  it  would  require  an  examination  of  the  system  of  Jacotot  as 
well  as  of  this.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  me,  but  Graser's  system  is  little 
known  among  as,  while  Jacotot*s  has  been  often  discassed.  I  visited  the  school  of 
one  of  Jacotot*s  most  prominent  pupils,  at  Paris,  and  must  say,  that  the  results 
seemed  to  me  more  showy  than  lound.  Dr.  Graser^s  principal  works  are  Divini- 
tftt,  oder  das  Prinzip  der  einzig  wahren  Menschenerziehung,  Scc\  Divineness,  or 
the  Principle  of  the  only  true  Education  for  Men,  &lc\  Die  Elementar  Schule 
flirs  Leben,  dec;  Elementary  School  for  Life,  and  das  Verhaltnisse  des  Elemen- 
taitmterrichts  zur  Politik  der  Zeit,  Dependance  of  Elementary  Instruction  on  the 
Political  Circumstances  of  the  Time,  dLC.  There  is  a  good  and  quite  full  sketch 
of  Dr.  Graser*s  system  in  KrOger*s  Journey  through  Germany,  Reisen  durch 
Dentsehland,  dbc 
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confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  applicability.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  practice,  which  may  be  of  interest,  even  if  the 
theory  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man.  Dr.  Graser  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (godliness,  divinitat).   The 
child  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  this  destination.    Man 
requires  strength  of  body,  hence  physical  education,  and  of 
soul  (virtue),  hence   moral  education.      His  bodily  strength 
must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue,  by  pru* 
dence.   Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.    Besides,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence 
aesthetical  education.    As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands 
in  certain  relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  God.    Instruction  in  nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore, 
form  the  materials  of  his  education.    Nature  must  be  viewed 
in  its  productions,  the  objects  of  natural  history,  or  its  pheno- 
mena, the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.    To  com- 
plete the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  domestic 
economy.    The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.   To  approach  to 
God,  man  must  know  him.    The  first  form  of  godliness  is 
truth.    God's  truth,  then,  as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study. 
The  second  form  is  justice;  jurisprudence  in  higher  education, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  lower,  should,  therefore,  also  form  a 
part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects,  history  and 
grammar.    Th^  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or  practi- 
cal religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  poetry,  and  decorum.    Graser  next  endeavours  to 
modify  the  several   subjects  of  education,  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  con- 
siders to  depend  upon  their  political  situation.    Thus,  for  his 
country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the  people,  or  go- 
verned; the  nobles;  and  the  reij^ning  family,  or  governors. 
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The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  ob- 
jects, the  others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts 
two  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their 
schools. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the 
school  must  prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He 
admits  no  separation  into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order 
of  succession  in  the  branches,  but  insists  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants  of  some  particular 
mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's  existence, 
he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child  and 
his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects, 
drawing,  and  writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this 
sphere.  He  next  widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  re- 
sidence, with  its  community;  extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial 
district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country,  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  entire  earth,  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Graser^s  principles  to  a  common  school 
will  be  best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  far  as  it  has  been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Bayreuth.* 

The  sixth,  or  lowest  class,  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to 
family  life.  The  exterior  of  the  house.  Its  interior.  Its  in- 
habitants.   Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wxirst's  reading-book  will  show, 
generally,  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

*  Dr.  Graaer  is  not  himself  a  teacher,  nor  has  he,  at  present,  the  means  of  en. 
^ordngf  by  anthority,  the  adoption  of  his  methods;  hence  they  have  not  the  ad. 
vantage  of  execution  by  the  designer,  nor  do  they  appear  in  all  the  classes  of  this 
school  To  the  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Graser  I  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  three  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  which  his  method  was 
more  or  less  used.  In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  this  method,  I  have  endea- 
voored  to  keep  in  view  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  personal  character  and 
xea]  of  Dr.  Graser,  and  also  the  fact  that,  having  been  educated  in  a  totally  dlf. 
fbrent  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  I  should  be  likely  to  err  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  similar  speculations.  I  have  aimed,  therefore,  at  giving  an  account 
of  the  system,  as  fiu  as  I  understand  it,  leaving  to  others  to  pass  judgment  on  it 
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1.  The  paternal  mansion,  considered  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  ftmily. 
Houses  and  huts.  Stones  and  lime.  (Story  of  an  accident  from  playing  with 
lime.)  The  walls  and  the  roof.  Doors  and  windows.  (History  of  the  discovery 
of  glass.)  Earth,  fire,  water,  and  light  Comparison  of  building  materials. 
Gloom,  darkness,  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude.  Goodneat. 
Decorum.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft. 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  The  inmates  of  tlie  house.  Enumeration  of  them. 
Exterior  distinctions  between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  the 
different  domestic  animals.  The  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and 
animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a  characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Mo» 
ral  order  of  the  family.  (The  intractable  child.)  Uses  of  the  domestic  animali, 
obligations  towards  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.)  Noxious  domestic  animals. 
Conduct  towards  them.  Flies.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct  towards  animals 
in  general  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itselfl  Fur- 
niture and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the 
property  of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Daties  of 
children  towards  their  parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  occupies  about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  instruction.  1.  The  dwell- 
ing-house.— The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple  dwell- 
ing-house»  of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a 
rectangular  block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher 
takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts  the  number  of  its  sides  audi- 
bly; this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides?  is  his  question. 
Three.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  corners,  or  asks  how 
many  corners,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the 
class  in  the  answer,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing 
it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watching  the  class,  if  he  finds  inat- 
tention, he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails,  giving  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
attention  as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A 
change  of  subject,  physical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed 
when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the  habit  of  which  may  be 
gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course,  com- 
bined with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows 
I  shall  merely  indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in 
question  is  three-cornered.    Interior  corners  are  called  angles.* 

*  In  Grerman  the  space  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  viewed  firom  the 
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It  is  a  three-angled  figure,  and  called  a  triangle.    Next,  the 
four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.    Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.    This 
part  of  the  model  is  now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw 
upon   the  slate,  with  the  following  preUminary  instruction.. 
Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient,  each 
child,  is  furnished  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood, 
in  which  five  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  an- 
gular points  of  the  pentagon  to  be  drawn.    These  are  marked 
on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil  through  the 
holes,  and  the  child  is  practised  in  joining  the  points  by  hand. 
Practice  in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing-lesson.    Returning 
to  the  rectangular  part  of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  verti- 
cal  and  horizontal  boundary  lines  are  pointed  out,  and  a  plum- 
met and  common  mason's  level  are  shown,  to  give  a  notion 
how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea 
of  their  actual  positions.    Attention  is  next  called  to  the  hori- 
zontal side  of  the  triangular  cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.    A 
comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  horizon, 
and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to 
the  distinction  between  acute  and  right  angles.    The  objects  of 
a  triangular  roof,  and  of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  house, 
are  next  stated.    An  obtuse-angled  polygonal  roof  is  substituted 
for  the  one  already  mentioned.    The  form  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  obtuse-angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting 
as  far  as  seven.    Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to 
counting  to  nine.    The  children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the 
parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model,  and  with  the  names 
of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar — as  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.    The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made 
obvious.    The  parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  intro- 
duced.   The  distinction  between  curved  and  straight  lines,  &c. 
Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made.    Counting  is 
continued  to  ten.    Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the 

ialsrior,  or  from  the  exterior,  haa  different  Dames,  and  the  oompounda  of  theae, 
with  the  Domerala  three,  four,  tvey  dec,  conatitate  the  names  of  the  figurea,  as 
diey-eek,  vidr-eck,  6cc, 
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number  of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up 
those  not  to  be  added,  and  proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger 
numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  are  extended  to  one 
hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  intro- 
duced by  reference  to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arith- 
metic alone  is  practised.  In  adding  numbers  which  exceed 
ten,  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the  tens, 
if  necessary:  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  toge- 
ther, their  process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two 
ones^ — thirty-nine,  three  tens  and  nine  ones;  two  tens  and  three 
tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are  eleven  ones,  or 
one  ten  and  one  one;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the 
window-panes,  which  afiford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Di- 
vision is  similarly  treated,  the  question  being  such  as  the  chil- 
dren would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their  coins  are  early 
explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  e^^ercises. 
Fractions  grow'naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruc- 
tion is  interspersed  with  other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school-plan,  ac- 
cording to  eraser's  method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to 
advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruction  duly,  according 
to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and 
domestic  economy,  are  thus  introduced,  it  being  understood 
that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  of 
direct  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  such  places  from  cold,  damp,  &c,  are  pointed 
out  The  materials  required  for  a  house,  as  stone,  mortar, 
wood,  iron,  &c  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required;  those  who  have 
not  observed,  will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  after- 
wards of  so  doing.  Whence  the  stone  is  procured,  quarries, 
quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and  lime — the 
objects  being  presented  to  them.    The  conversion  of  the  lime- 
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Stone  into  lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  ils 
hardening,  laying  the  stones.  Digging  of  the  trench  for  the 
foundations,  &c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  dis- 
tinction of  wood  from  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown. 
Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing.  Beams.  Planks.  Boards. 
Laths.  Trade  of  house-carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the 
elements  of  grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  speech  by  the 
induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  when  directed  in  the  right 
way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming 
its  ground-work,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foregoing  subjects 
are  of  value,  and  that  useful  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the 
way  of  treating  them;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon  certain 
sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be 
rendered  wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject 
in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that  what  is  intended  to  excite  the 
observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the  former,  shall 
become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  rendered  actu- 
ally mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of 
natural  phenomena  and  natural  history.  The  teacher's  guide 
should  be  prepared  with  care,  and  revised  by  adepts  in  the 
sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to  occur 
in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  **  fit- 
ness" ("the  beautifur),  are  inculcated  in  the  following  way: 
The  dwelling  being  still  under  discussion,  the  attention  is  called 
to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock,  &c.    The  object  of  the  door 

*  To  shflfW  that  thu  is  not  imaginary,  I  may  mentioii^thatf  in  a  Bcfaool  where 
tlw  tabjeot  of  the  caustic  natiue  of  lime,  and  of  its  heating  during  slaking,  were 
under  <r«f«iw*iftn^  Utey  were  explained  thus:— the  limestone  was  turned  into 
lime  bj  heat,  in  which  process  it  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it 
burning,  or  caustic;  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  water  unites  with  the 
lime,  and  this  heat  escapes. 
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and  its  fa^teninq^a.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  hoose.  The 
right  to  put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told 
here  of  a  f^x>r  child  begging  for  admission  to  a  bouse  during  a 
storm— cold,  hungry,  and  ill-clolheA  The  child  is  receiFcd  and 
supplied  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  bene* 
Folence,  love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange 
house  or  a  room,  leave  must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good 
and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering  the  request  is  brought 
home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by  suppos- 
ing an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference 
between  theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought 
out  The  smallest  possible  theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  im- 
moral    A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  the  pilferer. 

Next  tlie  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived by  referring  again  to  the  general  enumeration  of  the  ar* 
rangemcnt  of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thoughtt 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary 
technological  information,  are  thus  introduced*  Proverbs  are 
committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral  lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and 
its  grounds,  as  introductory  to  geography,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  technology,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  iurniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs 
and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The  sight  may  be  addressed 
through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions  addressed 
to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pic- 
tures. Trials  of  these  are  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve 
of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the 
slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for  ^  come  here.**  A  number  of 
signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to  be  formed,  and 
to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after 
a  time  find  the  accumulation  of  signs  very  tRRiblesome.    This 
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is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing 
and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the  spoken  language, 
Dr.  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.  This  requires  a  difficult  and 
in  many  cases  a  most  fanciful*  connexion  to  be  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.  Four  dif* 
ferent  series  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates,  on 
which  they  write;  one  is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard 
letters;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the  letters  which  project 
above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  upper  two 
being  less  than  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three 
parallels,  for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for 
those  which  extend  in  both  directions.  Words  are  formed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to  the  child,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  same  character.  I  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives  any  real  aid  from  the  connexion  assumed  between  sounds 
and  signs.  The  determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German 
renders  the  spelling  easy,  when  the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of 
the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory.-j-  The  previous 
practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  manual  part  of  writing. 
The  selection  of  intelligible  sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of 
understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought  forward.  Reading 
the  written  hand  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 

*  I  have  called  this  &ncifal,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of 
dinespect  This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Graser's  school,  with  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  other  children.  The  maxim  prevailing  in  the  prin- 
cipal  schools  of  Germany  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  that  they 
must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to  understand  speech  and  to  speak. 
Hence  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the  motions  of  the  orgrans 
of  speech,  and  to  imitate  them,  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  produce  the 
soonds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
idea  are  almost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the 
Institietion  is  actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speech. 

t  I  have  m  specimen  of  writing  from  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  months 
imder  this  instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution. 
It  was  written  from  diet«tion*    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  black-board 
is  used  for  illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of 
grammar  are  inculcated  in  connexion  with  the  writing  and 
reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction 
is  connected  with  <*  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the 
political  organization  of  the  community,  with  the  reasons  for  it; 
the  geography  of  the  place;  the  continuation  of  the  exercises 
of  thought  and  speech;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history; 
an  extension  of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural 
history;  of  the  elements  of  form;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and 
writing;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in  the  other  schools. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

Lin  IN  THZ  coMHUNiTT.  Histoiy  of  the  formation  of  communities,  with  their 
wants  and  obligations.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  several  ftmilies. 
Fatal  accidents  in  communities.  Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfiurtune.  Neces- 
sity of  a  magistracy.  Arrangements  for  sa&ty.  .  Taxes.  Laws  and  punish^ 
ments.  Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges,  dec.  Watchmeiu  Serrants* 
Council-house.    School-house. 

S.  In  RKFEaKNcx  TO  HAN.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punish- 
ment Lifbrmation  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  defidenoy. 
Their  preservation  and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  ibr 
thought,  or  for  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false,  the  good  from  the  eviL 
The  soul.  Man  has  reason  and  will.  Stories  of  good  actions.  The  good  is  not 
always  rewarded  in  this  world,  but  there  is  a  God. 

3.  RciATioN  OF  MAN  TO  GoD.  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  God  is  the  creator,  the 
supporter,  the  governor  of  the  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  high  and  righteous 
judge,  a  spirit  Duties  to  God.  Honour,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness, 
reverence.  Constant  remembrance  of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The 
evil  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a  man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does 
wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  is,  that  man  has  witliin  him  a  monitor  which 
warns  him  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening.  There  is  also  ap- 
proval  within  one*s  self  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  revelation  to  man.  Sto- 
ries from  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge. 
Those  saved.  Tlie  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
three  wise  men.  The  child  Jesus.  John.  Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and 
ibunder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4.  Relation  of  man  to  naturi.  The  native  place  and  its  envinms.  The  vil- 
lage  as  the  dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the 
buildings.  Streets.  Roads.  Springs.  Stories  of  the  village.  Review  of  the 
position  of  the  village.  Natural  history.  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in 
the  garden.    Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  flowers.    The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods, 
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«nd  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  woods.  Mcurning  song.  Insects.  Btoriet 
of  cruelty  to  insects.  Natural  phUosophy,  Heat  The  sun.  Sunrise.  Song. 
Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapour.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning. 
Rules  for  protection. 

5.  Rklahon  of  man  to  bocistt.  Age  and  youth.  Infirm  persons.  Hie 
mUe  bodied  and  the  sick.  Duties  towards  and  protection  of  tlie  sick.  Employ, 
ments.  Labourers  and  tradesmen.  Peacefblness.  Willingness  In  senrioe.  Up» 
rightness.  Respectfulness.  Disposition  to  work.  Poverty  and  riches.  Contentment 

The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  class, 
grouped  about  the  next  political  division,  the  circle,  the  course 
occupying,  as  before,  si]c  months.  Beginning  here,  the  division 
restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  class.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following 
division,  namely,  **  life  in  the  province,'*  no  class  being  in  that 
stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  **  life  in  the  kingdom,''  the  political 
circumstances  became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  children,  and  the  attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to 
the  government  failed  almost  entirely.  AH  the  circumstances, 
except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment was  beyond  the  power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The 
German  language  is  taught  grammatically  in  this  class,  and, 
besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals 
firom  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  progress,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  of  instruction,  that 
they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  not  according  to  any  extraneous  theoretical  circum- 
stances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who 
pursued  altogether  the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment  formed  in  the  lower 
class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.    Social  or  political  circum- 
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Stances  do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging 
the  details  of  instruction,  though  a  knowledge  of  them  should 
doubtless  form  a  part  of  education.  The  reasons  why  the  ar- 
TBBgemeni  of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the  lower 
claraes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a 
systematic  division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cul- 
tivating the  intellect  or  morals,  or  for  communicating  know- 
ledge: and  second,  that  the  subjects  are  within  the  pale  of 
the  child's  experience;  and  refer  to  his  every-day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the 
higher  divisions,  and  hence  a  diflferent  method  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea  of  the  system,  that 
to  develope  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to 
the  life  in  which  he  is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of 
truth,  independently  of  the  details  which  may  be  devised  to 
carry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to 
give  the  entire  public  instruction  of  a  nation  are: 

Popular  SchooU,  SekodUfor  Bigher  IiutrucHon, 

1.  The  efementary  sehooL  1.  The  elementary  achooL 

«     9l  The  real  eehool,  ("  Real  Gymna-  3.  The  gymnnBinm. 

a  The  reel  inatitote,  (<«Real  Uni-  3.  The  imiveraity. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  estab- 
lishments may,  according  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In 
the  elementary  school,  it  should  be  popular  and  inductive;  in 
the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the  university, 
scientific  and  practical,  or  appljring  science  to  practice* 

^^^^  "  *^  **^*^  ^^  ^'  ^^^'^^e^^  ^^^  experience  and  akffl  aa  m 
tatofaer  I  have  already  ao  often  referred  to.  See  hia  Journey  throoffh  GermaiiT. 
(Rftiaa  dutch  Deat8ch]and,^bc.,p|k  133, 133.)  ^         -» 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Bbsides  the  schools  for  general  instruction,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  others  have  been  devised, 
intended  to  give  special  education  for  a  future  calling  while 
pursuing  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction.  The 
devotion  of  a  part  of  the  time  to  manual  labour,  as  in  the 
schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  &&,  already  spoken  of,  is  inci- 
dental, and  not  a  chief  feature  in  the  plan,  and  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  boys'  schools  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
followed  in  after  life.  In  the  schools  now  under  consideration,  on 
the  contrary,  the  manual  labour,  or  practical  exercises,  are  lead- 
ing features  in  the  system,  and  are  intended  to  train  the  pupU 
for  his  future  vocation.  These  establishments  require  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  render  them  useful;  the  future  occupation 
of  the  pupil  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out  at  an  early  age, 
or  it  must  be  desirable  to  give  him  a  particular  bias  by  educa« 
tion.  Thus,  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  boys  without  fortune  are  to  be  agricultural 
kbooreiB,  of  a  grade  depending  upon  their  success  in  life,  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  country  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calling^ 
Hence  the  establishment  of  '<  rural  schools'*  in  these  cantons, 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  their  multiplication  by  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Again,  it  is  important  in  a  community  like  that  of 
Lyons,  where  the  manufacture  of  silk  employs  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  the  popidation,  that  the  workman  shouU  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  should,  if  he  have  talent,  also 
have  the  acquirement  necessary  to  improve  iu  Hence  the 
appropriation  of  the  Lamartiniire  funds  to  give  a  suitable 
training  to  those  whom  it  is  supposed  may  become  workmen 
in  the  extensive  manufactories  of  the  city.    The  creation  of 
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such  schools,  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
successful  cannot  be  fulfilled,  must  be  followed  by  failure.  They 
belong  essentially  to  particular  localities  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  their  extension,  without  reference  to  a  due  conside- 
ration of  these,  has  tended,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  from  the  operation  of  similar  establishments 
in  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  as  exemplified  by  those  which  I  visited, 
a  comparison  of  the  organization  now  existing  with  that  at  the 
outset,  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  results  expected  from  them 
have  been  realised,  and  among  these  results,  how  far  the  schools 
may  be  considered  as  self-supporting,  afford  general  matter  of 
interest,  and  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  at 
Hofwyl  and  Carra.  An  example  of  a  school  adapted  to  the 
rural  population  of  England  will  follow  the  notice  of  the  Swiss 
schools,  affording  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  principle, 
and  its  ingenious  modification,  to  suit  the  new  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  applied. 

On  account  of  the  late  age  at  which  the  pupils  enter,  and  the 
grade  of  agricultural  life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  I  have 
hesitated  as  to  a  notice  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Temple- 
moyle,  near  Liondonderry,  in  this  chapter;  but  considering  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  quite  elementary,  I  have  concluded 
to  insert  it  It  will  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  all  the  agricultural 
schools,  that  the  age  to  which  pupils  are  retained  passes  far  the 
limits  of  the  primary  period  of  education. 

An  admirable  plan  for  adapting  the  ordinary  day  school  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community,  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  estate  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  The  children  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  of  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  of  the 
care  of  cattle,  &c.,  by  the  master,  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  ^hen  the  season  permits,  in  the  small  garden 
and  farm  attached  to  the  school  When  these  arrangements 
iiave  been  matured,  and  have  been  in  steady  operation  for  a 
ooDfliderable  time,  the  results  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  of 
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great  value  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  they  will  be 
displayed,  extending  beyond  this  one  estate  by  the  imitation  of 
the  system  in  others. 

Besides,  the  general  interest  which  may  attach  to  these 
schools,  the  variety  of  arrangement,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  for 
the  more  direct  objects  of  my  Report  The  Lamartini^re 
school  is  entitled,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  carrying  into  full 
execution  the  method  of  teaching  the  dements  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  by  combining  manipulation  with  the  study  of 
the  theory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

These  are,  in  general,  schools  in  which  manual  labour  occu* 
pies  the  chief  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  being  mingled  with  it,  and  occupying  the  intervals  of 
rest  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  farmer,  and  the  pupils  are 
his  family.  Labour  and  instruction  are  carried  on  together,  and 
the  discipline  is  paternal.  The  arrangement  implies  that  the  pu- 
pils reside  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  fact  charitable  establish- 
ments, since  the  pupils  do  not  remain  long  enough,  after  their 
labour  becomes  profitable,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance.  The  present  organization  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  who  first  established  a  model 
school  of  the  kind  at  Hofwyl,  in  1806,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
for  boys  and  girls  have  been  since  established  in  the  diflbrent 
cantons.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  public  utility  at 
Geneva,  in  August  of  1837,  a  report  was  made,  highly  com- 
mendatory of  these  establishments,  and  proposing,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  extension,  a  central  seminary  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  them;  the  importance  of  this  suggestion  will 
appear  when  it  is  seen  how  entirely  the  character  of  these  estab- 
lishments depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  teachers,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  find  suitable  ones.  The  two  for  boys  which  I 
visited  were  Carra,  near  Geneva,  and  Hofwyl,  near  Berne. 

30 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWYL. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Hofwyl  have  attracted 
more  attention  probably  than  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  have  become  well  known  from  the  various 
reports  made  in  relation  to  them.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
in  1837,  they  consisted  of  a  school  chiefly  for  poor  children, 
and  called  the  Agricultural  or  Rural  School,  of  a  middle  or 
real  school  for  the  education  of  youth  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  of  a  boarding-school  for  the  preparatory 
education  for  professional  life,  and  of  an  agricultural  institute, 
to  the  lectures  of  which  pupils  in  the  other  departments  only 
were  admitted.  All  these  establishments,  requiring  such  difierent 
mental  resources  for  their  organization  and  management,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  their  founder, 
and  by  whom  the  whole  institution  has  been  reared,  without 
public  aid-t  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Hofwyl,  the  middle 
school  had  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was  the  most 
flourishing,  probably,  of  the  different  establishments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  did  not  permit  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  and  of  the  boarding  institute^  within  the  time  which  I  was 
able  to  devote  to  them,  as  of  some  other  similar  schools  which 
I  visited,  I  propose  to  confine  the  present  notice  to  the  agricul- 
tural school]:  Not  to  lose,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
eiples  developed  in  these  establishments,  I  shall  place  in  the 

*  The  most  partlGolar  account,  and  that  in  which  the  epirit  of  the  institations  is 
considered  by  their  founder  to  have  been  best  exhibited,  is  given  bj  oor  coontry- 
man,  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  published  at  Bosioiu 
Mr.  Woodhridge  resided  at  Hofwyl,  and  made  himself  thoro^^Uy  maaler  of  the 
mioutin  of  the  estaUuhments. 

t  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which,  from  motives  of 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  men  occupying  high  stations  by  wealth  and  social 
position,  devote  their  means,  their  time,  and  talenta,  to  the  promoCioB  of  educa- 
tion.   I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  equal  sacrifices  have  been  made  aa 
in  that  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg. 

t  In  regard  to  this,  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  good  enough  to  pot  me  in  commn- 
aieation  with  an  intelligent  pupil  (John  Cavin),  who  had  been  ten  months  in  the 
school,  and  who  was  then  in  the  middle  school,  preparing  as  an  instructor^  ander 
the  patronage  of  an  Irish  nobleman.  Lord  Wallsoourt. 
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AppendiXy  No.  XL,  some  deductions  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  from 
the  experience  of  Hofwyl. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  are  admitted  at  an  early 
age»  there  being,  however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  until  twenty-one,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  their  manual  labour,  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave  the 
institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  They  would,  besides, 
be  detained  beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical 
age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  difficult  to  induce  this 
lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of  wliich  must  depend  so 
much  upon  individual  circumstances.  In  addition  to  ttie  gra- 
tuitous pupils,  others  are  taken,  who  pay,  in  part  or  entirely,  for 
their  education.  Twenty  is  the  usual  number  of  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  ten  pay  pupils 
besides;  this  number  is  essentially  restricted  by  the  plan  of  the 
school 

Formerly,  the  pupils  were  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  for  manual  labour,  instruction,  and  discipline.  The 
teacher  lived  with  them,  and  was  expected  to  be  their  constant 
companion,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  well  as  instructor.  The 
first  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school,  Wehrli*  was  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  executed  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  a  way  to  produce  commendation  from  all 
quarters.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  place  would  be  most 
difficult  to  supply,  and  yet,  that  to  preserve  the  original  princi- 
ple of  organization  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  arrangement  is  essentially  difierent  The  pupils 
work  and  live  with  the  teacher,  but  receive  instruction  in  the 
middle  school.  In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  in  instruction  from  two  to 
fbtor  hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labour  is  less,  and  of  study 
more    At  particular  seasons  in  the  summer,  as  during  the  time 


*  Mr.  Wehrli  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  normal  itchool  at  Kreuzlin^en,  in  hii 
oattw  caaton  of  Thnrgovia. 
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of  harvest  and  hay-making,  the  instruction  is  omitted  altogether. 
In  the  winter,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  a  degree,  replace  agri- 
cultural labour.  Thus  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  the  former  records  of  the  school  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  intermingled  with  work,  and  much  of 
it  incidental,  the  peculiar  talent  of  Wehrli  appearing  to  have 
displayed  itself  in  improving  every  opportunity  for  communi- 
cating instruction  of  this  sort  At  present  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  and  the  field-work,  both  assume  a  more 
formal  character.  The  former  plan  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  Swiss  character,  and  certainly 
produced  happy  results  upon  the  youth  educated  under  it,  and, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  aright,  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  it  when  a  suitable  teacher  shall  have  been  obtained.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  farming,  and  labour,  and  gardening,  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  shop  for  making 
agricultural  machines.  They  have,  besides,  in  the  agricultural 
institute,  means  of  acquiring  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming.  The  farming  operations  in  which  they  assist  are  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage  upon  the  extensive  domain  of  Hofwyl. 

They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  attend  to  the  police  of  their 
dwelling-house,  and  unite  in  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the 
middle  school;  breakfast  at  half  past  six;  are  engaged  in  labour 
or  instruction,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, until  six  o'clock;  sup,  and  are  engaged  in  their  lessons  until 
eight;  have  prayers  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  Their  meals 
are  served  from  the  same  kitchen,  and  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  the  hands  upon  the  farm.  On  Sunday  they  rise 
at  six  in  summer,  breakfast  at  seven,  attend  prayers,  study,  and 
join  the  classes  of  vocal  music  with  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
school  until  eleven,  meet  the  other  classes  at  chapel,  where  they 
have  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  alter- 
nately; dine  at  twelve;  have  study  and  recreation  until  five, 
when  they  sup;  are  free  untU  seven;  have  prayers  and  retire  at 
eight. 

The  instruction  received  is  in  reading  the  Gorman  language 
and  exercises  of  induction,  four  hours  per  week;  arithmeticy 
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three  hours;  elementary  geometry,  or  knowledge  of  forms,  two 
hours;  geography  and  the  history  of  Switzerland,  three  hours; 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  two  hours;  religion  and  morals, 
two  hours;  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  three  hours. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  drill,  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  are  united.  An  admirable  ar* 
rangement  is  made  for  bathing,  by  enclosing  a  copious  spring, 
80  as  to  form  a  reservoir  with  an  overflow,  by  which  the  water 
is  constantly  changed.  The  depth  is  regulated  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  those  who  can  and  others  who  can- 
not swim.  A  bathing-house,  steps  to  enter  the  water,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  for  instruction  in  swimming,  complete 
the  arrangements.* 

The  discipline  of  this  school  is  of  a  mild  character;  the 
elder  pupils  have  much  influence  over  the  younger;  and  where 
the  teacher  is  constantly  with  them,  as  in  the  former  organiza- 
tion, his  control  is  a  substitute  for  regulations.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  so  small  that  no  one 
could  escape  the  teacher's  observation  and  kindly  admonition; 
and  when  the  numbers  were  increased,  this  spirit  was  propagated 
from  the  older  pupils  to  the  new  comers. 

In  connexion  with  this  rural  school  should  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirk,  placed  several 
miles  from  Hofwyl,  upon  an  uncultivated  spot.  The  objects  of 
this  establishment  were  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing rural  schools  self-supporting,  and  that  they  might  even  be 
used  as  the  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  A  spot  of  fifteen  acres  was  selected,  and  a  log  house 
built  upon  it  The  colony  was  opened  with  six  pupils  in  1827, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Wehrli's.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  was  made  entirely 
incidental,  agricultural  labour  being  the  first  necessity  for  the 

*  The  mode  of  teaching  to  swim  ia  by  a  belt,  which  pastes  round  the  body, 
and  is  attached  to  a  rope  passing  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wood 
from  which  it  hangs,  and  which  acts  as  an  elastic  support  The  length  of  the 
rope  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater  or  less 
support  The  more  usual  instruction,  however,  is  given  by  the  elder  pupils  sup- 
porting the  younger  on  their  hands. 


covOTii^jL  Tr^r  in'^de  o(  I2>?  was  of  the  iDost  fircigal  chmcter, 
to  an  extern  cn^ractlsei  la  c-'jt  co-jzLtrr;  id  dae  eariio'  periods 
they  were  r-Tcl/ed  fn>:n  Hofwvl,  bji  were  ix:a<ie  to  depeod 
apoo  that  source  as  LrJe  as  {Xj^bue.  The  school  was  dtscoo- 
tiDued  a  few  rears  si^ice,  ai>i  all  the  accotnits  relating  to  ii 
dosed,  when  h  appeared  that  diihuia  its  bnef  existence  the  esti- 
nialed  improveroents  of  Lhe  sc«:!  had  been  nearir  adequate  to  de- 
fnj  the  expenses  of  the  school,  orer  and  abore  its  receipts 
This  resuiu  bowerer,  depended  opon  the  pecoliar  location  of  the 
cc4ony,  since  it  is  by  no  means  comoxMi  to  such  schoob,  efCD 
in  Switzerland. 

ETRAL  SCHOOL  AT  CARRJk,  XEAR  GEXETJL 

This  rural  school  was  founded  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Pictet,  and 
b  still  carried  on  ufion  part  of  the  estate  of  his  nephew,  tbesyn- 
dic  Yemet-Pictet  There  b  a  similar  establishment  for  girb  in  . 
the  vicinity,  and  under  the  charge  of  charitable  ladies.  The 
school  at  Carra  belongs  to  subscribers,  and  is  managed  by  a 
<u>inmittee,  of  which  Mr.  Yemet-Pictet  is  president  The  fium 
attached  to  it  is  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  worked,  as  fitf  as 
practicable,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  heavier 
ports  of  fanning  they  require  assistance.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  the  head  fanner,  as  wdl  as  schoolmaster  and  father 
of  the  fiunily.  Agricultural  labour  is  the  business  of  the  popilt 
and  instruction  fills  up  the  intervals.  The  pupils  eirtar  at  about 
eig^t  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  from  eighteen  to  twoity. 
Daring  the  latter  years  of  their  stay,  thw  work  begins  to  be 
profitaUe  to  the  establishment^  and  they  are  even  sent  to  work 
in  the  neigfabocu^iood,  or,  as  is  found  more  advisable^  the  schocd 
does  the  work  of  a  neighbouring  farm  on  shares^  On  the 
average*  however,  the  manual  labour  produces  but  about  one- 
third  of  the  expense  of  the  pupiL 

The  style  of  living  is  so  plain,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pupil 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  ten  cents  per  day.  The  socie^ 
supports  twenty-five  boys  of  difierent  ages,  who  live  with  the 
roastor  and  his  fiunily.  During  the  winter,  basket*making  and 
other  handicraft  labour  is  added  to  their  employments,  and  the 
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dder  pupils  go  to  market  -with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They 
receive  an  elementary  education,  consisting  of  religious  instruc- 
don,  reading,  writing,  accounts,  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Swiss  history.  The  master  was  educated  under  the  cele- 
brated WehrlL  It  is  plain  that,  as  the  master  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  family  and  instructor,  the  character  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  entirely 
upon  him;  when  it  is  further  considered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  incidental,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  whole  results  of  education  depend  upon  his 
tact,  temper,  judgment,  and  other  personal  qualities,  and  upon 
bis  preparation  for  this  difficult  task.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  about  sixty-seven  pupils  have  been  attached  to  it; 
of  these,  twenty-four  have  passed  through  with  approbation, 
twenty-seven  were  in  the  school  in  1837,  and  sixteen  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  twenty  pupils  for  whom  places  were  found  by 
the  directors,  after  six  years  residence  in  the  institution,  twelve 
were  apprenticed  as  farm-servants  or  gardeners,  three  as  school- 
masters, two  as  house-servants,  and  three,  who  had  not  ade- 
quate strength  for  country  work,  to  tradesmen.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  young  men,  even  thus 
brought  \sp,  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  towns. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  OF  TEMPLEMOYLE,  NEAR  LONDON- 

DERRY. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Templemoyle  was  established  by 
the  Northwest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  1827.*    It  is 

*  I  am  indebted  for  a  most  &voiirable  introdaction  to  this  school  to  Sir  R. 
FergaMm,  of  Derry,  one  of  its  moat  active  managers,  and  had  the  good  fortone 
to  meet  there  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Lough  Ash,  the  manager  of  a  large  estate,  in 
m  wild  district,  where  he  is  parsning  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  peasantry, 
which  most  produce  the  happiest  results.  The  improrement  of  his  tenants  is  in 
■n  increasing  ratio  with  the  time  of  their  residence  on  his  estate.  His  school^ 
«.Ting-fhnd,  and  bazaar,  where  articles  of  use  are  sold  at  cost;  his  arrangements 
for  leases,  loans,  agricultural  instruction,  and  moral  and  religious  culture,  are  all 
admirahly  oonceived,  and  ezeeoted  with  a  seal  beyond  my  praise.    I  do  not 
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situated  in  a  heahhful  and  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  with  this  school,  the  subscribers  established  one  for  the 
education  of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  not  far  from 
Templemoyle,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  prove  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  thus  yield  assistance  for  the 
support  of  the  former.*  The  idea  was,  however,  not  realized, 
and  afier  a  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  the  higher 
school  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  subscribers 
concentrated  upon  the  agricultural  school  The  plan  of  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg's  establishment  was  thus  taken  as  a  model,  but, 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case,  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  agricultural  school  is  designed  for  the  education  g[  the 
sons  of  farmers,  or  of  young  men  intended  for  farming  occupa- 
tions, either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the  employ  of  others. 
It  aims  at  giving  them  a  plain  English  education,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  or  after  fifteen,  and  should  remain  in 
the  school  during  a  period  dependent  upon  the  age  of  admis- 
sion, but  as  they  are  pay  scholars,  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  their  parents.  The  sum  paid  for  education  and 
maintenancef  is  not  adequate  for  their  support,  and  yet  is  so 
high  as  to  limit  essentially  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  in- 
stitution actually  receives.  In  the  spring  of  1836  there  were 
thirty-three  in  the  school,  but  in  the  autumn,  this  number  was 
increased  to  sixty-six,  by  the  pupils  sent  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  by  societies.  The  buildings  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The 
school  has  educated,  since  its  establishment,  one  hundred  and 

know  that  I  have  been  ever  more  impressed  with  a  senae  of  philanthropic  exer- 
tion, than  by  a  visit  to  Lough  Ash. 

**  To  establish  the  schools,  one  hmidred  and  sixteen  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty 'five  dollars  each  were  subscribed  by  different  companies  and  indi- 
vidnals,  and  six  thousand  dollars  were  subsequently  subscribed  fivr  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  at  Templemoyle.  Various  other  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions have  been  made, 
t  About  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  ($48.66.) 
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seventy-eight  youths,  from  difierent  parts  of  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  subscribers^ 
The  immediate  control  is  divided  between  the  agricultural 
master,  or  farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  labours^ 
the  school^master,  who  divides  the  time  of  the  pupils  with  the 
farmer,  and  the  matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and 
instructor.  A  working-gardener  has  lately  been  added,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  off  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  under  his 
direction. 

At  half  past  five  the  pupils  rise,  arrange  their  rooms,  say 
their  prayers,  and,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate  on  diflferent 
days,  are  engaged  until  eight  in  study,  or  in  work;  half  the  pu- 
pils are  with  the  farmer,  and  half  under  the  school-master, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  services  of  all  are 
required  for  the  farm,  or  the  season  releases  them  from  their 
agricultural  duties.  At  eight  they  breakfast,  and  are  free  until 
nine;  work  and  attend  school,  in  alternate  divisions^  from  nine 
until  one.  Dine  at  one,  and  have  recreation  until  two.  From 
two  to  six,  are  at  work  and  in  school  alternately.  From  six  to 
seven,  sup  and  have  recreation.  From  seven  to  nine,  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine. 
On  Sundays  they  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
occupy  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  religious  reading. 

The  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  with 
some  elementary  and  practical  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
The  farmer  gives  lectures  also  in  the  evening,  upon  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  lectures  on  botany 
and  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  practice  includes  all  the  operations  of  farming,  under  the 
different  approved  systems,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy,  and,  in  general,  the  incidental  as  well  as  the 
direct  occupations  of  the  farmer  or  agricultural  labourer.  The 
head  farmer,  or  agricultural  master,  is  expected  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  arc  engaged,  and  to 

40 
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new  school  was  established  at  Ealing,  a  village  about,  five  miles 
from  London.  It  was  intended  to  combine  manual  labour, 
chiefly  gardening,  with  instruction  in  the  usual  elementary 
branches,  but  to  introduce  the  later  improvements  in  the  modes 
of  elementary  teaching.  The  task  of  finding  a  master  Capa- 
ble of  filling  such  a  place  was  obviously  no  easy  one,  and  the 
necessity  for  employing  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  routine  spirit 
of  the  common  village  schools,  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan.  I  saw  enough  during  my  visit  to  this 
school  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  in  full  operation,  according  to 
the  original  idea,  its  results  must  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  the  school  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  adapt  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  rural  schools  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  English  peasantry.  **  Its  leading  principles 
are,  that  the  children  should  early  acquire  habits  of  patient  in> 
dustry ;  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  labour, 
and  know  the  connexion  between  it  and  property;  that  they 
should  have  intelligence,  skill,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  that  the  higher  senti- 
ments, the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being,  should  receive 
a  fuD  development"^ 

Habits  of  industry  are  promoted  by  labouring  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  school-house.  This  is  divided,  one  portion 
being  reserved  foir  the  use  of  the  school,  another  being  sub- 
divided into  small  gardens  for  the  boys.  The  pupils  work  in 
the  first  under  monitors,  and  receive  a  compensation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  useful  results  of  their  labour.  The  second  they  hire 
at  fixed  rates,  and  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  al- 
ways receiving,  however,  the  market  price  for  it  from  the 
school,  if  they  choose  to  dispose  of  it  there.  The  younger 
children  are  not  allowed  to  undertake  gardens  on  their  own 
account,  but  work  for  others  or  for  the  establishment.  Part- 
nerships are  sometimes  formed  among  them  for  the  more  ad* 
vantageous  cultivation  of  larger  pieces  of  ground.    At  the  pe- 

*  See  Uie  artide  hetbre  referred  to,  and  which  ie  official. 
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riod  of  my  visit,  the  gardens  were  planted  with  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  many  of  them  tastefully  arranged.    All  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  during  the  hours  of  work 
the  renters  appeared  busily  occupied.    The  best  order  reigned 
among  all  the  children.    An  occasional  simple  song  was  sung 
in  the  group  who  were  working  for  the  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  monitor.    The  master  directs  the  whole,  and  to 
his  suggestions  they  are  indebted  for  many  improvements;  it  is 
their  privilege  to  resort  to  his  counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty.    The 
school  fbrnishes  the  working-tools,  which  for  the  youngest 
children  are  merely  a  hoe  and  rake.    They  have  also  in-door 
work  for  bad  weather,  consisting  of  carpentry,  the  making  of 
wooden  shoes,  <&c.   I  was  told  that  the  room  for  containing  their 
gardening-tools,  wherer  there  is  also  a  trough  for  washing,  had 
been  fitted  up  by  the  pupils,  and  they  have  shown  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  repairs  of  the  out-houses  attached  to  the  school, 
and  have  even  entirely  constructed  one  of  them.    In  the 
beginning  a  gardener  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys,  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  master  and  monitors.    An  account  current 
with  each  pupil  is  kept,  in  which  be  is  charged  with  the  rent  of 
his  ground,  and  the  seeds  and  plants  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  stock,  and  credited  with  the  produce  which  he  has 
sold  to  the  school    Some  of  the  pupils  have  a  considerable 
surplus  on  the  credit  side  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one  lad  is 
stated  to  have  gained  nearly  ten  dollars  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
acre;*"  another,  of  thirteen,  to  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars 
and  a-half,  from  the  gardening  between  March  and  November; 
another,  of  fourteen,  five  dollars;  and  a  third,  of  eleven,  the  same 
sum.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to  arrange  that  the  pu- 
pils may  not  lose,  unless  by  providential  circumstances;  not 
to  intrust,  for  example,  a  youth  with  the  charge  of  a  garden 
before  his  capability  to  manage  it  is  sufficiently  proved;  and 
not  to  allow  extravagances  or  glaringly  injudicious  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  little  gardeners.    The  tendency  of  these 

*  They  pay  six  centa  per  month  to  the  school  aa  rent  for  this  quantity  of 
Sfroundf 
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measures  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  habits  of  respect  for  pro* 
perty,  of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as 
valuable  as  those  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  elder  pupils  is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  added 
three  hours  and  a-half  of  intellectual  instruction.  The  younger 
boys  are  four  hours  and  a-half  in  school.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  a  school,  where  the  pupils  have  been  so  recently 
brought  under  instruction,  with  others  of  longer  standing;  hence 
I  would  only  remark,  that  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tion was  much  better  than  its  practice,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  the  same  enlightened  superintendence  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  will  probably  work  out  satisfactorily  all  the 
details  of  the  plan.  The  mechanical  parts  of  a  new  project 
are  always  more  easily  realized  than  the  intellectual.  When 
the  young  men  now  training  up  as  teachers  in  this  school 
shall,  in  their  turn,  come  to  improve  the  practice  which  they 
witness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  intellectual 
department  The  greatest  novelty  is  that  which  has  ah^eady 
proved  successful. 

LA  MARTDOiatE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen 
of  Lyons,  M.  Martin,  who  left  the  French  army  while  in  Syria, 
went  to  India,  and  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  native 
princes.  He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  and  at  his  death 
left  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  found  three  charitable  insti- 
tutions, two  in  India  and  one  at  Lyons.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land prevented,  for  a  time,  the  acquisition,  by  the  city  of  Lyons, 
of  their  portion  of  this  legacy,  which,  when  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  this  the  municipal  council  determined  to  found  a 
school  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  its  benefits  might  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  made  a  day  school  of  it  The 
chief  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  an  educated  class 
of  workmen  for  the  manufactories.  The  arrangement  of  the 
courses  has  been  governed  by  two  principles,  the  first,  to  fiilfil 
the  object  just  stated;  the  second,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  de- 
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feating  it  by  over  education.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  the  elementary  attainments  in  language  which  they  may 
have  made  before  admission,  are  rather  kept  up  than  extended. 
Thorough  scientific  courses,  form  the  basis  of  further  educa- 
tion, giving  them  entirely  a  practical  turn,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  speculative.  The  experience  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  full  activity  only  five  years,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  show 
how  far  the  plan  will  attain  the  ends  proposed ;  but  it  affords  at 
present  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  exact  teaching  of  science 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  these  I  shall  enter  into 
some  particulars,  prefacing  them  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
establishment 

The  school  is  governed  by  trustees,  chosen  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  constituting  a  board,  which 
regulates  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  appoints  its 
officers.  The  trustees  choose  committees  from  among  the 
citizens  to  attend  the  examinations  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
for  excellence  in  the  difierent  departments.  The  selection  is 
made  from  those  who  are  supposed  best  acquainted  with  the 
branch  under  examination. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remain  two,  or  in  special  cases,  three  years.  They  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools 
before  entering. 

'  The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
genera],  the  second  special.  The  general  course  consists  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  writing,  and  French,  the  last  two  named 
being  intended  merely  to  keep  up  the  attainments  made  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  of  chemistry  and 
weaving.  These  latter  are  not  obligatory;  the  choice  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  will  pursue  one  or  other  of  them,  or  not,  be- 
ing left  with  his  parents.  The  object  of  restricting  the  courses 
of  writing  and  French,  is  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
more  laborious  occupations,  towards  which  the  institution  would 
direct  its  pupils,  for  situations  as  clerks,  &c. 
The  course  of  mathematics  extends  through  the  two  years. 
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and  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equatiotiSy  prac^ 
tical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems. There  are  two  classes,  each  under  a  professor,  who 
is  assisted  by  a  "repeater**  (repetiteur),  to  go  over  the  lessons, 
and  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  examples.  I  have  not  seen  the 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction  so  well  practised  elsewhere 
as  in  the  course  of  mathematics  of  the  higher  class.  Each 
pupil  had  a  small  black-board,  on  which  he  wrote  with  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  at  a  word  from  the  professor  the  question  was 
written  down,  and  its  results  shown,  after  solution.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  solutions,*  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  solve  the  questions,  showed  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  best  possible  order  resulted 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  class  movements  together,  at 
the  word  of  command.  To  construct  in  space  the  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane,  eack 
pupil  had  a  small  tablet  of  wax,  and  rods  of  wire  of  diflerent 
lengths.  All  the  introductory  definitions,  as  well  as  the  pro* 
blems,  were  required  to  be  illustrated  by  these  contrivances^ 
and  the  problems  themselves  to  be  constructed  in  space  before 
recourse  was  had  to  projections.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
exercise,  the  propositions  in  the  fifth  book  of  Legendre's 
geometry  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pupib 
are  engaged  in  their  mathematical  studies  two  hours  a-day 
with  a  professor,  and  two  hoars  with  a  "  repeater,"  or  mider 
monitors  from  the  class. 

The  course  of  drawing  also  occupies  two  years.    The  pupils 
draw  altogether  firom  models,  be^ning,  as  in  the  Prussian 


•  Among  the  qiiesti<»]s  were  these: — ^The  cube  root  of  3JS33  to  three  pboee 
of  decimalB,  was  finiiid  in  three  and  a4ialf  minntes.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  of 
532  cubic  centimetres  in  capacity,  was  found  in  three-quarters  of  a  minute.  The 
capacity  of  a  sphere  was  given  at  513  cubic  centimetres,  and  its  specific  gravi^ 
at  19,  the  wei^t  was  found  in  three  and  a4ialf  minutes.  In  the  equations  3jp— 4y 
ss20,  and  3x4-5ys=50,  the  values  of  x  and  y  were  found  in  three  minutes.  Tlie 
condenser  of  a  steam  engine  being  supposed  to  contain  3^  kilogrammes  of 
steam,  required  the  quantity  of  water  at  4^  C^  to  reduce  the  steam  to  25^  C.,1 
question  was  solved  in  two  minutes. 
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method,  with  the  most  simple  forms,  going  into  the  delineation 
of  complex  machinery,  and  making  projections  as  well  as  per- 
spective drawings.  They  begin  upon  slates,  but  soon  learn  to 
draw  upon  paper.  In  general,  instruments  are  not  used,  even 
when  they  come  to  machine  drawing.  When  I  visited  the 
school,  a  part  of  the  upper  class  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  perspective  of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  an  approach* 
ing  competition  for  places.  The  results  of  this  course  also  ap- 
peared to  me  very  satisfactory.  These  lessons  occupy  two 
hours  every  day. 

Chemistry  is  taught  practically  in  the  laboratory,  and  at 
an  hour  (from  seven  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  A.  M.)  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other  courses.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  set  of  apparatus,  and 
goes  through  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  principal 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  a  course  of  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts.  They  are  particularly  exercised  in  the  che- 
mistry of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  The  facility  in  the  detection 
of  mineral  salts,  which  the  pupils  in  general  displayed,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  this  method.  Habits  of  observation  and  ex- 
actness, as  well  as  skill  in  manipulation,  are  gained  by  the 
instruction. 

Weaving  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  with 
special  reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.  Whoever  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  will  see 
that  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  calculation  in  regard  to  its 
combinations.  There  are  several  looms,  to  afford  opportunity 
for  practical  exercise.  This  branch,  also,  is  taught  at  an  hour 
(half  past  five  to  seven,  P.  M.)  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  odier  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  manipulations  of 
physics,  the  institution  possessing,  besides  an  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  and  of  models  of  machines,  a  number  of  small  sets 
of  the  commoner  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Writing 
and  French  occupy  one  hour  every  day. 
The  manner  in  which  all  these  courses  are  taught,  makes 
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them  more  really  valuable,  as  a  meaiis  of  general  mental  cdti^ 
ration,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  from  the  limited  range 
of  the  subjects.  The  resources  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
general  manual  dexterity,  furnished  by  them,  must  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  particular  callings  for  which  the  pupils  are 
educated. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


SEMINARIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 

PRIMARY  8CH00IA 

The  influence  of  these  establishments  upon  the  primary 
schools  is  so  great  that,  though  the  pupils  are,  even  on  entering 
them,  past  the  primary  period  in  age,  this  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  introduction  of  descriptions  or  notices  of 
them.  Originating  in  Germany,  they  have  been  gradually  im- 
proved there,  and  brought  into  their  present  condition,  and  have 
spread  into  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and,  more  recently^ 
into  England,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  education  in  these  several 
countries. 

The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  teachers  is  that 
which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  This  is 
specially  imperfect  in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where 
the  knowledge  required  is  small  in  amount,  and  where  the  art 
of  teaching  finds  its  most  difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  no^ 
tion,  that  an  individual  can  teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  in  those  countries  which  still  adhere 
to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely  upon  examinations  for 
securing  competent  teachers,  examination  is  made  not  only 
of  the  acquirements  of  a  candidate,  but  of  his  ability  to  give 
instruction.  I  have  called  this  the  most  imperfect  method, 
because  the  mere  employment  of  a  teacher,  without  examination 
or  personal  knowledge  of  his  powers,  which  still  occurs  in 
countries  where  education  is  neglected,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  enlightened  national 
systems. 

The  most  obvious  metliod  of  acquiring  practice  in  the  art  ef 
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teaching  is  by  serving  in  the  lower  departments  of  a  school, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Ac- 
companied by  private  study,  founded  on  previous  knowledge, 
and  by  private  lessons,  this  method  may  form  excellent  teachers 
of  those  who  have  particular  aptitude  for  the  profession.  Con- 
sidered in  the  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  routine  system  in  teaching.  The  pupil- 
teacher  imitates  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  are  placed  before  him  as  models,  without 
examining  their  principles,  or  discriminating  between  their  me- 
rits and  defects.  He  places  great  stress  upon  peculiar  modes  of 
instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  when  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, attributes  the  fault  neither  to  the  methods  nor  to  himself, 
but  to  the  pupil.  The  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  enable  him  to  profit  by  experience,  are  not  developed  by 
this  method,  and  thus,  though  he  may  consider  experience  as  a 
merit,  it  may  produce  none  of  its  appropriate  results  in  his  case. 
Accordingly,  wherever  this  mode  of  preparing  teachers  has  been 
adopted  as  a  system,  as  in  Holland,  or  has  been  incidental  to  the 
method  of  examinations,  as  in  Saxony,  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  application  'in  the  schools  where  the  modern  improvements 
in  teaching  have  been  introduced,  much  less  of  a  comparison 
with  the  method  of  instruction  in  special  seminaries. 

The  most  efficacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  where  a  number  of  young 
men  intending  to  become  teachers  are  collected,  recdve  a 
common  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  of 
schools  in  which  they  propose  to  teach,  or  revise  and  extend 
this  knowledge  previously  acquired,  have  lessons  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. At  first,  these  seminaries  produced  good  scholars,  who 
were,  however,  deficient  as  teachers.  Then,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, lectures  and  lessons  en  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
were  multiplied,  forming  good  theoretical  teachers,  but  who 
were  still  wanting  in  practice,  which  had  to  be  acquired  after 
entering  their  profession,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.    This  difficulty  is  entirely 
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obviated  by  schools  attached  to  the  seminaries^  in  which  the 
theoretical  lessons  may  be  put  in  practice^  and  where  the  future 
teachers  may  observe  the  methods  of  others,  try  their  ovm 
skill  in  the  art  under  inspection,  and,  finally,  take  part  in  the 
regular  instruction. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  raised  into  respectability  by 
the  considerable  acquirements  exacted  of  him,  and  his  salary 
is  placed  upon  a  footing  appropriate  to  the  outlay  of  time  and 
means  which  has  been  made  in  reaching  the  profession.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  salaries  given  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Prussia,  for  example,  indicate  that  a  low  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  station  of  the  teacher;  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  the  particular  country  mentioned,  and  the  salary 
will  be  found  adapted  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  style  and  cost  of  living. 

When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  afibrd  the  means  of  securing  this  result  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  by  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  ta  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  bis  methods;  these  in  their  turn  become  teachers 
of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct  without  the 
failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for,  though  beginners 
in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
years  spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many 
years  of  unguided  efibrt  This  result  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Saxony,  while  in  Austria,  where  the  method  of 
preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the  primary  schools 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprii  de  corps  among 
teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  pror 
iession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
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Stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments 
with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their 
aid  a  standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
instruction  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can* 
didates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to 
the  profession. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  seminaries  for  teachers, 
which  apply  rather  to  a  defective  organization  than  to  the  system 
itself.  First,  that  the  youths  issuing  from  them  being  ov^r-taught, 
are,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied  with  thdr  duties,  and  leave 
the  profession  to  push  themselves  forward  in  a  different  career 
of  life;  and,  second,  that  theoretical,  not  practical  teachers,  are 
formed  by  them.  The  first  objection  points  out  the  necessity  for 
restricting  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  educated  in  these  schools. 
The  seminary  should  not  go  further,  and  hence  the  connexion 
of  such  establishments  with  secondary  or  other  higher  schools 
is  inadmissible.  If  the  tendency  of  a  seminary  course  is  to 
render  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  a  fault  in  the  particular  course,  the  defect  not 
being  general  to  this  class  of  institutions.  That  a  pupil  of 
tBlent  may  seek  other  and  more  congenial  roads  to  station  in 
life,  is  no  reproach  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated. 
The  institution  secures  the  services  of  this  pupil  to  primary  in- 
struction by  his  pledge  at  entrance,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
return  for  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  has  so 
far  benefited  the  community.  If  by  any  means  it  prevents 
the  individual  from  rising  to  the  position  where  his  talents 
would  place  him,  an  act  of  positive  injustice  is  committed. 
Not  only  the  instruction,  however,  but  the  whole  plan  of  living 
in  the  seminary  should  be  adapted  to  the  future  destination  of  the 
pupil,  and  indulgences  should  not  be  allowed  which  would  pro- 
duce wants  not  subsequently  to  be  gratified ;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  system  of  all  properly  regulated  institutions  of  this  class. 
That  mere  theoretical  teachers  are  formed  in  well  conducted 
seminaries,  is  by  no  means  the  fact  Every  care,  on  the  con- 
trary* is  taken  to  avoid  this :  it  is  true,  that  general  principles 
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lire  inculcatedy  ia  order  that  routine  in  teaching  may  be  avoided, 
but  these  principles  are  constantly  applied,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  observation 
of  class-mates  and  teachers,  and  where  it  can  hardly  escape 
correction. 

The  question,  whether  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should 
reside,  in  common,  in  the  buildings,  or  board  apart  from  each 
other,  and  merely  come  together  to  receive  instruction,  appears 
to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  general  solution  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  manners  and  habits  of  a  country,  and  even  the 
locality  of  the  school,  will  render  one  or  other  method  prefer- 
able in  a  particular  case.  Thus,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  seminaries  at  Weissenfels  and  at  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  at  Versailles  in  France,  and  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  though  they  differ  from  each  other,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  countries  and  particular  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  established.  It  will  be  my  object  to  make  such 
a  selection  from  among  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  I 
visited,  as  will  show  some  of  their  principal  varieties.  The 
general  statistics  in  r^ard  to  them  have  been  given  in  the 
introductory  remarks  upon  the  systems  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  diflEerent  countries,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  presented  her& 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  very  interesting  schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  in  Prussia,  I  visited  several,  namely,  those  at  Moers,  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  and  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburgh.  These  are  all  of  the  class  called  «<  principal 
normal  schools.''  The  **  small  normal  schoob"  are  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  country  teachers,  and  present,  on  a  diminish- 
ed scale,  and  with  incomplete  means,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples with  the  others. 

There  is  no  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  normal 
•chools,  the  practice  being  to  select  some  teacher  of  known 
merit  and  tried  skill  for  the  head  master  or  director  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  to  leave  the  organization  to  him,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  provincial  authorities.  I  have  selected,  as  rq>re- 
senting  this  class,  an  institution  in  which  the  pupils  live  in 
common,  and  another  in  which  they  board  out  of  the  schooL 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  give  the  particulars  col- 
lected in  each  of  those  which  I  visited,  but  this  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  my  Report  I  can  truly  say  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  that  I  never  visited  one  without  being  inte- 
rested and  instructed,  and  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
director  of  one  of  them  without  feeling  that  his  place  was  wor- 
thily filled,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  have  such  a  man  as  much 
imtrammeDed  by  rules,  regulations,  and  systems,  as  possible 

While  these  institutions  hold  out  advantages  to  young  men 
intending  to  become  teachers,  other  avenues  to  the  profession 
are  not  closed  by  them;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  can  stand  the 
required  examinations  may  enter  this  career.  Every  year  an 
examination  is  held  at  every  '*  principal  seminary^  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  it,  and  of  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  This  examination  takes  place  in  presence 
of  the  teachers,  of  one  or  more  commissaries  named  by  the 
provincial  school-board,  and  of  a  school-cocDicillor  of  the  re- 
gency in  which  the  seminary  is  situated*  The  authorities  of 
the  province  and  regency  also  hold,  about  the  same  time,  an 
examination  for  those  who  have  studied  at  the  universities, 
frequently  candidates  in  theology,  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminary  forms 
one  of  this  board*  The  law  requires  that  those  who  have 
appeared  feeble  at  this  trial,  shall  be  examined  three  years 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  examinations  are  of  three  kinds:  in  writing,  viva  voce, 
and  by  practical  exercises  of  teaching.  The  written  examina- 
tion of  candidates  from  the  seminary,  and  of  others  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  gjmuiasium,  consists  in  answering  some 
ten  or  twenty  questions  in  history,  geography,  natural  phUo- 

*  Miniflerial  orden  of  Jvne,  182S,  and  Marcli,  1837,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wnmiffirfi 
in  hii  ttooonnt  of  the  ■eminary  at  WelaaeniUB  (Das  Weiasenfelaer  Schnllefarer 
aeminar  and  acine  hfll£Banstalton,,18380  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  account 
of  the  examinatiooa. 
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8ophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  from  the  Bible.  Besides 
which  they  set  a  bass  to  an  air  given  for  the  purpose,  and  exe- 
cute a  drawing.  The  character  of  the  handwriting  appears 
from  the  exercises.  The  viva  voce  examination  embraces  the 
German  language,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  reading  of  music.  The  exercise  in 
teaching  consists  in  giving  a  catechetical  lesson  upon  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  examiner.  The  student-candidates 
(Literaten,  oder  Studirten),  and  those  examined  for  a  second 
time,  are  questioned  especially  in  regard  to  practical  teaching. 
The  candidates  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination, into  three  classes,  entirely  satisfactory,  satisfactory, 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  subjects  of  examination  arc  enume- 
rated as  follows:  1.  Christian  doctrine  and  explanation  of  the 
Bible.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  3.  Ger- 
man language.  4.  Style.  5.  Reading.  6.  Writing.  7.  Mental 
and  written  arithmetic.  8.  Geometry.  9.  Natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history.  10.  Hygiene  and  gardening.  11.  His- 
tory of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  12.  Drawing.  13.  Vocal 
music  14.  Science  of  teaching.  15.  Readiness  in  teaching. 
Besides  which  are,  in  addition,  1.  Skill  in  playing  on  the 
organ.  2.  Propriety  in  leading  church  music.  Of  the  above 
named  subjects,  number  15  is  considered  the  principal;  the 
first  seven  constitute  the  more  important,  and  the  last  seven  the 
less  important  When  a  candidate  has  been  marked  <<  entirely 
satisfactory**  in  all  the  branches,  he  receives  a  general  mark 
of  the  same  kind;  when  only  in  15,  and  the  first  seven  branches^ 
the  general  mark  satisfactory.  A  failure  in  one  of  the  more 
important  branches,  would  require  a  general  remark  of  unsatis- 
factory.*  The  results  of  these  examinations  afford  a  direct 
means  of  comparison  between  the  young  teachers  educated  in 
the  seminaries  and  others,  and  serve  to  stimulate  both  classes, 
and  especially  to  point  out  defects  where  they  exist  in  the 
schools  for  teachersi 


*  Order  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  November,  1834,  quoted  by  Dr.  Har^' 
in  hie  aeooont  of  the  seminary  at  Weiseen&hk 
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8EMINART  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  WEISSENFELa 

This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxony,* 
and  was  last  organized  in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  pre- 
mises, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments:  1.  The 
normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  insti- 
tution. 2.  A  preparatory  school  subsidiary  to  the  former, 
and  established  by  the  enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  semi- 
nary school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four  hundred  pupils,  already 
described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  children,  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment The  last  three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to 
the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a 
director,!  who  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial 
gchool-board  in  Magdeburg^  He  has  the  personal  cliarge  of 
the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of  which  he 
superintends  the  domestic  economy^  discipline,  and  police.  He 
is  assisted,  in  the  seminary^  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him 
once  a  week  in  conference,,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  relating 
t0  the  school  There  are  also  seven  assistant  teachers,  five  for 
the  seminary  school^  and  two  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month  there  is 
a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enume- 
rated, for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates 
of  baptism,  of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health^  besides  an  en- 
gagement OB  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  an 

•  At  Ma^rdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Erfurt,  and  WeiBsenfelB. 

t  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hamuch,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  fiur  a  kind  welcome  to  his 
mstitution,  and  a  MS.  accoont  of  its  diffisrent  schools. 

t  The  directions  iasaed  by  the  provincial  anthorities  are,  that  they  shall  have 
a  strong  chest  and  sound  Imigs,  not  be  too  near^ghted,  nor  dea^  nor  infirm. 
The  physician's  certificate  most  state  whether  they  have  had  the  measles,  dkc. 
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annual  sum  of  fifty  thalers  (thirty-seven  dollars)*  for  mainte* 
nance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  exam- 
ined at  a  stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  Bible  and  church  history,  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  especially  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic 
(mental  and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
burgher  school  They  must  also  be  able  to  play,  at  sight,  easy 
pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of  admission 
is  eighteen,  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
teen. On  entrance  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  in- 
struction, and  if  their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in 
general,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher 
school,  with  private  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher,  or  en- 
trance into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weissenfels.  A 
g3niinasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life 
having  a  different  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future 
teacher  of  a  common  school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director 
gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes  them  acquamted  with 
the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral  con- 
duct, to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  at- 
tendance at  study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  ap- 
pointed exercises,  due  exertion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and 
exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
they  may  deal  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  three  years 
after  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
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education  and  maintenance  During  their  stay  at  the  seminary, 
they  are  exempted  from  military  service,  except  for  six  weeks; 
in  facty  this  service  usually  takes  place  at  leaving  the  school, 
and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The  number  of 
pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture, 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  music,  drawing,  and  writing. 
Cosmology  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  geography,  an  outline 
of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the 
masters,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  par- 
ticular branches,  the  whole  instruction  being  given  by  the  four 
teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these  schools,  takes 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
farming  and  gardening  (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced 
from  three  years  to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  teachers.  There  are, 
probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense,  and  the  fear 
of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two 
classes  corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  instruction,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with  it  In  the  prepa- 
ratory school,  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in 
a  building  near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 


*  The  payments  made  by  the  papila  are,  per  amiam,  for  inatructioD,  nine  doU 
lara;  fi>r  dinner,  bread  not  included,  thirteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  lodging, 
three  dollars,  waiting  and  nursing  in  time  of  sickness,  one  dollar  ar^l  seventy-fire 
cents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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Rdigiinu  Inttruetion. 

PRXPAKATOKT  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  pro- 
priety. Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four 
hours  weekly. 

I  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  Krummacher's 
BiUe  Catechism.  Christian  doctrine.  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.  Seven 
boors. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes 
of  the  normal  school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  explains  and 
illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils,  who  take  notes  of  the 
lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  dass.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts ;  writing*  cate* 
chetieal  exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.   Continuation  of  tlie  second  class  course.    Two  hours. 

I  and  II  Class.  Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther*s  Catechism.  Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed 
method  of  lecture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united 

Cftrman  Language. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

II  Class.  Exercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  deliTeiy.  Descriptions  and 
essays  on  subjects  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing  a'  an  ezer» 
else  in  ealUgraphy  and  orthography.    Nine  hours. 

ICUss.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  revised. 
Writing,  as  in  tho  second  class.    Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligra* 
phy  and  orthography.  Elxereises  of  style  A  composition  once  every  monUu 
Essays  from  history,  geography,  or  natural  histoiy.  Grammar  revised.  Eight 
hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar 
revised.    National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment,  intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve 
their  handwriting.    Three  hours. 
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Mathematics, 

PRKPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.    Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of  Three.    Three  hours. 

I  Class.   Arhbmetic,  revised  and  extended.    Use  of  compass  and  ruler.   Four 
hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  hours. 

The  method  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi; 
and  director  Harnisch  has  himself  prepared  a  work  on  geome- 
try for  his  pupils.  The  applications  are  made  to  follow  the 
principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons 
which  I  attended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  instructors,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To 
exemplify  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  recitation  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The 
equality  of  two  triangles,  when  the  two  sides  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  them  in  one  are  equal  respectively  to  the  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been  shown  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it.  An  application  of  the 
theorem  was  at  once  required,  to  determining  the  distance 
between  two  points,  one  of  which  is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the 
class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

Cotmology^  (Weltkunde.) 

ntKPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

n  Clan,    Elements  of  botany  and  zoology.    Ezcursioos  for  practical  instmc- 
tion  in  the  former.    Four  hours. 

I  ClaM.  Geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
nology.   Biography.    Three  hours. 

NORMAL  BOBOOL. 

II  Class.    Revision  of  the  above  studies.    Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.    General  views  of  tlie  earth  and  its  productions  and 
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inhabitants.   One  hour  weekly  for  one  year.   Oardeoing  and  hygiene  (Geaimd* 
heitskunde).    Two  hours  weekly  fiir  two  years. 

The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by 
the  director.  The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small, 
and  the  whole  course  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future 
teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  them 
by  study*  The  natural  history  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part 
by  drawings.  Ta  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  school-masters,  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  also  practical  lessons  from  the 
gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds.  The  pupils  work 
during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but 
elementary  instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted. 
They  should,  perhaps,  be  prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  revision  by  persons 
specially  acquainted  with  the  difierent  branches  of  science  thus 
grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy 
which,  though  difficult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary;  the  more  so 
in  convejring  such  elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge 
to  correct  or  modify  error  as  to  fact  or  theory. 

8ei€nee  and  Art  of  TeaehtTig. 

PRXPABATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on 
teacliing.  They  attend  in  torn  the  classes  of  the  seminary  schools  two  hoars 
weekly,  but  take  no  part  in  teacliing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.    Lessons  on  teaching,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  schools,  three  houra 
I  Class.    Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  sehoels,  five 

hours.    Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  that 

department,  one  hour. 
I  and  II  Chasee  united.    Science  x>f  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
which  in  these  schools  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  also  gives  a  portion  of  the  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching 
to  the  first  class. 
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The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach' 
ing  embraces  two  courses,  each  of  a  year,  the  first  being  de- 
voted chiefly  to  education  in  general,  the  second,  to  instruction 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The  director  remarks 
of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects^  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily 
execute  what  they  can  so  readily  describe,  an  opinion  of 
which  practice  can  alone  show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  esh 
sential  should  be  removed.  The  general  theory  of  education 
is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and  under  the  head 
of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are 
described.  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real 
use  is  had  in  part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free 
school,  the  burgher  school,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at 
stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listeners,  next  take  part  in  the 
instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teachers,  and  lastly 
instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the 
seminary  themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the 
ditr^rent  schools;  thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week 
in  the  seminary  school,  the  second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours.  The  lower  class  attend 
the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the  highest 
girls*  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  each 
class  except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time, 
and  visiting  each  class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class 
attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  the 
free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  their  time  in  each  of  the 
classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  journal  of 
his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second 


*  Hami8ch*8  Manual  of  Common  School  Matters  (Handbucfa  des  Volks-schul- 
wewns)  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

A  moro  oommoQ  division  of  tbe  coarse  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of 
education  and  instruction.    Methodics,  or  the  art  of  teaching  the  system  or 
methods  of  education,  to  which  a  third  division  is  sometimes  added,  called  di- 
dactics, which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  education,  (Schwarz  Erziebung  und  Un- 
terrichts  lehre.) 
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teacher.  Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  oc- 
cupation and  observations  in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  and  is 
then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  director. 
The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their 
classes.  By  these  arrangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  essential  to  a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  become  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of  observation 
are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
practice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every 
day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of 
the  children  from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class- 
room of  the  seminary,  and  are  examined  upon  a  given  subject 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  present  and  the  director  make 
their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the  exercise  terminates 
by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  himself,  as 
an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive 
injury  from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lesson.  The  children  having  retired,  the  dififerent 
members  of  the  class  make  their  criticisms,  which  are  accepted 
or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  cha- 
racter of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  to  encourage  or  admonish  privately,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  being  detained  every  day  for  that  purpose. 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  spoken 
language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly 
by  mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every 
school-master  in  this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in 

43 
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schools  with  other  children,  and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder 
ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence  from  home.  The  pupils 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the  establishment, 
but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels; 
the  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school, 
the  pupils  being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The 
first  lesson  is  one  in  articulation.  The  principle  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up  to  this  time  the  sys- 
tem has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I 
visited  struck  me  with  admiration,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
that  what  they  aimed  at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  their  principle  asserts.  The  attempt  deserves,  however, 
the  best  encouragement. 

Dramng. 

PRKPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing. 

NORMAL  80H00L. 

The  same  course  continued. 
Mtuic, 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  united  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music  Choral  sing- 
ing.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four 
sections.    They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction^  as  just  stated,  is  continued.    Theory  of  music    Cumposition. 

The  violin  is  taught  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  ii>- 
troduction  to  the  organ,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to 
the  Prussian  school-master,  as  enabling  him  to  act  as  organist 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be  situated. 
So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
vocal  music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indiqsen- 
sable  to  admission  into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  in  genera]  are  pro- 
ficients in  music.    I  confess,  however,  tl^at  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  vrhich  many  of 
the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  composition» 
in  which  the  teacher*  read,  and  the  pupils  transcribed  three 
stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were  required  to  compose 
an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  fifth 
of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a 
black-board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the 
air  which  be  had  composed,  the  teacher  writing  the  music 
meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be  original  A 
second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They 
were  criticised  by  both  the  class  and  teachpr,  set  to  parts  by 
the  former,  and  sung.  The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour 
united  for  choral  singing,  in  which  many  are  proficient,  the 
teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being 
chiefly  to  give  opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste 
for  drawing  to  cultivate  it  In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  matters,  which  the  short  time  spent 
at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not  much  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge 
of  specific  departments  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  particular  im- 
plements of  instruction.  The  director  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  instruction,  discipline,  household  arrange- 
ments, and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collection. 
The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises,  books,  and  instruments;  a  third,  of  the  students 
when  assembled,  especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  draw- 
ings, copy-slips  for  writing,  and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends 
the  pupils  while  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  also  at  meals.  These 
teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones  attached 
to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
dining-hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study, 

*  Mr.  Henschet. 
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according  as  the  pupils  are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwell- 
ing, the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  a  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected  with 
the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the 
religious  exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  senre  to 
show  how  constantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  duties  of  their  arduous  profession,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their 
self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and,  after 
washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study 
until  breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  UntQ  eight  there  is 
recreation.  From  eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  en- 
gaged in  recitation,  listening  to  lectures,  or  teaching.  From 
twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation.  From  one 
until  five  they  are  again  in  school  From  five  until  seven  or 
half  past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions 
are  made  with  a  teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  win- 
ter there  is  recreation  until  six,  from  six  to  eight  study,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playing  on  the 
violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At 
half  past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire. 
There  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  they  have  half  of  the  day  for  recreation,  and  in  sum- 
mer make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  minerals.  A  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the  hours  of 
recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended 
ta  They  not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the 
best  examples  are  constantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward 
for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is  the  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismission,  their  dis- 
approbation. The  director  has,  also,  the  influence  resulting 
firom  his  power  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious, 
whOe  in  the  school,  and  to  secure  them  good  places  at  leav- 
ing it.  The  greatest  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  establish- 
ment On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there  are  frequently  par- 
ties in  turn  among  the  teachers,  to  which  the  pupils  are  invited. 
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and  where  there  is  usually  music.  Those  who  have  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but 
the  places  of  visiting  must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the 
time  of  life  of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house. 
They,  therefore,  have  gymnastic  exercises  or  work  in  the  fields 
or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods  of  the  day  and  parts  of 
the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that,  unless 
indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times, 
when  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  an  infirmary  for  the  sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn 
acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is  called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  August,  the  second  from  September  to 
Christmas,  and  the  third  from  January  to  May.  The  holidays 
are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at  Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter. 
During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go  home  to  their  friends. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  term,  the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  first  class  is  held,  and  none  are  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the  courses  of  the  past 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined  upon 
the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography. 
Those  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  are  frequently  retained  in  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  appointment  of  the  di- 
rector. The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  importance 
in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a 
drawing,  or  copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he 
leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  such  situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three 
years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums  in  lieu  of  this  service. 
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The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director, 
who  has  a  house-keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided 
at  a  common  table,  but  each  person  furnishes  himself  with  break- 
fast and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  there  is 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except  two.*  The  po- 
lice of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing 
the  bell,  &c.,  or  these  duties  are  executed  by  ibc^e  who  have 
fallen  under  censure.  The  first  class  superintend  the  fires  and 
out  of  door  work,  have  charge  of  the  cellar,  store-room,  lavatory, 
&C.  There  are  three  dormitories,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at 
entrance.  The  lodging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and 
clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort ;  a  plainness  which  puts  in  strong 
relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  afford- 
ed by  the  institution.! 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOI^  AT 

BERLIN. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its 
objects  are  declared  to  be— first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city 
schools ;  second,  to  enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  voca- 
tion, by  providing  them  with  lectures,  and  with  a  library ;  and 
third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
flubsequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be 
furnished  are,  in  general,  of  the  grade  required  for  the  burgher 
schools.    This,  with  its  location  in  the  city,  renders  the  general 

*  Hm  dinner  oosts  seven  doUan  and  fifty  cents  per  onnom,  or  about  two  cents 
«nd  a4ialf  per  day.  If  a  pupil  receives  no  stipend  from  the  institation,  he  is 
charged  bat  half  this  soxn. 

f  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institation  is  bat  aboat  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
fiirty  dbllarii  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  doUars,  which  en- 
aUes  him  to  live  very  comfiirtably,  and  to  nudntain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par 
with  the  burgher  authorities,  the  clergyman,  district  judge,  &c. 
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plan  of  this  school  different  from  that  already  described.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools 
prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does  what 
no  regulation  can,  namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit;  hence, 
there  will  always  be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  of 
these  institutions,  which  may  not,  however,  be  essential 

The  director  of  this  seminary*  is  also  the  head  of  the  school 
of  practice  attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are, 
besides  him,  eight  teachers  for  both  the  school  and  seminary. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty  in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being 
accommodations  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings. 
It  is  an  important  question,  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house  shall  be  adopted  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly  solved,  both  at  Weis- 
senfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the  method  of 
collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to 
dwell  apart 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certi- 
ficates, age,  and  qualification,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  taking 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  the  attainments  of  pupils  from 
the  preparatory  depaiiment  Thus,  eighteen  years  is  the  gene- 
ral age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  present  to  the 
school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  mo- 
ral conduct,  of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  support  them  while  at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express  themselves 
correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge  of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language;  to  understand 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  form  in  geometry,  to  possess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  to  know  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 

*  Dr.  Diestorweg. 
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music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil 
while  receiving  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the 
second  year  who  are  meritorious,  and  makes  a  further  advance 
to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  calling.* 

The  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration,  of  which  the  first 
is  entirely  occupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil;  the  second  is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but 
under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  and  the  third  is  mainly 
filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  seminary 
or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
next,  to  make  practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in 
their  art  are  made  under  close  supervision,  and  subsequently, 
the  independent  teaching  affords  them  opportunities  for  compar- 
ing the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  lee* 
tures  at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation,  and  the 
communication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their 
observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  that  at  Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a 
different  form.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of  the  classes,  the 
third  class  being  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  class  is  a  year 
in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and 
third  classes,  with  few  exceptions.  The  first  class  receive 
their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  is  a 
half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The 
physical  education  is  left  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young 

*  ThiB  may  amount  to  sixty  dollars  yearly.  The  boarders  at  the  school 
pay  bat  three  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.  An 
entrance  fee  of  twelve  dollars  is  pud,  which  exempts  the  pupil  from  further 
charges  fiur  instruction. 
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requires  that  the  school  should  not  be  numerous,  and  it  is  ao 
cordingly  limited  to  forty  pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the 
director,  who  shares  in  the  general  instruction  with  him,  and 
upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  specially  de- 
volves. The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector- 
general,  who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  ge- 
neral and  individual  proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elemen** 
tary  school^  satisfactory  to  a  district-inspector,  who  recom- 
mends him  for  admission.  He  is  received  on  probation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency  are 
satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  confirms  his  appointment 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  ge- 
neral, though,  if  a  pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  view,  which  is  attainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
be  is  not  required  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  be- 
yond that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
grade  is  only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it 
is  not  usual  for  pupils  to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law 
permits.  The  theoretical  instruction  is  composed  of  a  review 
and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history 
of  the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music, 
and  also  of  general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in 
the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving  practical  in- 
struction, by  teaching  under  the  uispection  of  the  director  in 
the  elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  nor- 
mal school  and  occupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some 
other  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  They 
pass  through  difierent  establishments  in  turn,  so  as  to  see  a 
variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  in  this  distrct,  visits  frequently  those 
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where  his  pupils  are  employed,  and  observes  thehr  teaching, 
and  also  receives  a  report  from  the  masters.  The  observations 
and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but 
are  distributed  through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by 
the  director.  They  form  a  part  of  these  families  during  their 
residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to  the  head  for  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  conduct 
They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director 
pays  the  moderate  sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from 
the  annual  stipend  allowed  by  government*  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  of  family 
life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  own  masters,  and  must  control  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  or  kind  of 
life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  establish- 
ment The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families, 
and  is  informed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils.t  The 
discipline  of  a  normal  school  is  of  course  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  connected  with  it,  for  improprieties  or  levities  of  conduct 
are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the  youth.  Admoni- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coercive 
means  resorted  to^  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has 
authority  to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister, 
merely  reporting  the  fact  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power 


*  Thifl  annual  stipend  is  ninety  dollan.  Bapposing  that  a  student  has  an  entire 
borsaiy,  he  will  require  some  additional  firnds  to  support  him  while  at  the 
school;  for  his  board,  lodging,  6lc  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  the  fbrty- 
two  weeks  of  term-time,  amounts  to  eighty-four  dollars,  leaving  him  but  six  dbl- 
lars  for  incidental  expenses. 

t  Director  Frinsen  entirely  disclaims  the  use  of  the  police  as  aiding  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  alleges  that,  in  attributing  this  to  him,  M.  Cousin  has 
misunderstood  his  remarks  on  the  subject  See  Cousin  on  Public  Instruction  in 
Holland,  Chapter  on  Haarlem. 
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may  be  important  in  increasing  his  influence,  yet  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in  twenty  years.  There 
are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each,  during  which 
the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous  works.  This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary 
schools  every  year  from  eight  to  twelve  well  prepared  masters, 
who  propagate  throughout  the  country  the  excellent  methods 
and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DUON. 

Of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France,  iBrst  organized  by 
the  law  of  1833,  I  visited  two,  which  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  high  authority,  those  at  Versailles  and  Dijon.  With 
certain  distinctive  diflerences  depending  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  localities,  the  general 
system  of  these  schools  is  the  same.  I  propose,  first,  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  to  follow 
this  by  a  notice  of  that  at  Dijon.  When  the  normal  schools  of 
France  have  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  which  those 
of  Germany  now  enjoy,  a  comparison  can  be  more  fairly  made 
between  them  than  at  present  In  France,  the  primary  normal 
schools  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  experiment,  and  it  must  be 
some  time  before  the  system  best  suited  to  the  difierent  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  selected.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
schools  furnished,  in  1837,  twenty,  and  the  second  seventeen 
primary  teachers. 

The  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles  is  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine^  and  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  pre- 
mises* several  establishments  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains  eighty  pupils  under 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  two 
months'  course  to  adult  school-masters.  The  establishments  for 
practice  begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  pri- 
mary to  the  grade  of  primary  superior.    Of  the  elementary 

*  Uted  under  a  former  dyiuwty  to  aooommodate  the  hoonde  of  Cbarlee  X. 
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schools,  one  affords  the  young  teachers  an  example  of  the 
method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  instruction. 
The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established,  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening 
department  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  and  also  a  school  of  design, 
which  is  established  here  rather  for  convenience  than  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
director,*  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the 
university,  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The 
committee  inspect  the  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month, 
visiting  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  professors  without  giving 
special  notice,  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  stated 
visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be  put 
upon  any  particular -points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  ex- 
tend his  examination,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director 
examines  the  classes  frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons. 
There  are  eight  professors  for  the  various  courses,  and  two 
<' repeaters"  (repetiteurs),  these  latter  superintending  the  pupils 
when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and 
one  of  them  sleeps  in  each  of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  also  give  instruction  in  the 
model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who 
actually  discharges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has 
brought  this  department  into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared 
at  the  examination  for  admission  having  the  preference.    Pay 

*  Mr.  Le  Brun,  to  whose  politeiiess  I  am  much  indebted. 

t  Daring  the  first  year  of  the  institution,  the  fare  of  each  atadent  cost  fifty- 
nine  centimes  (twelve  cents)  per  day.  They  had  meat  twice  »4ay,  except  on 
the  fiists  of  the  church. 
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pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very  moderate  rate,*  but  are  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  insti« 
tution,  with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  compete  for 
a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay 
pupils,  and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their 
object  The  age  of  admission  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit  is  considered  too  early  for  pro- 
fitable entrance.  The  qualifications  for  admission  consist  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second 
to  an  extension  of  them,  and  to  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  subjects  of 
revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing, 
geograpby»  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morals  and  religion, 
vocal  music,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture  and 
pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
almoner  to  the  school;  it  includes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  the  church,  given  twice  per  week.  Protestants  are 
not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but  receive  instruction  out 
of  the  institution  firom  a  minister  of  their  own  confession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in 
g3rmnastics,  by  walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  bathe  once  a  week.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
are  taught  by  the  more  expert  pupils  to  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among  them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  aU,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  scale,  by  the  superintending  ^repeater,** 
and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once  every  month  the  pro* 
fessor  examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  past  month, 
and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  pro- 
ficiency and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing. 

^  Five  hwkdrtd  franct,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars,  per  annum. 


tpitment  for  the  eletnc  ^^  d^.ro^     ,,  ^  ^ 

J  pupfla  of  the  normr  ^f<^2.to\^  '''^'^" 

^hich  is  established  '  ^^  and  makes 


umversity,  the 
committee  in- 
visiting  the  ^ 


. -^  Thoy  •"•'^  "t^  fitted  up  <1>»' °^  M«ive 
^v  vVvvxuuVsvxi^-.  «';;;;^,^  6V0  Cot  P'^yf!: Creation  «»^ 
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at  ten,  except  in  special  cases.    Before  meals  there  is  a  grace 

aid,  and  during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

'n  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation^  an 

aC  of  study  is  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  \^hen  the  latter  re^ 

juires  specific  preparation;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson 

requires  after-refiection  to  fix  its  principles,  or  consists  of  a 

lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  study  hour 

follows  the  lesson.      The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature 

are  interspersed  with  the  intellectual.      The  students  of  the 

second  year  are  employed,  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved 

from  other  duties  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the  schools  of 

practice. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  director  has  found,  however,  bad 
results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the 
pupils  being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  re- 
quired* The  first  step  is  admonition  by  a  "repeater"  or  profes- 
sor, the  next  a  private  admonition  by  the  director.  If  these  means 
prove  ineffectual,  dismission  follows.  The  director  has  great  in- 
fluence, from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  his 
recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion  is  very  simple.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed, 
and  perform  most  of  the  services  of  police  for  themselves.  The 
dormitories  are  very  neat  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  night  the  clothes  are 
deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extra  articles  of 
clothing  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  per- 
son are  carefully  enjoined.  The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  table  unexceptionable. 
There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  which  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used. 

*  The  best  places,  in  point  of  emolument,  tre  worth  from  fifteen  to  e^hteen 
himdred  france  (abont  1300  to  9360). 

45 
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The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description, 
as  their  organization  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what 
has  already  been  said  of  primary  schools,  and  they  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire  the  improved  form 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present  able 
director  of  the  normal  schooL 

The  primary  normal  school  at  Dijon  for  the  department 
of  Cdte  d'Or,  in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles,  It  differs,  however,  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular, which  involves  other  differences  of  detail*  All  the  in- 
struction, except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendence, is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  single 
assistant,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  normal  school.  This 
arrangement  limits  the  amount  of  instruction,  and  interferes 
very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies.  The 
school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit  An 
idea  of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six,  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash, 
&c  From  six  to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in 
French  grammar.  The  lower  receives  a  lesson  in  geography 
or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight,  the  higher  divi- 
sion has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic.  From  eight  to  half  past  eight, 
breakfast  and  recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  division  is  employed  in  the  primary 
schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  study.  From 
eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for  both  divisions. 
From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation 
until  five.  From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
music  for  each  division  alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the 
higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geometry  or  its  applications,  the 
lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven  until  a  quarter 
1)efore  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until  nine, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural 
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history,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book- 
keeping; the  lower  division  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  divisions  in  prayers,  after  which 
they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  the  week  but 
Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  From  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the 
forms  of  simple,  legal,  and  commercial  writings,  and  from  two 
to  four,  engaged  in  the  review  of  part  of  the  week^s  studies. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  schools  of  practice  are  not 
in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  week.  From  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud* 
At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the  parish  chapel,  attended  by  the 
director  and  his  assistant.  Receive  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction on  their  return  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  attend 
the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening, 
assemble  for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects  and  for 
prayers. 

» • 

NORBIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH  AT  KOSSNACHT, 

NEAR  ZURICH. 

The  efforts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  since  1831,  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  popular  education,  have  been  great,  and 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  instructing  teachers  will  insure  rapid  progress  for  the 
future.  This  system  has  been  commended  and  enforced  by 
the  society  for  public  utility,  the  branches  of  which,  dispersed 
over  the  cantons,  with  their  standing  committees,  and  the  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  society  in  difierent  parts  of  the  confedera- 
tion, give  it  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  At  its  last 
meeting,  an  able,  and  I  believe  impartial,  report  upon  the  nor- 
mal schools  was  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  productive 
of  sound  views  on  the  subject,  was  elicited.  Of  the  primary 
normal  schools  already  established,  I  visited  those  of  Lausanne, 
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the  school  for  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Lucerne  for  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Munchenbuchsee  for  Berne,  Kiissnacht  for  Zurich, 
and  Kreutzlingen  for  Thurgovia.  Each  of  these  has  character- 
istics adapting  it  to  its  location,  and  depending  upon  the  views 
of  the  councils  of  education  of  the  cantons,  and  upon  those  of 
the  directors.  Obliged  to  limit  myself  in  this  Report  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  schools,  I  have  taken  the  seminary  of  Zurich, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  for  description. 

The  normal  school  at  Kiissnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was 
re-organized  in  1836,  though  the  modifications  made  have  been 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  general  principles.  It  now  consists 
of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school  for  this  seminary, 
and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  can- 
ton, and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered 
in  the  seminary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  tiieir  vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  normal  school  is 
vested  by  the  legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education, 
who  appoint  a  committee  of  superintendence  from  their  own 
body.  This  committee  visits  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects  its  manage- 
ment. The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,*  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  instruction,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education. 
He  examines  the  candidates  for  admission,  inspects  the  classes 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  schools  attached  to  it,  and  lec- 
tures in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older  teachers.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half  yearly  the 

*  Mr.  Scherr,  a  very  remarkable  teacher.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Scherr  waa  an 
inatmctor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  observation  required  in  this  department 
of  instruction,  and  the  newness  of  it,  by  which  it  has  not  degenerated  into  rou- 
tine, require  a  constant  exercise  of  the  intellect  of  the  teacher,  and  render  it  ai^ 
as0eUent  preparation  for  one  who  wishes  to  improve  his  art. 
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State  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  more- 
over present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superinten- 
dence. There  are  three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  num- 
ber of  assistants.  These  teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  and  out  of  school-hours.  There 
are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  director  pre- 
sides. The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  reside  in  the  village  of  Kiissnacht,  but  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  its  masters.  All  the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lec- 
ture, and  regular  exercise,  is  passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  normal  school,  a  youth 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  must 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruc- 
tion (called  here  secondary)  in  the  model  school,  or  some 
equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination 
of  candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  The  formal  right  of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however, 
vested  alone  in  the  council  of  education.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  Bible  history,  speaking  and  reading,  grammar, 
the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  philosophy, 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  can- 
didates are  selected.  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  francs  (forty-eight 
dollars),  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum.  Natives  who  are  admitted 
all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is  room  in  the 
school,,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date 
of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  tent 
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The  stipendiaries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton 
two  years;  a  very  moderate  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  normal  school,  one 
of  two  years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher 
primary  schools.  The  courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue, 
with  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  throughout  the  year.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are:  Religious  instruction,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  philo- 
sophy, pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three 
years'  course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regu- 
larly taught  and  practised. 

There  are  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of 
study.  The  courses  were  distributed,  in  1687,  according  to  the 
following  table: 
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There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  art 
of  building,  once  a  week,  attended  by  all  the  students.  Those 
who  learn  instrumental  music  have  lessons  two  hoars  and 


*  Or  indiTidoal  inatroetion  m  masic. 
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a-half  every  week,  and  two  hours  of  Sunday  are  occupied  with 
singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  devotes  two  extra 
hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and 
the  pupils  are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the 
institution,  they  are  arranged  in  three  grades,  the  first,  of  those 
who  have  gone  very  satisfactorily  through  the  school,  the  se- 
cond, of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily,  and  the  third,  of 
those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Certificates  of 
the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any  va- 
cant primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
pupils  take  regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  seminary.  These  are,  first,  two  model  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at 
which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  schools 
ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results. 
The  lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously 
kept  separate,  as  in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  different  subjects  constantly 
before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of  geography  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  grammar,  natural  his- 
tory, of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are 
made  the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest 
class  is  taught  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  by  the  phonic 
method,  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To 
number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms  and  combine  them,  and 
thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The  second  passes 
to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing,  the 
lessons  in  which  are  made,  exercises  of  natural  history  and 
grammar.  Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce 
accuracy  in  the  latter,  which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language 
has  been  corrupted  into  a  dialect,  as  the  German  has  in  northern 
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Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are  used  to  give  exercise  in 
spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Pcstalozzian  exercises 
in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  employed 
intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In 
reading,  the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  class-books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw 
more  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in 
all  these  exercises;  it  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dulness  of 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  mechanically.  The  same 
principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and  are  transplanted 
into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as  assist- 
ants. The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history, 
with  its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons,  in  compo- 
sition, with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  music  lessoui  at  all  of  which  the  director  was 
so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present,  were  highly  creditable. 

There  are  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  normal  seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in 
them  at  certain  periods;  the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in  his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses 
are  extended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary 
spend  two  years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in 
receiving  instruction  in  the  **  secondary  school,"  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.  This  establish- 
ment has  furnishedi  during  three  years  of  full  activity,  two 
hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the 
courses  of  repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of 
instruction,  and  who  receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools 
must  thus  be  rapidly  regenerated  throughout  the  canton,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the  standard  of  their  wants 
as  republicans. 
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CHAPTER  X- 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 


Seodndart  instraction  occnpies  the  place  between  elementary 
and  superior  instruction.  It  follows  the  attainments  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  precedes  the 
special  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual  in  future  life.  It  embraces  the  period  from  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  nineteen,  as  the  ordinary 
average  limits.  Viewed  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  instruc- 
tion prepares  for  any  kind  of  special  studies  for  which  matured 
intelligence  is  necessary,  for  the  higher  occupations  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  that  in  some  countries  there  are  no  public 
schools  for  the  arts,  as  there  are  for  the  professions,  since  there 
are  also  some  of  the  learned  professions  in  certain  countries 
which  have  no  public  schools  set  apart  for  them,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  avowedly  in  the  front  rank,  and  which  require,  as 
an  introduction  to  their  studies,  a  thorough  secondary  trainings 
This  view  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  division  of  the  subject — ^first, 
secondary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  the  professions  usually 
designated  as  learned ;  second,  as  preparing  for  the  higher  prac- 
tical occupations,  which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  professions.  I  leave  these 
views  to  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  to  be  presented.  The  first  kind 
of  secondary  instruction  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a  national  system, 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  while  in  others  it  is  supplied  by  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  by  independent  foundations  or  corpo- 
rations. The  institutions  which  supply  this  instruction  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  form,  are  designated  by  various  names.  The  class 
is  composed  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools,  some  of  the 
colleges,  the  proprietary  and  certain  other  schools  of  England; 
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the  coHegest  royal  and  communal  ^institutions/*  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions)  of  France;  the  Latin  schools  and  others  of 
Holland;  the  colleges,  auditories,  and  gymnasia  of  Switzerland; 
the  colleges  of  Italy,  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  German  stateSi 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  elementary  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  se- 
condary, but  this  is  generally  done  in  separate  departments  or 
divisions.  It  is  also  true,  that  university  instruction  in  some 
branches  is  merely  a  development  of  that  of  the  schools,  and  in 
England,  especially,  as  viewed  in  one  light,  is  but  an  extension 
of  secondary  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
as  laid  down;  and  these  cases  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions, which,  with  others,  tend  to  prevent  any  exact  classic 
catioa  The  second  kind  of  this  grade  of  instruction  exists 
in  its  most  advanced  state  in  Germany,  where  the  ''real 
schools,^'  and  some  of  the  ''trade  schools,**  prepare  pupils  for 
the  pol}rtechnic  institutions,  or  for  "trade  institutes,"  or  com- 
mercial and  other  schools,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  France,  it  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  primary 
superior  schools,  which  are  not  real  substitutes  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Germany,  while  the  higher  grade  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pupil  must  seek  the 
required  preparation  in  establishments  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  by  private  study,  or  in  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves. In  England,  the  recent  introduction  of  courses  for  civil 
engineers  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  into  London  Uni- 
versity and  King's  Colleges,  is  an  earnest  that  the  preparatory 
grade  of  schools  will,  in  due  time,  also  be  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Gi- 
rard  College  require  us  to  embrace  both  these  grades  of  second- 
ary instruction,  while  our  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  require  to  be  so  much  more  vigorously  exerted, 
as  the  materials  which  we  can  derive  from  experience  are 
much  less  complete  than  in  the  former  division.  In  making  a 
selection  from  these  materials,  I  shall,  as  in  treating  the  other 
divisions  of  my  subject,  oflfer  such  comments  upon  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  descriptions,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  from 
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these  comments,  and  the  comparison  of  different  institutions  in 
the  same  country,  and  of  secondary  instruction  in  different 
countries,  show  not  only  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinions,  but 
enable  the  trustees  to  judge  how  far  they  are  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact. 

The  great  number  of  institutions  for  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions which,  in  a  tour  like  that  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  would  necessarily  be  visited,  renders  an 
account  of  this  branch  difficult,  from  the  abundance  of  matter 
collected.  With  real  regret  at  the  necessity  for  omitting  ac- 
counts of  interesting  establishments,  I  have  concluded  to  limit 
this  notice  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  which  those 
of  our  own  country  are  principally  derived,  and  to  those  of 
France  and  of  Prussia.  In  so  doing,  though  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  institutions  of  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  the  German  states,  which  I  visited  with  great  interest,  and, 
I  trust,  not  without  profit,  yet  I  fear  that,  even  with  these  omis- 
sions, my  Report  will  be  extended  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  objects  of  sound  education,  namely,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  development,  the  first  two  occupy,  in  general,  near- 
ly exclusive  attention,  the  last  being  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in 
some  cases  being  even  interfered  with  by  the  means  taken  to 
encourage  the  former;  a  growing  attention,  however,  to  this 
branch,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  physical  man, 
gives  promise  of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  The  materials  for 
the  secondary  instruction  abroad,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  leading  to  the  learned  professions, 
are  selected  from  among  the  following:  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  the  vernacular  and  other  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  geogra** 
phy,  history,  moral  and  mental  science,  religious  instruction, 
and  the  arts.  The  selection  from  these  varies  from  the  ultra 
schemes,  on  one  side,  which  would  confine  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  verna- 
cular, and  of  geography,  history,  and  religion,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  which,  without,  perhaps,  actually  excluding  the  ancient 
languages,  would  so  far  restrict  the  study  of  them,  as  to  reduce 
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them  to  comparative  incfRciency  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Between  these  extremes  there  exists,  as  will  be  shown, 
a  variety  of  plans  of  instruction,  each  one  recommending  itself 
to  some  particular  constitution  of  mind,  and  in  the  results  of 
some  of  which  close  observation  has  failed  to  detect  differences 
which  would  induce  a  very  decided  preference  for  one  or  the 
other. 

The  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  classical  and  scientific 
instruction  has  been  held  up  in  almost  all  possible  lights,  in  the 
keen  strife  which  has  arisen  for  the  possession  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  Report  to  add  to  this 
body  of  argument  for  the  trustees,  that  of  facts  and  results,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  development  of  public  opinion  in  the 
countries  which  will  be  under  consideration. 

The  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  instruction  were 
the  first  organized  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  popular 
primary  instruction  has  come  into  being  under  the  impulse  of 
modern  improvement.  Hence,  while  modifications  in  the  latter 
have  been  easy,  the  former  departments  have  presented  fixed 
systems,  in  which  even  improvement  must  make  its  way 
against  the  odium  usually  attaching  to  innovation. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  being  no  general  system  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  this  account  resolves  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools,  to  a  description  of  particular  institutions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  system,  more  time  is 
consumed,  both  in  actual  examination  and  in  description,  than 
is  required  in  countries  where  the  schools  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  general  plan.  There,  a  few  schools  give  a  complete 
idea  of  all  the  variations  which  the  system  allows,  while  here, 
the  number  of  special  cases  must  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  variety  in  the  ideas  of  individuals,  or  associations,  who  have 
the  charge  of  secondary  institutions. 

In  England  there  is  a  large  amount  of  endowment  for  schools, 
in  which  secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  universities  and 
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professions,  is  given,  or,  rather,  ^hich  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied, almost  exclusively,  to  that  purpose.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade  is  led  mainly  to  private  establishments  and 
associations.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  however,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  have  recently  deter- 
mined to  embrace  both  objects  in  their  courses,  and  thus  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  those  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  endowed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  education, 
were  very  diflercnt  from  what  they  are  now. 

In  England,  secondary  instruction  for  boys  is  given  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  endowed,  and  educate,* 
gratuitously,  certain  classes  of  students,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  erected  by  associations,  and  modelled  according  to  the 
views  of  the  committees  or  proprietors,  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  nunnerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
are  styled  colleges.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  the  elemen- 
tary period,  as  well  as  the  proper  secondary,  is  embraced. 

In  Scotland,  the  title  of  academy,  high-school,  or  college,  is 
applied  to  similar  establishments;  and  in  Ireland,  that  of  acHp 
demy,  academical  institution,  &.c.  There  are  very  striking 
differences  between  the  university  sjrstems  of  England  and 
Scotland*  which  tend  to  impress  corre^xtnding  difierences  of 
organization  on  the  schools  which  serve  as  feeders  to  them. 

While  the  subjects  composing  the  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  in  general,  very  difierent,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  enter  vary  exceedingly.  The  English 
language,  Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  the  modem  foreign  languages^ 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  programmes,  and  to  these  are  added,  in  some,  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  music. 
In  some  systems,  the  ancient  languages  are  relied  on  almost 
exclusively  for  mental  culture,  and  English,  with  a  little  mathe- 

*  Carltile  deacribet  fiior  hundred  and  seventf-five  institationi  in  hit  work 
entitled  **  A  Concise  Deecription  of  tho  Endowed  Granunur  Schoob  of  England 
and  Wales,**  dtc.    London,  1818, 
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matics,  history  and  geography,  are  admitted  into  the  course; 
ID  othere,  the  French  is  introduced,  and  the  branches  subordinate 
to  the  classics  are  raised  somewhat  in  importance;  in  others, 
the  modem  languages,  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature^ 
are  made  prominent,  the  classics  and  English  being,  however, 
the  basis  of  instruction;  in  others,  the  leading  principle  of  or- 
ganization appears  to  be  to  restrict  the  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  giving  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them  for  future  use,  with  a  view  to 
dweB  especially  upon  the  modem  languages  and  the  sciences. 
There  are  instructive  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  secondary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  varieties  between  them, 
specimens  of  some  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  select  In 
weighing  the  advantages  of  the  several  plans  of  education,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  could  the  data  be  obtained  for 
following,  in  life,  so  many  of  the  pupils  from  establishments  of 
the  diSer&ii  kinds,  as  to  form  an  average  estimate  of  the  results 
which  each  can  produca  In  the  absence  of  these  conclusive 
documents,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  which  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  such  general 
information  as  was  possible  of  the  results  of  the  systems,  to 
state  fairly  where  this  information  is  defective,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  general  reasoning. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  results  of  plans  for  moral  and 
physical  education  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  schools  in  which 
the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  receive  instruction.  These  afford, 
especially  in  their  government  and  discipline,  varieties  not  less 
marked  than  those  in  the  plans  of  instruction  themselves.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  notices  of  some  of  these  schools,  with 
a  special  view  to  these  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
present  state  of  secondary  instruction  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versities in  ijireat  Britain,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  is  record- 
ed of  its  former  condition,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  slowly 
changed  for  the  better.*    It  is  in  fact  even  now  changing. 

*  Improvements  will  probably  become  more  rapid  under  the  enlightened  re- 
gnlatioDB  of  the  London  UniTextity,  recently  eitaWiahad  by  act  of  parliament 
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The  other  great  branch  of  secondary  education  for  the  highef 
occupations,  for  commerce,  the  arts  and  trades,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  efficiently  introduced  before  many  years.  In  fact,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  University  of  Durham,  by  King's  College,  and 
by  the  London  University  College,  for  introducing  courses  of 
civil  engineering,  constitute  an  important  era  in  this  grade  of 
public  instruction. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  shall  begin 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  them,  then  proceed  to  the  public  schools 
of  England,  and  finish  by  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
country.  For  reasons  before  stated,  when  speaking  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  and  for  others  which  will  appear  in 
the  notices  of  the  schools,  I  have  selected  the  following  for 
description:  in  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  the 
Glasgow  High  School,  both  public  institutions,  and  the  Hilt- 
street  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  a  private  school ;  in  Ireland,  the 
Belfast  Academy  and  academical  department  of  the  Belfast 
Institution;  in  England,  the  grammar  schools  of  Rugby  and 
Harrow,  and  the  private  schools  of  St  Domingo  House,  near 
Liverpool,  and  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  London. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY. 

Edinburgh  has  two  public  classical  schools,  which  are  quite 
celebrated,  the  High  School  and  the  Academy.  The  latter, 
which  I  visited  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
understanding  of  its  arrangements,  may  serve  as  the  t)rpe  of 
both.  With  this  I  shall  compare  the  Glasgow  High  School, 
and  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Academy  was  founded  in  1824,  to  supply 
the  demand  produced  by  the  increase  of  the  population  and  extent 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  object 
with  the  founders  to  require  more  thorough  teaching  in  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  than  was  then  the  case  in 
classical  schools  generally.    Their  choice  of  a  rector*  shows, 

*  The  venerable  Archdeacon  William,  an  Oxford  scholar. 
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however,  that  there  was  no  design  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
attention  paid  to  the  ancient  languages. 

The  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  institution  generally. 
They  are  elected  by  the  proprietors,  who  meet  annually  for 
this  purpose,  three  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  special 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  delegated  to  the  rector,  who 
is  also  head  master,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  two  higher 
classes.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  different 
masters,  devoting  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  this  duty. 
Indeed,  the  directors  have  found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution to  free  him  as  much  as  possible  from  teaching,  that  he 
may  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  other 
teachers. 

There  are  four  masters  beside  the  rector,  and,  in  addition,  a 
special  teacher  of  English,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  writing, 
and  one  of  French.  Each  regular  master  has  charge,  on  the 
average,  of  about  forty-nine  pupils,  giving  them  instruction 
principally  in  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  history,  and  English. 

The  writing-master  has  also  charge  of  the  younger  classes 
in  arithmetic,  and  teaches  book-keeping.  The  whole  school, 
however,  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  three  higher  of 
which  are  taught  the  classics  by  the  rector,  with  one  of  the 
regular  masters  as  an  assistant  for  each  class. 

It  is  required  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  academy  that  they 
have  completed  their  elementary  studies,  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  the  ancient  languages.  They  are  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attainments  equal  to  those  of  the 
highest  boys'  class  of  the  Circus  Place  school,  already  described. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  following  were  the  courses  taught  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the  seven  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin.  Rudinuntg  with  tiie  rules  of  syntax,  and  Tocabolary  of  conjagated 
verbs.    IMeetuB  commenced.     Chrammatieal  ^xereUet  commenced. 

Gbookapht.  Outlines  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  the  par^ 
ticular  geography  of  England  and  Scotland. 
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HmtvmT.    Simp^ou^M  Hbtory  of  Scotland. 

Scmimnu  BiocmAPHT,  commenced. 

Recitation  of  poetry. 

AmiTHXETrc.    Four  gronnd  rules.    Reduction,  compound  ■<i<iit^t  &«. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Latdi.  RudimenU  rerised.    Irregnlar  Terbs  and  rules  &tt  geoAen  ofnoanb 

DeUctut  and  grammatieul  exercise»  ooDtinnedL 
GsoGKArar.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Belgimn,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Austria,  the  smaller  German  states,  Fmssia,  and  Deomazk. 
HtBTomr.  Simpaon'9  History  of  Eneland,  oommenoed. 
ScmimTBZ  BioGBAFHT  and  Rbcitatioii,  oontinned. 

AmiTHMEnc,  continued  through  compound  addition,  &c.  RedaeCian  of  weiglite 
and  measures,  vulgar  fractions,  the  ground  mlea. 

THIRD  CLAS&  • 
Latin.  Otwr,  Books  1st  and  2d,  Gallic  war.    EUeia  exOnilio.   OimmmMitwH 
exercises.  Rudiments,  with  the  Latin  rules  ^  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
prosody.   Third  book  of  the  Gallic  war  read  by  the  highest  thirty  papila. 
GsKKK.  Rudiments  through  the  verb.    ExtneU, 

GBOomArar.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Torioey  in  Europe  and  Aaisi, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Eastern  Peninsiih,  China,  Tliibet,  Tu- 
tary,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Talands, 
HuTOftT.  Simpson^s  Roman  History. 
ScmiPTums  BioomAnnr  and  Rbcttatiomi,  oontiniied. 
AmiiHimic.  Rerisiaii,  throngh  simple  pn^ortioiML 

FOtHTH  <:i4ASS. 

Latin.  Virgil^  Ist  edogue.    JEkieid,  1st  and  2d  books.    SaHUuL 

Moires  JhUrodnction^  commenced. 

RudimenU,  with  rules  for  gender  and  fVCMody.    Written  czeRiies»  in 
prose  and  verse. 
GmBK.  Extracts,    RudimenU,  rerised.    (Two  divisioos  of  the  daas  in  one- 

qnal  progress.) 
GBoamarar.  Modem  Geography,  completod. 
HivnntT.  Simpson's  History  of  Greece. 
ScBiPTvu  BiocmAPHT,  AMD  Rbcitations,  oootinned. 

AmnsuRic.  Practice.    Simple  and  compoond  proportions.     Literest    Dis* 
ooimt    Partnership.    Profit  and  Iobbl    Fractionk 

FIFTH  CLASa 

Latin.  VirgiL  iEneid,  2d  book  and  6th  edogue.    BoraeeU  Odes,  1st  and 

2d  books,    /ivy,  part  of  21st   book.     Introdnetion  mtd  nirftwarfs, 

oontinned. 
Gbbk.  Xenoi^ian^  Anabasis,  Ist  book  and  part  of  2d.     Homer's  Iliad,  Ist 

book.    DanbarU  bUrodnetion.    GreA  TVstomeitf.    St  John.    Grvk 

rmdmemti,  rerised.    Eierciaes,  in  prase  and 
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Gboohafbt.  Modem  Europe,  revised.    Roman  Empire. 
Emqush.  MUUm*9  PuradiBe  lioet,  read.    EiAmrrAKT  Science. 
AmrrHMSTic.  Revision.    Vul^rar  and  decimal  fractions;  duodecimals,  square 

and  cube  root 
Geometbt.  Euclid,  book  I  at 

SIXTH  CLASS. 
Latin.  Hbraee*9  Odes,  books  3d  and  4th.     Virgil^  2d  and  4th  Georgics. 

Livy^  Slat  book,  completed.    Part  of  22d  book.     Exercises. 
Gbeek.  Sandford'g  Homeric  Exercises,  Part  2d.     Hamer^$  Iliad,  2d  book. 

Xenophon*8  Anabasis,  4th  and  5th  books.    So^oeles*  CSdlpua  Tyran. 

nus.     Greek  Testament,  St  Mark.     Exereisetj  in  prose  and  verse. 
GEoamAPBT.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Grecian  Island& 
English.  CampheWa  Pleasures  of  Hope.    Tragedies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Co- 

riolanus.    Irving*8  Elements  of  English  Composition. 
AuTHMSTic.  Revised. 
Geohvtet.  Euclid,  Ist  four  books. 
Aloebea,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 
Fbench.  Levixae^B  Grammar.    Ccura  de  Litterature, 

SEVENTH  CLASa 
Latin.  Hbraee'B  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.     deero.  Selected  Orations,  Slc 
Terence,  the  AdelphL     Taeitua,  Germany  and  Agricola.     Adama' 
Antiquities. 
Gbeek.  Homers  9th  book  of  Diad.    Sophoehs,  Antigone.    Part  of  Herodoiui* 

Exercises. 
Gbombtbt.    Eudid,  six   books.    Trigonometry.    Surveying.    Navigation. 

Mensuration.    Algebra. 
Fbxncb.  Lerrixae^s  Grammar.     Cowper^s  Letters,  translated   into  French. 
Cottfs  de  LUUnOute,    Fables.    Tragedies  of  Cinna,  Iphigenia,  and 
Zaira 

The  Bible  is  read  for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and 
the  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  rector  to  the  directors  of  the 
academy  in  1836,  gives — though  not  so  definitely  as  might 
be  desired — an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  differ- 
ent objects  of  study. 
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Difltribation  of  time  in  the  principal  departments  of  atudy  in  the  Edinburgh 

Academy. 


NUMBXE  OF  H0DR8  PER  WEKK. 
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J^atin  and  Greek,  -    • 
Engliflhjl      .... 
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Writing, 
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The  general  system  of  teaching  is  that  usual  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  schools.  Text-books  are  multiplied,  and  the  pupils 
come  to  the  institution  mainly  to  be  examined  on  the  lessons  learn- 
ed out  of  it  The  lower  portion  of  a  class,  however,  probably 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  by  the  drilling  which 
takes  place  in  the  recitation.    The  extent  of  this  drilling,  and 

*  Indudea  geography  and  compoaition, 

t  Indudea  composition. 

t  Beddea  geography. 

§  Latin  alone. 

U  Indudea  history. 

V  Indudea  Scripture  Biography  and  spelling, 

**  Arithmetic  and  writing  are  together  set  down  at  six. 

ft  Writing  and  arithmetic,  six  hours. 

tt  In  iormittg  the  total,  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  column  have  been  doubled. 
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amount  of  extra  information  communicated,  depend  upon  the 
master,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  rector's  class  I  heard  an  excellent  extemporaneous  Iec« 
ture,  or  conversation,  on  ancient  geography,  introduced  during 
a  recitation  upon  a  lesson  in  Livy,  and  these  occasions  are 
always  rendered  available  by  collections  of  maps  and  models 
which  belong  to  the  academy.  The  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially one  of  recitations  of  fixed  portions  of  a  text-book,  the 
book,  and  not  the  teacher,  being  looked  to  as  the  principal 
source  of  information.  In  arithmetic  the  black-board  is  much 
used,  and  the  English  department  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superintendence  of  Sheriff  Wood,  one  of  the  directors,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  appreciated  than  at 
present 

The  stimulants  to  exertion  are,  besides  the  approbation  of 
the  teacher,  changes  of  place  in  the  classes  during  the  daily 
recitation,  places  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  public  examina- 
tions, with  the  award  of  prizes.  A  register  is  made  at  inter- 
vals of  the  places  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of  its  summa- 
tion determines  the  standing  of  the  individual  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Recently,  the  practice  of  examining  in  writing  has 
been  introduced  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  viva  voce  method.  Questions  previously  prepared  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  academy,  on  the  different 
subjects  of  study,  were  placed  before  the  class  to  be  answered, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  excel- 
lent method  is  adopted  from  the  English  universities. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  in 
a  particular  school,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  success  of  certain  pupils  in  higher  institutions. 
Average  success  in  after  life  would  afibrd  some  test  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  education,  but  that  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals 
proves  chiefly  that  men  of  superior  intelligence  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  powers  by  the  course,  without  showing  that 
their  education  has  been  the  best  possible.  When,  instead  of 
considering  general  success  in  life,  the  more  limited  standard 
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of  success  in  a  higher  institution  is  assumed,  then  it  shows 
rather  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  education  to  the  higher,  than 
that  the  lower  is  good  in  itself.  The  test  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially defective,  but,  by  extending  the  comparison  to  the  ca- 
reer of  many  pupils,  in  a  number  of  institutions,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent scope,  it  becomes  of  some  value. 

The  cases  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  in  their  reports  for  1835  and  1836,  as  tests  of  the 
condition  of  the  institution,  appear  to  me  too  few  to  give  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  average  success  of  pupils  for  either  of  these 
years,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  spoken  of,  from  any  one 
class,  being  eight,  or  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  class.  The 
number  of  higher  institutions  in  which  they  have  gained  honors 
is,  however,  more  satisfactory  than  the  number  of  cases,  em- 
bracing the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  the  London  University  and  Haylebury 
Colleges,  and  the  Military  School  at  Sandhurst  The  number 
of  different  departments  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction 
is  also  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  inference,  on  the  whole,  ia 
certainly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  development  which  may 
be  obtained  at  this  institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  generally  mild,  and  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  parents  to  bear  upon 
the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  the  child. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Having  described  the  Edinburgh  Academy  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  notice  of  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  in  the 
latter,  which  result  from  certain  differences  in  the  objects  of  the 
two  schools.  Though  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  university  of  that  city  as  the  academy 
does  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  the  former  institution  has  also  other  objects, 
namely,  to  afford  elementary  instruction,  and  to  educate  youth 
for  tlie  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The 
high  school  has  separate  courses  of  English,  classics,  matho- 
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matics»  writings  and  drawing,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed alone,  or  several  at  a  time.  The  hours  of  recitation  are 
80  arranged  as  to  admit,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  pupil  may 
pursue  those  courses  which  it  is  thought  should  be  simultaneous. 
In  the  academy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  course  is  indivisible,  and 
all  its  branches  must  be  pursued  by  the  student.  The  principle 
of  equality  among  the  teachers  is  carried  out  so  impartially  at 
the  high  school,  that  as  two  classical  masters  are  required  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  that  course,  those  who  enter 
each  alternate  year  constitute  the  class  of  its  two  masters  re- 
spectively.  The  plan  of  organization  is  attended  with  the  defect 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  methods,  and  of  adaptation  to  each 
other  in  the  several  departments,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  pupils  who  are  intended  for  different  pursuits  in  life  to 
follow  the  studies  most  appropriate  to  them,  and  thus  supplies, 
in  part,  the  place  of  the  two  establishments  of  Germany,  the 
gymnasium  and  tho  real  school.  The  future  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic,  may  pursue  together  the  courses  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  chemistry;  the 
first  may  continue  French  and  enter  the  commercial  school, 
the  second,  mathematics  and  drawing,  and  enter  the  same 
school,  while  the  third  continues  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
chemistry.  This  arrangement  of  the  school  adapts  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  two  schools,  each  with  a  fixed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  answer  the  end  proposed  much  better. 

The  classical  department  prepares  for  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  pupils  may  enter  there  at  an  early  age,  and  require 
no  very  advanced  attainments  for  admission,  the  studies  of  this 
school  are  comparatively  elementary.  The  course  lasts  four 
years,  and  a  private  class  may  be  followed  for  a  fifth,  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  or  who  wish 
to  begin  it  better  prepared  than  is  usual.  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
third  year. 

The  English  department  answers  two  purposes;  it  prepares 
very  young  pupils  for  the  other  classes,  and  it  carries  forward 
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the  more  advanced  through  the  higher  courses  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  belles  lettres. 

This  admirable  course  may  be  thus  arranged,  according  to 
the  subjects: 

I.  Alphabet  Class.  Reading  and  spelling  taught  Lessons  on  objects.  CZom 
book$»  Wood*s  Elementary  Books.    EUiofs  Nataral  History. 

II.  Engush  Reading  Class.  Bible  teaching  and  training  as  the  foundation  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge.  Readings  in  Biography,  Natural,  and  Civil  His- 
tory.  Elementary  Science,  Sfc  Grammar  for  beginners.  Spelling,  meaning,  and 
derivation  of  words.  Cla*s  books.  The  Bible,  Companion  to  the  BiUe,  Wood's 
Instructive  Extracts,  First  Grammar,  English  Etymologist 

III.  English  Reading  Class.  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  Manufactures, 
&c  illustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments.  Grammar  incidentally.  Spelling 
orally  and  by  dictatioiL  Elements  of  composition  by  weekly  practice  in  letter 
writing.  Clasa  hooka.  Book  of  Tradesi  English  Etymologist,  Parley's  Natural 
History. 

IV.  HisTOBT  Class.  Familiar  Lectures,  Ancient  History  and  Biography, 
Modern  History. 

y.  Readings  from  the  British  Classics.  Grammar  and  composition^  Recita- 
tions# 

VI.  Grammav.  Science  and  art  of  grammar.  Pronunciation.  Orthography, 
by  dictation.  Derivation  of  words.  Synonyms.  Punctuation.  Composition. 
Practice  in  letter  writing,  and  in  the  analysis  of  narrative  and  descriptive  pieces. 
Claas  hooka,  M*Culloch's  Grammar.  Booth's  or  Irvine's  Composition.  Carpen- 
ter's  Synonyms. 

VII.  HiGHXB  PABTSor  Gbammab.  General  Grammar.  Outlines  of  Logic, 
with  exercises  in  composition.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
English  Literature.  Claaa  hooka,  Crombie's  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Dun- 
can's Logic,  or  Abridgment  of  Whately's  Logic.  Abridgment  of  Blair's  Lec- 
tures. 

Each  of  these  classes  has,  in  general,  one  hour  of  recita- 
tion every  day,  but  the  more  advanced  pupils  attend,  usually, 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  English  master*  are  among  the  best  which  I  saw 
abroad.  He  has  combined  the  knowledge  of  things  with  that 
of  words.    His  pupils  are  as  well  trained  in  the  knowledge 

*  Mr.  Alexande  J.  Dorsey,  who,  having  travelled  on  the  continent  and  at  home 
lor  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  has  adopted  an  eclectic  method,  which 
produces  excellent  results.  He  has  especially  studied  the  secret  of  the  giewt 
success  in  the  more  modern  German  schools,  and  has  followed  out  their  methods. 
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of  realities  a^  in  a  school  of  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  in 
verbal  knowledge  as  those  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  relies  more  on 
the  training  of  the  school-room  than  is  usual  in  England,  and 
yet  does  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  lessons  on  objects  are  illustrated  by  neat  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  objects  of  art,  &c. 
Mineralogy  is  early  introduced,  as  affording  a  pleasant  stimulus 
during  the  walks  of  the  pupils.  Practical  geology  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  useful  in  the  same  way;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  theoretical  generalizations,  which  are  received 
by  the  pupils  as  established  principles,  and  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  in  after  life,  to  separate  the  theories  of  the 
science  from  its  facts.  A  knowledge  of  trades  forms  a  second 
part  of  this  instruction,  and  the  various  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow are  visited  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion, of  analysis,  and  of  order  are  thus  inculcated,  while  much 
knowledge,  not  only  of  art,  but  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  to  move,  is  acquired. 

The  method  of  teaching  orthography  seems  to  me  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  German  schools.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  dictation,  the  master  writes  upon  the  black- 
board, by  direction  of  one  of  the  class,  a  word  which  is  to  be 
spelled,  the  pupil  naming  the  letters.  Criticism  is  called  for 
from  the  class,  and  among  those  who  signify,  by  a  sign,  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  correction,  the  master  selects  one.  He 
alters  the  word,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  submits 
it  anew  to  criticism,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is  thus  kept 
alive,  a  result  which  marks  the  ability  of  a  teacher,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  same  words  are  parsed  in  the  gram- 
mar class,  the  use  of  the  black-board  enabling  the  teacher  to 
make  the  instruction  really  simultaneous,  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  individual. 

Themes,  or  short  essays,  intended  to  introduce  words  as- 
signed by  the  teacher,  and  more  advanced  essays,  upon  speci- 
fied subjects,  are  written  by  the  pupils,  and  read  in  the  class, 
attention  being  roused  by  permitting  criticism  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves.   In  the  reading  lessons,  correction  by  any  one  of  the 
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cipfine  and  instruction.  The  principal  is  also  the  classical 
master,  and  has  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  in  his  family,  so 
that  this  may  be  considered,  in  part,  as  a  boarding-school 

The  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  paternal  character,  though 
negligence  is  by  no  means  tolerated,  and  corporal  chastisement 
is  resorted  to  vrhen  milder  punishments  have  proved  unavailing. 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  entrance  into  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  or  carries  the  pupil  through  the  higher  studies,  in- 
cluding the  Hebrew.  ' 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  authors 
read,  an  example  of  a  school  of  this  grade  having  already  been 
given;  and  I  should  not  succeed  in  conveying  in  writing  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Principal,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  It  carries  out  individual  teaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection;  watching  studiously  the  workings  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  entering  it  by  the  avenue  where  it  is  found  most  ac- 
cessible, illustrating,  reasoning,  and  repeating,  unfolding  to  the 
understanding  before  asking  the  memory  to  take  cognizance; 
encouraging  to  self-exertion,  reproving,  and  persuading — com- 
paring the  pupil  frequently  with  himself,  that  he  may  see  the 
progress  which  he  has  made.  This  system  of  individual  teach- 
ing is  as  remarkable  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Glasgow  High  School. 

The  experience  of  this  institution  may  be  confidently  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  natural  history 
into  similar  schools;  it  has  not  only  been  found  to  act  favourably 
by  a  direct  development  of  the  intelligence,  but  to  react  also 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  classical  studies,  from  the  terminology  which 
must  be  employed  even  in  the  elements  of  the  science.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  the  pupils  have  a  na- 
tural history  society,  which  has  coDected  a  very  tolerable 
museum,  and  which  serves  to  induce  exertion  out  of  the  school- 
room. 

In  the  writing  school,  a  substitute  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess for  the  usual  practice  of  determining  places  in  the  class 
by  comparative  trials  of  skill  between  difierent  individuals, 
namely,  to  fix  the  places  according  to  the  degree  of  improve- 
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ment  of  each  member  of  the  class.  In  genera],  the  head  master 
of  this  institution  is  opposed  to  the  system  which  acts  entirely 
through  emulation.  Comparison  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  himself  he  considers  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, as  doubtless  it  is,  and  where  individual  teaching  can  be 
practised,  it  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent  Where  a  school  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  emulation  as  the  governing  motive,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  entirely  even  then, 
or  that  a  character  formed  without  its  influence  will  be  fitted 
for  after  life.  Besides  the  method  just  referred  to  above,  and  by 
which  the  pupils  are  graded  at  stated  intervals,  the  constant 
practice  is  to  hear  from  them  a  criticism  on  their  own  writing 
lesson,  consisting  in  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  produced 
with  the  copy  which  has  been  set  them  to  imitate. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  history  society,  there  is  another 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  declamation,  &c.,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  are  found  beneficial 

ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  mSTTTUTION. 

There  is  a  second  institution  in  Belfast,  which,  while  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  academy,  extends  its  courses  into  the 
domain  of  superior  instruction.  It  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  government  and  arrangement,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  be- 
long to  the  lower,  or  academical  department,  should  be  noticed 
here. 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  schools :  **  Eng- 
lish and  geography,"  '<  arithmetic  and  mathematics,"  writing) 
classics,  '<  French  and  Italian,"  and  drawing.  Each  school  is 
under  a  head  master,  who  has  assistants  when  required.  The 
masters  form  a  board,  over  which  one  in  turn  presides,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  visitors  and  managers  of  the  institution.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  private  pupils  as  boarders,  who 
are,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely  under  their  con- 
trol The  Board  of  Masters,  with  a  Principal,  would,  it  ap* 
pears  to  me,  unite  the  various  advantages  which  I  have  pointed 
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oat  in  describing  the  difTerent  kinds  of  organization  for  govern- 
ment and  discipline. 

The  method  of  free  courses  is  combined  with  that  of  a  regular 
gradation  of  instruction.  •  The  Board  of  Masters  recommends 
a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  consisting  of  the  English,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetical  departments,  or,  when  the  pupil  is  further 
advanced,  of  the  English  and  writing,  classical  and  mathema- 
tical departments,  and  including  the  modem  languages  and 
drawing,  when  desired.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  are 
entirely  free,  and  if  the  parents  do  not  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  responsibility  of  a  choice  in  the 
departments  rests  with  them.  The  time  from  ten  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  three  P.  M.  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each,  and  a  pupil  attends  the  schools  in  rotation,  or  may 
attend  one  for  the  whole  four  periods.  The  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  are  those  to  which  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  is 
subordinate :  they  have  regular  classes,  and  the  irregularities 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  writing  and  mathematical  schools,  in 
which  there  are  no  fixed  divisions  of  classes.  The  teachers  of 
French  and  of  drawing  hold  their  exercises  at  hours  which  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other  masters.  The  course  of 
drawing  includes  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  the  elements. 

There  is  a  natural  history  society  formed  among  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  which  has  been 
found  useful. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred, 
under  six  masters  and  ten  assistants,  averaging  thirteen  to  a 
teacher. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION  FOR  LANGUAGES,  MATHEICATICS,  &c^ 

HILL^TREET. 

This  institution  was  undertaken  by  its  principal*  to  ascertain 

*  Robert  CmiiiiiighaiD,  A.  M^  fivnierly  head  master  of  George  Wataoo's  Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  is  now  Professor  of  Languages  in  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  The  Hill-street  institution  at  Edinburgh  con- 
tinues  to  be  sustained  upon  the  phms  which  he  had  adopted. 
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whether  a  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  science,  and 
in  the  branches  commonly  called  those  of  an  English  education, 
together  with  the  modern  languages,  might  not  be  communi- 
cated, without  injury  to  a  thorough  classical  culture.  In  de- 
scribing it,  I  propose  first  to  state  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  institution,  and  then  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  its 
courses,  as  to  character,  extent,  and  results,  with  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  one  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  professional  men,  the  other  for  those 
of  more  limited  views.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  both 
courses,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
pupil  being  supposed  to  enter  between  seven  and  ten  years  of 
age. 


TurtiM  ATmrsiire  trs  katih  avd  obuk 

CLASSU. 

Age. 
7  to  10  yrs.  English,  Latin,  arithmetic, 

and  writing. 
9  to  11  yrs.  Latin,  English,  reading  and 
grammar,  geography,  na- 
tural history,  and  writing. 

11  to  14  yrs.  Latin,  French,  English, 
reading  and  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and 
writing. 

13  to  16  yrs.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, English  oompoei- 
tion,  history,  mathema- 
tics, elementary  science. 


SVFILS  HOT  ATTXirDnrS  TBI  ULTOt 
AVD  OBIIK  CLASSXS. 

English,  including  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, arithmetic,  and  writing. 

English,  French,  geography,  arith- 
metic, natural  history  and  writ^ 
ing. 

English,  French,  German,  English 
reading  and  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history,  arithmetic,  and 
writing. 

English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
English  reading,  oompoeitioa 
and  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  elementary 
science,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering drawing. 


The  first  of  these  courses  is  designed,  like  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  the  age 
CO  terminating  it  being,  on  the  average,  about  seventeen.  The 
second  is  intended  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  German  "  real  school"  I  confine  my  attention  at 
present  to  the  first  of  these.  The  courses  may  be  divided  into 
classical,  including  Latin  and  Greek;  English,  including  read- 
ing, grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history;  foreign 
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modern  languages,  including  French  and  German;  science^ 
including  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  lower  mathematics  and 
elementary  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  more  objects  than  in 
the  academy.  Is  he  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  each? 
This  may  be  determined,  in  part,  by  examining  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches,  and  as  the  English  instruction  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion with  it 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied:  The  academy  devotes  twen- 
ty-nine and  three-quarters  hours  per  week,  in  seven  classes,  to 
English,  including  geography  and  history;  the  Edinburgh  insti- 
tution thirty-nine,  in  five  classes,  which  cover  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  to  age.  Next,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  two 
schools:  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  and  the  26th  of 
July,  1836,  the  following  studies  were  completed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution: 


Fuurr  Endusa  Culbs,  Read  and  analyzed  the  aeaaional  acliobi  oonectioo. 
M'CuIloch'a  Engliah  Grammar.  Etymology.  Geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Lewooa  on  Objects,  part 
first    Poetry,  committed  to  memory. 

SxooND  EifQusH  Class.  Read  and  analyzed  two  htmdred  and  forty  pages  df 
Wood's  Extracts,  llfCnlloch's  Grammar.  Etymology.  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes. 
Geography  of  Afirica,  North  and  South  America,  and  of  England  and  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Natural 
history. 

TmxD  English  Class.  Higher  division,  Wood^s  InstructiTe  Extracts  read  and 
analyzed.  Lennie*s  Ghranmiar.  Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
France;  studied  maps  of  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  British  America, 
and  the  United  States.  Outlines  of  natural  history.  Written  exercises  on  the 
weekly  lectnrel  of  natural  history,  and  outlines  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

HzsTOBT  and  GxoeaAPBT  Class.  Minute  geography  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  the 
smaller  German  states,  and  Prussia. 

Academy  Oeography^  Denmark,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Western  Rus- 
sia, Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Hindoetan.  Decline  and  suhdivision  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire.  Rise  of  the  kingdoms  established  on  its  ruins.  Eastern 
empire.    Kingdom  of  the  Franks.    England  and  Scotland. 

History  of  the  progress  and  extension  of  the  Mahometan  power.  France,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.  German  empire  and  Italian  states,  firom  Charlemagne 
to  the  death  of  Frederick  II.    Norman  dynasty  in  Italy.    Spain,  to  the  expul- 
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81011  of  the  Moon.  England,  to  Edward  I.  Scotland,  to  Alexander  III.  Turki, 
croaades,  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Occasional  essays  and  regular  exercises  twice  a  week« 

Mathkxatical  and  Physical  Gsographt. 

EvsusH  LiTXRATVBx  and  CovposiTioir.  Read  and  analyzed  Thompson's 
Seasons,  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  Books  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Chambers's  English 
Literatnre.    Paley*s  Natural  Theology  and  Written  Exercises.    Original 


The  greater  extent  of  this  programme  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  English  studies  in  this 
school  than  in  the  academy,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  are  also  those  where  the  excess  in  time  is  the  greatest. 
To  be  more  minute — the  courses  of  geography,  history,  higher 
English  reading,  and  composition,  do  not  differ  materially  in 
extent  in  the  two  schools,  but  the  elementary  course  of  gram- 
mar and  reading  of  the  institution,  the  frequent  verbal  analyses 
and  etymological  exercises,  render  its  studies  in  this  department 
much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  academy;  indeed, they 
form  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  which  must  be  imperfectly 
raised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  academy  without  them.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  etymological  exer- 
cises introduced  by  Mr,  Wood.  The  former  exercises  render 
the  latter  very  easy,  and  give  great  advantages  in  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
or  left  to  the  unaided  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  to  follow  out 
Experience  proves  that  he  requires  to  be  directed  in  this  valu- 
able application  of  ancient  language;  and  in  the  extension 
given  to  this  subject,  the  course  at  tlie  institution  had  a  supe- 
riority, in  1836,  which  it  is  possible  it  may  not  retain,  since  the 
English  department  of  the  academy  has  now  been  for  several 
years  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  mode  of  teaching 
history  by  conversational  lectures,  combined  with  the  study  of 
a  text-book,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings,  &c,,  used  in  the 
institution,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dryer  method  of  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  recitation,  employed  at  the  academy. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  countries  in 
the  list  of  geographical  exercises  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  ex^ 
plained  by  the  mode  of  studying  geography  adopted,  in  which 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them ;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole- 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modem  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hoars  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement.  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 
.  The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  afnount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
▼alued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modern  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement.  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 
.  The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  apnount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
▼alued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modern  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
inteBectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for- this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 
.  The  courses  of  science  arc  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  apiount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
Talued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difficulty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modern  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 
.  The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  apiount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
valued. Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  are  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difiiculty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.   Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modem  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  school  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  week  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient.  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is, 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  different  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  it, 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 
.  The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  apiount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  better  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  special  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
Talued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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considerable  effort  made  to  extend  the  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics into  the  higher  branches,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
two  modern  languages.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  the  institution  resembles  that  of  the  gymnasia  or 
grammar  schools  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  in  the 
very  points  just  stated,  in  reference  to  classics,  mathematicsi 
and  the  modern  languages,  differs  from  them.  An  appeal, 
therefore,  to  the  results  of  those  admirable  schools  induces  me 
to  prefer  the  restriction  of  these  courses,  for  youth  preparing 
for  the  professions,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  classical  course.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  the  importance  given  to  the  English  exercises  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  general  extension  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  mathe- 
matics and  in  elementary  science,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
compatible  with  the  attention  to  the  languages,  are  real  advan- 
tages which  may  be  claimed  by  the  institution. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  RUGBY. 

The  grammar  schools  in  England  which  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction,  are  of  the  class  which  receive  boarders: 
'  Of  these  the  school  at  Rugby  now  stands  among  the  first,  from 
the  character  of  its  head  master*  and  his  associates.  I  have 
compiled,  from  my  notes  of  information  derived  at  Rugby,  and 
from  the  account  given  in  print  by  the  principalf  himself,  a 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold.  I  visited  Rn^by  with  letters,  which  porodaoed  much 
courtesy  and  frankness  of  interooarse,  but  found  that  custom— 4he  law  of  the 
school— did  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  the  recitations  of  the 
classes,  or  his  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  while  at  study.  This  seemed  to 
me  so  strange,  after  being  admitted  freely  even  to  private  schools,  that  I  stated 
my  wishes  to  the  Rev.  Head  Master,  and  understood  distinctly  from  him  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  presence  of  a  visitor  during  the  recitsp 
taon  of  an  English  grammar  schooL  Mr.  Bowning  Price,  one  of  the  masters  to 
whom  I  was  addressed,  received  me  with  much  hospitality,  and  very  kindly  gave 
me  the  Information  which  I  asked,  but  even  in  his  house  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  me  into  the  study-rooms  of  his  pupils. 

I  had  occasion  to  verify  Dr.  Arnold's  remark,  in  the  case  of  two  other  gram* 
mar  schools  into  which  I  endeavoured,  without  success,  to  obtain  admissioD;  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  however,  which  ranks  with  the  public  grammar  schools,  I  was 
freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  institution,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

t  Rugby  SchooL    Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.    London,  1834, 
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sketch  of  the  education  received  at  this  school,  considering 
that  the  authentic  nature  of  the  materials  authorized  me  so  to 
doy  though  I  can  say  little  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system. 

Pvrpose  of  the  school^  general  government,  ^c.  The-school  is 
intended  for  preparing  students  for  the  universities.  It  receives 
pupils  of  two  difierent  classes;  the  one  called  ''foundationers" 
must  be  children  of  parents  who  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
Rugby,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  These  are 
educated  gratuitously,  and  their  number  is  not  limited.  They 
may  enter  at  the  age  of  seven,  though  eleven  is  considered  a 
more  suitable  period.  The  others  pay  for  their  education,  and 
are  limited  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.*  In  case  the 
parent  of  a  foundationer  does  not  live  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
the  pupil  must  board  with  one  of  the  masters,  and  is  thus  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  students. 

The  buildings  containing  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master, 
the  chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  &c.,  are  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Gothic  style,  very  prettily  arranged,  and  have  an  exten- 
sive common  or  play-ground  at  the  back  of  them.  The  other 
masters  provide  their  own  dwellings,  which  are  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees,  who  hold 
annual  meetmgs  at  Rugby,  but  who  may  be  summoned  to  spe- 
cial meetings,' when  required,  at  other  places.  In  general  their 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  head  master,  who  is  elected  by 
them,  and  the  few  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
institution  are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  The 
assistant  masters  serve  as  a  council  to  the  head  master,  by 
whom  they  are  appointed,  and  besides  holding  regular  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  their 
classes,  may  be  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  master. 

Moral  education*  This  is  supposed  to  centre  in  the  head  mas- 
ter, upon  whose  character  its  success  essentially  depends,  and 

*  The  masten  have,  besides,  established  a  scholarship,  by  subscription  among 
themaelTea,  of  jS  35  per  annom,  which  may  be  held  for  six  years. 
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who  is  the  pastor  as  well  as  teacher  and  governor.  He  hasr 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class,  called  the  sixth 
form,  and  from  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  dis- 
ciplme  of  the  school,  has  in  this  a  high  responsibility.  The 
other  masters  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in  their  seve- 
ral rooms,  but  the  head  master  alone  has  the  authority  to 
sanction  corporal  chastisement  He  can  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
bad  student,  and  corresponds  frequently  with  the  parents,  that 
their  influence  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  his.  When  necessary, 
he  advises  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil,  but  usually,  when  dismis- 
sion is  required,  or  in  cases  of  difficult  investigation,  calls  in 
the  board  of  masters  as  council.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
system  of  ''rights  and  privileges''  of  the  pupils  prevailed  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  at  this  school,  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  by  a  calm,  temperate,  and  free  use  of  authority, 
the  features  considered  most  objectionable  have  been  done 
away.  The  fact  exemplifies  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
head  master  as  the  moral  centre  of  the  school 

The  several  masters  take  boarders,  the  number  being  only 
restricted  by  the  accommodations  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  separate  sleeping  and  study  rooms,  others  room 
together. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu* 
lion  is  to  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  pupils  are  freed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  masters.  The 
whole  of  the  pupils  residing  in  one  house  are  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class,  living  with 
them,  and  are  subject  to  their  control  during  both  play  and  study 
hours.  These  members  of  the  sixth  form,  called  at  Rugby 
preposters  (propositi  viri),  are  required  to  regulate  the  rising, 
attendance  on  prayers,  meals,  and  recitations  of  those  under 
them ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent  absence  or  visiting 
during  study  hours ;  to  aid  the  younger  members  in  their  studies, 
and  to  afford  them  good  counsel  and  example.  To  enable  the 
preposters  to  preserve  their  authority,  they  are  invested  with  the 
right  to  punish,  by  setting  tasks,  by  confining  to  the  study  roonsi 
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and  otherwise  cutting  off  privileges.  Besides  this,  they  assume 
the  right  to  chastise  corporally,  and  have,  by  usage,  many 
privileges  not  conferred  by  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
which  give  them  great  power  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  junior  pupils.* 

This  is  the  system  known  as  *'  fagging"  at  Eton  and  West* 
minster,  and  though  I  was  informed  that  it  does  not  bear  this 
name  at  Rugby,  even  among  the  pupils  themselves,  yet  it  is 
essentially  the  same  in  its  rules,  if  not  in  its  practices. 

Though  the  preposters  have  privileges  by  rule,  they  are 
yet  subject  to  punishments  from  the  masters,  which  are,  how- 
ever, usually  of  a  different  grade  from  those  of  the  junior  pu- 
pils, to  mark  their  station  even  in  the  results  of  deviation  from 
duty.  These  pupils  are  not  selected  for  their  office,  but  acquire 
it  by  right  of  seniority,  every  member  of  the  sSxth  form,  or 
highest  class,  being  a  preposter.  When  it  happens  that  too  few 
of  this  form  live  with  a  particular  master,  or  that  those  who 
reside  with  him  are  young,  then  transfers  may  be  made  from 
among  those  living  with  others,  to  secure  the  better  action  of 
the  system.  The  fifth  form  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
sixth,  but  have  themselves  no  charge  of  discipline. 

The  spirit  awakened  by  the  head  master  in  the  pupils  com- 
posing the  sixth  form,  must,  as  before  remarked,  determine  the 
character  of  this  system  of  education,  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  pupils  reside  giving  them  up  almost  entirely  to  this 
artificial  arrangement  There  is  a  porter,  who  has,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  preventing  disorder,  but  he  appeals  for 
support  to  the  preposters,  and  only  in  flagrant  cases  to  the 
master,  who  thus  steps  in  merely  as  a  last  resort,  and  is  not  the 
constant  guardian  of  the  youth  nominally  under  his  charge. 
The  teachers  who  approve  of  this  system  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pupil  must  be  superintended  either  by  preposters, 

*  Among  these  usurped  rights,  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
are  the  sending  of  their  juniors  upon  errands,  and  imposing  certain  disagreeable 
duties  upon  them  in  their  games.  One  of  these  Utter,  of  which  there  are  maoy, 
was  found  so  injurious,  that  it  vna  stopped  by  authority :  it  was  ohUging  the 
leaser  boys  to  leap  the  line  at  leap-frog,  instead  of  the  preposter.  I  mention  it 
to  show  the  character  which  this  tyranny  assumes. 

50 
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or  by  ushers,  and  that  all  experience  has  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  the  latter  mode  of  government  These  methods,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  form  two  extremes,  neither  of  which  is  good.  If 
tiie  selection  of  the  preposters  was  made  on  account  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  their  office,  the  theory  of  this  form  of  school  govern- 
ment might  be  plausible;  if  they  were  required  to  act  according 
to  rules  emanating  from  the  masters,  and  deprived  of  their  pre* 
sent  usurped  authority,  the  system  would  be  less  objectionable ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  were  controlled  by  the  active  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  masters,  we  should  then  have  the 
enlightened  system  which  is  substituted  for  that  of  fagging  in 
many  of  the  best  boarding-schools  of  Germany ;  without  such 
changes  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  accord.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  uphold  it,  to  be  readily  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  to  foster  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  love  of  power. 
I  am  persuaded  it  never  could  have  been  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
system,  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue under  the  reforms  which  must  gradually  be  introduced 
into  those  of  England.  Enlightened  masters,  intrusted  by 
parents  with  the  care  and  guidance  of  youth,  cannot  always 
be  blinded  by  custom  to  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
or  willing  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  neither  fitted  by 
age  nor  by  habit  for  the  important  charge. 

The  care  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  is  principally  with  the  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  board,  and  morning  prayers  are  said  at 
the  house  before  going  to  church.  Some  masters  encourage 
the  pupils  to  visit  in  their  families,  and  hold  religious  lectures 
on  Sunday,  after  the  public  duties  of  the  day  are  over.  At 
Rugby  the  attendance  of  the  elder  pupils  on  the  communion  is 
not  made  a  matter  of  rule,  but  in  general  the  sixth  form,  and 
many  of  the  fifth,  are  communicants  of  the  church.  The  younger 
pupils  are  not  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

Pecuniary  allowances  are  distributed  regularly  by  the  mas- 
ters, who  feel  bound  to  check  extravagances,  when  known  to 
them,  by  correspondence  with  the  parents. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  boarding  houses, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  season : — The  pupils  rise  at  six  and 
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a-half,  and  go  to  prayers  in  the  school  at  seven ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  dine  at  one,  take  tea  at  seven,  and  must  be  in  the  house 
yi  winter  at  a  quarter  -before  eight,  the  time  varying  with  the 
season ;  have  evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-house  at  eight 
o'clock,  retire  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  the  lights  must  be 
out  on  the  porter's  visit  at  ten  o'clock.  ^ 

On  half-holidays  there  is  a  roll  called  at  three  and  five, 
P.  M.,  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  going  too  far  beyond  the 
school  bounds.  On  Sundays  they  rise  at  half  past  eight,  and 
attend  prayers  in  the  houses. 

InteUectual  education.  So  far  as  this  is  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  study  in  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  been 
already  described.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  the  whole  num* 
ber  of  pupils,  about  three  hundred,  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
or  forms,  each  of  which  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters,*  or  by  the  head  master.  These  classes  are  designated 
as  first,,  second,  and  third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form, 
upper  remove,  fifth  and  sixth  form  ;  the  object  of  this  nomen- 
clature being  to  preserve,  for  the  highest  or  eighth  class,  the 
name  of  sixth  form,  which  has  long  been  applied  to  it  in  the 
English  grammar  schools  ;t  a  fact  which  may  serve  tolllustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  are  adhered  to  in  these 
institutions.  The  pupils  remain,  in  general,  longer  than  a  year 
in  each  class.  The  subjects  of  study  arc  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, that  of  classical  literature,  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, and  French.  The  members  of  all  the  classes  below 
the  sixth  form  are  distributed  in  these  three  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  each,  the  same  pupils  being  thus 
usually  not  in  the  same  form  in  all :  but  in  the  sixth  form  the 
same  individuals  are  associated  in  all  the  departments,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  sixth  form  in  classical  literature,  the  pupil 
passes  at  once  to  the  same  division  in  all  the  studies.  This 
arrangement  would  be  nearly  impracticable  if  the  mathematical 
and  French  departments  were  considered  of  high  importance; 

*  Each  of  the  aisistant  maston  reeeivai  a  salary  and  perqnisitM  of  £300,  and 
hit  inoome  fiom  Tarious  aoorces  riiea  to  about  9500  dollars, 
t  Tho  **  magic  name  of  sixth  fbrm« 
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Each  master  teaches  in  the  three  departments,  though  he  may 
not  instruct  the  same  form  in  each.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
plan,  that  very  moderate  attamments  are  possible  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches,  the  classical  department  being  the  one  upon 
which  the  strength  of  the  school  is  exerted.  This,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially ^ves  rank  to  the  pupils  while  at  the  institution,  and  on 
entering  the  university.  The  system  of  special  masters  for  the 
subsidiary  departments  was  tried  some  years  since,  but  failed, 
from  causes  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  called 
''language  time,"  and  ''history  time."  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances,  the  poets  and  orators 
being  read  principally  during  the  former,  and  history  and 
geography  being  chiefly  studied  during  the  latter.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  general 
occupation  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year.*  It  does  not  include, 
however,  the  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
which  are  required. 

CLAiiTCAt  iimsiov.  Langmmge  time.  Latin  {rnunmar  and  Latin  ddectoa. 
liiftory  ftMc  Harkluun*8  England,  toL  L  Scriptmni  iiiafnictiaii,  SfC,  Chardi 
catBchifln  and  abridgment  of  New  Testament  Hiatocy. 

Matuji ATicAK  UTiaiov.  Tables.  Addition,  robtraction,  mohiplieatiaD,  and 
diTiaioa,  simple  and  compoond.    Reduction. 

Fbxvcb  ditisiov.    HamePs  Exercises,  np  to  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

SBOON o  loim. 

Classical  dittsiov.  Langmage  time,  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  Dekctos 
Entropins.  IBttorytime,  Markham's  England,  toI.  ii.  Scriptural  uutrmeihm^ 
ifc,    SL  Lake.    Genesis. 

ilATuaiATicA£  BiTTBiov.  The  wofk  done  in  the  first  form  repeated.  Role 
of  three.    Practice. 

Fbbvcb  ditisiob.  Hamers  Exercises.  Aoxiliary  verbs.  Regular  oonjnga- 
tions  and  tome  of  the  iziegnlar.    Ganltier's  Geography. 


CiiABsiCAK  MTinoB.  haMgwoge  time.  Greek  grammar  (Matthiv,  Abridg. 
meat).  Valpy*s  Greek  Exerdsea.  Valpy's  Greek  Delectus.  Fkirilegtom. 
Translations  into  Latin.     History  time,     Eatropius.      Physical  geography. 

*  Joomal  of  Education,  voL  TiLi,  pi  S35,  Ac,  The  article  is  nnderstood  to  be 
an  authorized  pnblication,  and  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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(Useful  Knowledge  Society.)  Ser^ral  inttruetion^  Sfc.  Exodns.  Nunben. 
Jadges,  i.  and  ii.    SomneL    SL  Matthew. 

Mathkxatical  niTisioxr.  Role  of  three.  Practice.  Vulgar  fractions.  In. 
tercet 

FmurcH  nt tisiov.  HamePs  Exercisee,  first  part,  continued.  Irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  en  Sib^rie. 

LowxB  uxors. 

Classical  nnrisiov.  Language  time,  Greek  grammar  and  Valpy's  Excr. 
clses.  Rules  of  the  Greek  Iambics.  Easy  parts  of  the  Iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. Virgil's  Eclogues.  Cicero  de.  Sencctute.  HUtory  time.  Parts  of 
Justin.  PartsofXenophon*s  Anabasis.  Markham's  France,  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Scriptural  imtruetUm^  Sfc.  St  Matthew,  in  Greek  Testament  Acts,  in  the  Eng- 
luh  BiUe. 

Matbxicatical  DiTisioir.  Vulgar  fractions.  Interest  Decimal  fractions. 
Square  root 

Fmnoa  siyisiov.  Hamel  continued  and  repeated.  Jussieu's  Jardin  des 
Plantes, 

FOUBTH  VOBX. 

Clamical  siTinov.  Language  time,  .£schylu8,  Prometh.  Virgil,  JEa,  ti. 
and  iil.  Cicero  de  AmicitiA.  History  time.  Part  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics. 
Floras  from  lit  21  to  W,  11.  History  of  Greece.  (U.  K.  S.)  Markham*s 
France,  from  Philip  of  Valois.  Detailed  geography  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Scrip- 
tural inetruetionj  ^c.  Acts,  in  the  Greek  Testament  St  John,  in  the  English 
Bible.    Old  Testament  History. 

Mavhxxatigal  sitisiov.  Decimals.  Involution  and  evolution.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  algebra.  Binomial  theorem.  Euclid, 
Book  i..  Prop.  1  to  15. 

FmxvcH  mvisiov.  Hamel's  Second  Part,  chiefly  syntax  of  the  pronouns. 
La  Fontaine's  Fables. 

vmn  BXMOTX. 
Classical  oitisiov.  Language  time,  Sophocles'  PhUoct  JSschyL  Enme- 
nid.  Homer's  Iliad,  i^  ii«  Virgil  JEn,,  iv.,  v.  Parts  of  Horace,  Odes  i.,  iL,  iii. 
Parts  of  Cicero's  Epistles.  MRetory  time.  Parts  of  Arrian.  Parts  of  Pateroolus, 
Book  ii.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  England.  Scriptural  inetruetion,  St  John,  in 
Greek  Testament    Deuteronomy  and  Epistle  of  St  Peter.    Selections  from  the 

Psalms. 

Mathxxatical  S1T18I0V.  Equation  of  payments.  Discount  Simple  equa- 
tions.   Euclid,  Book  i.,  from  15  to  end. 

FBurcB  BiTXSiov.  Translation  from  English  into  French.  La  Fontaine's 
Fables. 

LOWXB  virro. 
Classical  bitxsiob.    Language  time.    .£schyl.  Sept    Contra  Thebas.    So^ 
phocles,(Ed.Tyr.   Homer's  Iliad,  iii^  iv.  Virgil's  iEneid,  vi.,  vii.    Extracts  from 
Cicero's  Epistles.    Parts  of  Horace.    History  time.    Parts  of  Arrian.    Hero- 
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Mollis,  iii^  1,  38,  61,  67,  88, 116.  Livy,  fMirto  of  iL  and  uL  Halkm*i  Middle 
Ages.  Frmnce,  Spain,  Greeks,  and  Saraoeoa.  PhyBical  and  political  geogimfhj 
<tt  all  Europe.  Scriptural  insiructioiu  SL  John.  Epistlea  to  Timothy  and 
Titns.    Bible  history,  from  1  Kings  to  Nehemiah,  incIosTre. 

IIathsxaticak  BiTiBiov.  Excfaange.  AOigalioii.  Simple  equations  with 
two  unknown  qoalities,  and  problems.     Eadid,  Book  iiL 

Vmmmcb  mrisiov.  Syntax  and  idioms.  A  play  of  Molidfc^  to  euustiue,  and 
then  to  turn  from  English  into  French. 

rmm  romv. 

Clajbical  smsiov.  Language  ftaie.  .fischyL  Agamemnon.  Homerli 
Iliad,  y^  Ti.;  Odyssey,  iz.  Demosthenes*  Leptines  in  Aphobom  L  YirgiTs 
XtL  TiiL  Farts  of  Horace.  Cicero  in  Verrem.  HttUnry  Owte.  Farts  of  Henv 
dotDB  and  Thocydides.  FaitsofLivy.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages.  State  of  society. 
Scriptmrml  imsirmeiwm^  Sfc,    Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    Faley*s  Hons  Fanfinm. 

MamxATicAK  ninnov.  Quadratic  eqmUionsL  Trigonometry.  Eodid^to 
the  end  of  Book  ti. 

FmncB  myisiov.  Fensdes  de  FascaL  TVansktions  from  the  Ebgliah  into 
French. 


CiAssiCAXi  Dimiov.  Lmmgtuige  Harne,  Varioos  parts  of  Viigil  and  Homer. 
Some  one  or  more  of  the  Greek  tiagediea.  One  ormore  of  the  pritate  oratiooi 
ofI>emoatheneiL  Cicero  againrt  Verrea.  Farts  of  Aristotle's  Ethioi  Uuimf 
Hme.  Farts  of  Thocydides  and  Arrian.  Farts  of  TaeitM.  Farts  of  Snaaeirs 
Modem  Europe.  Scriftmral  aastr«c<ion,  Sfc.  One  of  the  prophets  in  the  Sqp- 
tnagint  yersion.    Different  parts  of  the  New  TestamenL 

Matkxmatical  DiTisioir.  Eaclid,  iii.,  tL  Simple  and  quadratic  eqnationa. 
Plane  trigonometry.    Conic  sectionsL 

Trnxmcm  nmsioir.  Farts  of  Gniiot's  Histoire  de  la  Rdfohttion  d*ABglelerTe^ 
and  Mignet*s  Histoire  de  la  lUrolut.  Fran^aia. 

A  comparison  of  this  course  with  that  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  still  adhering  closely  to  the  old  system,  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  it  is  in  advance;  I  select  an  authorized  account 
of  the  courses  at  Harrow  for  the  comparison.* 


Evangelia.  Orid^s  Epialles.  Sdeeta  e  pra&nis.  Greek  grammar.  Exempla, 
Minora.  Two  sets  of  Latin  venea  and  one  ExempU  Minora,  daring  each  week, 
as  emcistSL  Mooita  Christiatta.  Hartley's  Geography.  Scriptnres  read  on 
Snmlaya. 

*  Qoarterly  Journal  of  Education,  rol.  iii.  p.  4,  Ste.    London. 
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Repetition  of  Ovid's  Epietles.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  Exoerpta  from  Virgil 
and  Horace.    Turselini  Hist    Cflssar  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Repetition  of  Greek  grammar.  Greek  Testament  Poesis  Greca.  Two 
copies  of  Latin  verses  and  one  translation  from  the  Praxis  of  Dr.  Batler,  per 
week,  as  exercises. 

A  map  to  be  copied  and  shaded,  as  a  weekly  exercise  in  geography.  St  Mat- 
thew's and  St  Mark's  gospels.  Wake's  Catechism,  with  Scr^ture  prooft,  for 
Sundays. 

SHXLL  FOBIC. 

Historia  Romaiia«  Cornelius  Nepos.  Virgil's  JSneid.  Horace's  CXfes,  Epia- 
Ues,  or  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameters  or  elegiacs.  Greek 
Testament  Musa  Greca.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Retranslation  of  Xenophon 
into  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad.  Repetition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Geography. 
St  Luke's  and  St  John's  gospels.  Watts'  Scripture  History.  ]X>ddridge's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  for  Sundays. 

niTH  FORK. 

Historia  Romana.  Virgil's  .^Ineid  and  Georgics,  the  latter  in  the  way  of  lec- 
ture, and  with  repetition.  Horace's  Odes,  construed,  explained,  and  comments 
entered  in  common  place  book.  Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Horace's  Epiv 
ties  and  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  verse,  hexameter  or  efegiae  (thirty,  the  con^ 
pulsory  number  per  week).  Latin  lyrics.  MusaGreDca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydi- 
des.  Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Gneca.  Greek  plays,  and  lectures  on  the  Metres 
and  Greek  theatre.  Grecian  history  and  chronology.  Ancient  geography. 
Modern  geography.    Lecture  on  literature. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Paley's  Evidences.  Watt's  Scripture  Geography,  for 
Sundays. 

SIXTH  70UC. 

Vhgil's  .£neid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Satires.  Historia  Romana. 
Latin  themes.  Written  translations.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses. 

Parts  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  Musa  Greca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Tbucydidesk 
Demosthenes.    Philosophia  Gneca.    Greek  plays.    Greek  prose  exercises  and 


Greek  history.    Modem  history.    English  essays, 

Beausobre  on  the  New  Testament  General  Scripture  history.  Eticlid.  Vul- 
gar and  decimal  fhictions.    Logic 

New  Testament  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  Lectures  on  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  Scripture  proofs,  for  Sundays. 

Admitting  that  by  the  arrangements  at  Rugby  the  mathe* 
matical  and  French  divisions  will  be,  in  general,  imperfectly 
taught,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  a  doubt  in  theory. 
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and  which  the  fact  is  said  to  confirm,  how  vastly  superior  is 
its  mere  classical  division  to  that  which  occupies  the  time  of 
the  Harrow  student    In  that  division  the  ancient  languages* 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  modem  history,  and  reasoning 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  studies  for  themselves,  are  as  fully 
taught,  and  with  materials  which  appear  to  me  more  rational, 
connected,  and  better  chosen  than  those  of  Harrow.*    If  no 
literature  existed  beyond  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  if  no  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  or  physics,  in  art  or  nature;  if  no  na- 
tions had,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  come  into  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  the  days  of  Rome's  prosperity,  the 
course  of  Harrow  might  be  well  adapted  to  train  up  British 
youths  of  the  provinces  in  the  learning  of  the  capital   As  it  is, 
the  exclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,'  that  characterises  modem 
civilization,  brings  discredit  upon  the  system,  and  the  worst 
foes  of  the  legitimate  use  of  classical  culture  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  best  friends.    The  success  which  the  pupils  of 
Rugby  have  had  in  the  universities,  the  standard  by  which  all 
the  public  schools  in  England  are  tried,  proves  conclusively 
that  it  has  lost  nothing  on  the  score  of  classical  instruction  by 
introducing  some  modern  improvements  into  its  course.    The 
success,  in  the  same  field,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  which 
has  also  adopted,  and  actually  gone  further  in  these  improve- 
ments, shows  that  an  efiicient  arrangement  may  carry  out  the 
modem  courses  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ancient 
languages.    When  we  come  to  consider  the  gymnasia  of  Grcr- 
many,  we  shall  have  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
embracing  a  still  further  extension  of  modem  branches,  with- 
out injury  to  the  classical  departments.   This  grade  of  progress 
in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  has  yet  been  too  recent  to 
afibrd  the  desired  experience  as  to  its  results. 

The  masters  at  Rugby  are  at  liberty  to  give  private  instrac- 
tion  in  any  branches  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
but  in  fact  have  few  private  pupils.  The  practice  of  giving 
private  lessons  of  revision  of  the  daily  exercises,  or  of  prepara- 

'  I  subjoin  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XII.,  the  remarks  understood  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  Use  and  Method  of  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Laoguases. 
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tion  for  them,  is  not  allowed  here,  while  at  Harrow  each  pupil 
is  required  to  have  a  private  tutor. 

The  stimulus  of  taking  places  in  the  class  is  used  in  all  the 
forms  below  the  sixth;  the  classes  below  the  lower  fifth  taking 
places  according  to  proficiency  at  each  recitation.  There  is  a 
general  examination  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  are  printed.  The 
students  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  books  which  they  have  read  out  of  school,  and  this 
reading  counts  in  the  determination  of  standing.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  classics  once 
a  month,  and  at  the  June  examination  of  the  fifth  form  they 
are  rated  according  to  the  marks  of  the  last  half  year.  The 
sixth  form  is  limited  in  number,  and  hence  only  those  in  some 
degree  proficients  in  the  fifth,  enter  it.  A  pupil  who  has 
not  reached  the  fifth  form  at  eighteen,  or  the  sixth  at  nineteen, 
is  generally  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  members  of  the 
sixth  form  are  not  stimulated  by  daily  comparison  with  each 
other,  and  indeed  Dr.  Arnold  is  understood  to  be  very  cautious 
in  exciting  the  principle  of  ambition.  There  are,  however, 
prizes,  consisting  of  payments  called  "exhibitions,**  of  sixty 
pounds  (nearly  three  hundred  dollars)  a-year  for  seven  years, 
which  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  entering  and  residing  at  either 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Of  those  who  leave 
Rugby  for  the  English  universities,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  nearly  two  to  one,  go  to  Oxford,  indicating  by  this 
selection  that  they  are  conscious  of  full  attainment  in  classical 
knowledge.  The  pupils  remain  ordinarily  in  the  sixth  form  two 
years,  their  age  at  terminating  the  course  being  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  on  the  average. 

The  regular  lessons  of  the  school  employ  five  hours  and 
a-half  per  day  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  four  hours  and 
a^half  on  three  others,  which  are  half-holidays.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  from  seven  to  eight,  A.  M.,  nine  and 
a-quarter  to  eleven,  two  and  a-quarter  to  five,  P.  M.,  on  three 
days;  and  the  same  hours  between  seven  and  eleven,  A.  M., 
with  from  eleven,  A.  M.  to  one,  P.  M.,  on  three  other  days. 

51 
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The  distribution  of  time  for  recreation  seems  to  me  better  than 
that  at  Harrow,  where  the  whole  of  Tuesday  is  a  holiday,  and 
Thursday  and  Saturday  half-holidays. 

Physical  education.  This  branch,  though  not  specially  regu- 
lated in  the  English  schools,  is  usually  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  always  a  spacious  play-ground  or  common  attached 
to  every  public  school  of  this  grade,  and  the  relish  which  pupils 
display  for  games  requiring  skill  and  strength,  and  giving  exer- 
cise to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  great  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  common  or  play-ground  at  Rugby.  The 
amusements  are,  in  general,  never  interfered  with,  the  pupils 
being  without  superintendence,  an  attempt  at  which  would 
be  resented  as  an  infringement  of  privilege.  In  many  private 
schoob  it  has  been  thought  better  that  the  teachers  should  be 
present,  and  in  some  they  even  mingle  with  the  pupils  at  play; 
but  the  rdative  position  of  the  master  and  piq)il  in  most  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  permit  this  mode  of  combining  moral 
with  physical  education.  The  whole  tone  of  mind  of  a  pupil 
of  an  English  public  school  is,  in  this  respect,  peculiar,  and  the 
effect,  in  reference  to  conduct,  has  its  good  and  evil  featux^es. 
A  spirit  of  independence  is  fostered,  but  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  neglect  of  moral  principle. 

ST.  DOMINGO-HOUSE  SCHOOL,  EVERTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

In  visiting  private  establishments  for  education,  my  inquiries 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  disposition  shown  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information.  It  frequently  happened,  however, 
that  every  thing  was  thrown  open  without  reserve,  and  every 
endeavour  shown  to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Such  opportunities  I  enjoyed  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  private  schools  of  which  I  am  about  to 
give  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Voelcker's  institution  is  established  in  a  large  mansion^ 
called  the  St  Domingo-house,  in  the  village  of  Everton,  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool.  The  situation  is  elevated,  the  house  con- 
venient, and  the  grounds  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
liidiment    It  consists,  in  fact,  of  two  schools  in  difiereiit 
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buildings,  one  a  day-school,  the  other,  of  which  I  speak,  a 
boarding-school  The  institution  is  intended  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities,  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  engineering,  and  for  trade.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod the  courses  divide  according  to  the  future  destination  of  * 
the  pupils. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Voelcker  in  education  are  understood  to 
coincide  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi.  His  plans  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and, 
therefore,  afford  experience  in  reference  to  points  not  reached 
by  them.  These  points  are  principally  the  following,  the  inter- 
course and  relation  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be- 
tween the  pupils  themselves,  both  affecting  the  ground-work  of 
moral  education :  the  result  of  postponing  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  preceding  them  by  the  study  of  mo- 
dem languages;  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art 
throughout  the  course;  and  of  dispensing  with  emulation  as  a 
means  of  exciting  to  intellectual  exertion. 

Moral  educaUon.  Besides  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
commonly  used  for  developing  the  moral  sentiments,  there  is  here 
a  constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
by  cultivating  friendly  feelings  and  intercourse  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  The  younger  classes  have  female  superinten- 
dence. The  elder  ones  are  accompanied  in  their  play,  and 
superintended  in  their  studies,  by  the  younger  assistant  teachers. 
The  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with 
the  pupils,  partaking  at  the  same  table  of  the  same  fare.  Some 
of  the  assistant  teachers,  also,  sleep  in  the  rooms  with  the 
pupils,  and  thus,  as  in  the  German  schools,  exercise  a  powerful 
iniSuence  in  reference  to  their  moral  education.  Experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  this  intercourse  is  compati- 
ble with  a  due  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  it  tends 
materially  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  punishments.  The  princi- 
pal makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  communication  to  parents,  in 
which  he^  states  the  progress  and  conduct  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  after- 
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the  prominent  feature  of  every  school  which  prepares  pupils  for 
the  universities.  That  there  is,  also,  ample  time  to  devote  to 
other  studies,  I  think  experience  has  shown,  and  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mental  training  derived  from  the  combined  sys- 
tern  is  superior  to  that  from  the  exclusively  classical,  but  not 
that  modern  languages  and  science  can  be  made  the  basis,  and 
the  ancient  languages  supplementary,  consistently  with  auch  an 
acquisition  of  the  latter  as  to  enable  the  student  to  compete  for 
stations  depending  upon  them  with  those  who  have  been  drilled 
in  them  from  early  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  express, 
with  equal  freedom,  my  opinion  that,  as  a  preparation  for  en- 
gineering, the  army,  navy,  commerce,  or  trade,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  student  should  devote  his  youth  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, as  at  Harrow,  or  to  the  more  general  course  of  study, 
as  in  the  school  under  consideration.  The  sources  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  opened  by  the  latter  course  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, far  surpass  those  presented  by  the  former. 

The  principle  of  emulation  is  not  admitted,  by  Mr.  Voelcker, 
as  one  upon  which  the  training  of  youth  should  depend,  and, 
accordingly,  there  is  neither  taking  of  places  in  the  recitations, 
nor  giving  of  rank  at  examinations.  It  would  require  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  system  than  I  was  able  to  give  it,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  excluding 
emulation,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  classes 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  more  lively,  had  emulation 
been  employed.  While  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  a  desire  of  distinction  is  not  among  the 
highest  motives  to  exertion,  I  question  whether  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  dispense  with  it  in  our  schools. 

Physical  education.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  r^u- 
lar  exercises  from  the  German  system  are  practiced.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  was  deserted  for  the  play-ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  exercises  were  abandoned  for  those  games 
to  whkh  the  English  jrouth  are  so  much  attached. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  school  is  as  follows: 
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The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  six  in  automn,  the  hour  yar]ring 
with  the  season,  assemble  to  prayers  at  seven,  study  in  classes 
until  eight,  breakfast  and  recite  until  nine,  are  in  school  until 
twelve,  and  play  until  three  in  summer  and  half  past  three  in 
winter,  with  an  interval  at  two,  or  half  past  one,  for  dinner;  in 
school  for  three  hours  until  six  or  haLT  past  six;  take  tea  in 
winter  at  half  past  six,  in  summer  at  seven,  and  study  until 
eight;  at  prayers  and  to  bed  at  nine. 

BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL.  TOTTENHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

This  is  a  private  school  near  the  village  of  Tottenham,  ten 
miles  from  London,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur 
Hill,  and  established  by  their  father.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tice in  their  establishment  are  the  result  of  the  study  and 
experience  of  the  able  teachers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
successively  passed.  The  object  of  education  is  thus  stated,  in 
the  account  of  the  institution.* 

"  The  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  in  forming  our 
system  of  government  and  instruction,  is  to  render  our  pupils, 
in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous  and  intelligent  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  modify  the  education  of  each,  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  with  honour,  success,  and  happiness,  through  that  path 
of  life  into  which  he  will  probably  be  thrown."  To  effect  this 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  study  the  individual  pupil,  and  when 
his  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  are  discovered,  to  direct  him 
in  the  path  which  they  point  out  as  that  which  he  may  pursue 
most  successfully,  and  the  parent  is  advised  accordingly.  As 
there  are,  however,  faculties  to  be  cultivated  essential  to  every 
man  in  a  laudable  career,  so  the  ground* work  is  general,  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  education  is  varied  according  to  the 
destination  in  life. 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  as  follows : — The  reflecting  and  inventive 

*  Sketch  of  the  Sjetem  of  Education,  mentel  and  tntellectual,  in  practice  at  the 
Rchools  of  Bruce  Caatlci  Tottenham,  and  Hazlewood,  near  Birmingham.  London, 
1833. 
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powers  should  be  as  much  as  possible  exercised,  by  throwing 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  course  of  the  acqmsitioa 
of  knowledge.  A  distinction,  however,  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  be- 
tween those  branches  which  may  be  acquired  by  patient  study 
and  in  progressive  steps,  and  those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  as,  for  example,  between  mathematics  and  language. 
The  assistance  which  is  afforded  must  be  valued  in  order  to 
be  beneficial,  and  must  be  proportioned,  therefore,  to  the  pupil's 
own  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies.  The  un- 
derstanding should  be  accustomed  to  examine  for  itself  every 
idea  presented  to  it,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  is  fully  grasped. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  mainly  upon  one  subject  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  its  attainment,  and  the  studies,  therefore, 
should  be  only  so  far  diversified  as  to  give  the  repose  necessary 
to  renewed  vigour.  This  concentration  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  so  far  in  youth  as  in  manhood.  Order  is  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  mental  and  bodily  labour.  Desultory 
efforts  are  of  little  value,  when  compared  with  systematic 
exertion;  a  principle  which,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  the 
following  maxims  are  observed: — The  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  each  study  should  be  proportioned  to  its  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  individual 
pupil.  While,  therefore,  all  the  studies  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  mental  development  are  pursued,  each  pupil  should 
bestow  special  attention  upon  those  best  calculated  to  culti- 
vate his  peculiar  powers.  The  formation  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  and  the  development  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  strength,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  early  acquire- 
ment of  positive  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  should  be  preferred,  as  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
which  will  fit  the  pupils  for  their  duties  in  after  life. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
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ready  application  of  their  principles  by  the  pupils;  and  hence 
the  value  of  some  branches,  as  introductory  to  others,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  No  new  step  should  be  taken  without  the 
certainty  that  the  ground  already  passed  over  has  been  secured, 
and  constant  repetition  must  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
what  has  been  acquired  has  not  been  lost  A  succession  of 
definite  objects  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  the  time 
necessary,  with  moderate  exertion,  to  their  acquisition  duly 


The  principles  of  moral  education  or  discipline,  as  laid  down 
by  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: — ^''In  arranging  the  motives 
which  we  hold  out  to  the  pupils,  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, of  good  habits,  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  we  place  highest 
in  the  scale  that  which  arises  from  the  expectation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  acquirements  will  confer  on  the  holder  himself, 
and  the  power  they  will  give  him  of  benefiting  others.  Next 
to  this  motive  we  place  love  of  employment,  then  hope  of  arti- 
ficial reward,  and,  lastly,  fear  of  punishment"  Artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  considered  as  necessary  evils,  and 
hence  their  use  is  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  Mild 
punishments,  inflicted  with  certainty,  are  more  efficacious  than 
severe  ones,  from  which  there  is  a  chance  of  escape.  All  un- 
necessary restraints  are  to  be  avoided.  If  possible,  offences 
should  be  prevented  rather  than  punished. 

These  principles,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  assent,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  modes  of  their  application;  and, 
first,  to  the  moral  education  and  government  of  the  pupils. 

Regularity  is  insured  by  aiming  at  exact  punctuality.  Each 
exercise  of  the  school  has  its  appointed  time,  and  rigid  con- 
formity to  this  is  required,  without  which  time  is  lost  both  to 
the  tardy  pupil  himself,  and,  through  his  negligence,  to  others.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  schools  to  allow  deviation  from  exactness 
in  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  other  signals  for  exercise,  but  the 
effect  is  fatal  to  habits  of  punctuality.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
observation,  that  the  happiest  results  are  produced  by  this  rule, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  particular  place  at  a  pre- 
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cise  second,  and  that  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
allows  a  latitude  of  several  minutes. 

An  economy  of  time  is  produced  by  this  regulation,  and  also 
by  making  the  acquisition  of  lessons  "  piece-work,"  instead  of 
<<  day-work."  A  certain  portion  of  time  is  allotted,  within  which 
the  pupil  may,  by  proper  exertion,  master  his  lesson;  if  he  is 
specially  active,  and  has  done  his  work  within  this  time,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  at  his  own  disposal  It  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  when  the  lesson  is  acquired,  and  he  may  leave 
his  desk;  but  he  is  responsible,  subsequently,  for  his  decision. 
This  regulation  is  of  course  only  applied  after  the  judgment 
necessary  to  its  execution  has  been  formed. 

Good  conduct  is  encouraged  by  various  artificial  methods, 
besides  the  natural  ones  of  approbation  and  censure,  and  the 
fostering  of  kindly  feelings  of  the  pupils  toward  the  teachers 
and  towards  each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  award  of  school 
tnarkSf  according  to  a  graduated  scale,  for  the  performance 
of  duty,  or  extra  work,  and  their  forfeiture  for  the  infraction 
of  rules.  The  boys  are  divided  into  circles  of  ten,  over  which 
an  elder  pupil,  selected  by  the  school,  presides,  under  the  title 
of  guardian.  It  i^i  the  duty  of  this  guardian  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  his  circle  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  He  also  collects  the  fines  due  from  the  members  of 
his  circle.  There  are  rewards  and  privileges  depending  upon 
the  aggregate  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  circle,  so  that  each 
one  may  be  considered  as  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  all, 
and,  therefore,  in  preventing  infractions  of  laws.  A  plan  some- 
what similar  to  this  has  also  been  tried  at  Mr.  Felleoberg's  insti- 
tution in  Switzerland.  In  the  case  of  certain  boys,  the  rules 
relating  to  rewards  and  punishments  have,  at  difierent  times, 
been  suspended  with  success,  such  boys  being  bound  in  honour 
to  enter  their  conduct  in  a  journal  provided  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  promotion  of  good  conduct,  an  analytical  table  is  kept, 
which,  displays,  under  appropriate  and  well  subdivided  heads, 
the  opinion  of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  every  pupil  On  a 
change  of  conduct,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  re- 
gister.   If  the  standing  upon  this  roll  is  good,  certain  favours 
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are  extended  to  the  pupil,  such  as  the  use  of  a  small  garden,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  or  more,  every  half  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
separate  small  room  for  a  study.  A  high  place  in  the  conduct- 
roll  requires  not  merely  the  absence  of  infractions  of  rules,  but 
the  manifestation  of  active  good  qualities;  absolute  merit,  not 
comparative,  is  rewarded  by  testimonials,  and  the  name  of  a 
pupil  who  is  highly  distinguished  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
honour.  In  extreme  cases,  temporary  or  entire  separation  of  a 
pupil  from  his  fellows  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  but  in  no 
case  is  public  shame  or  corporal  punishment  allowed.  In  ge- 
neral, the  intention  of  this  method  is  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  punishments.  Although  the  result  of  the  regulations 
of  this  school  appeared  to  me,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  yet 
parts  of  them  did  not  strike  me  favourably,  as,  for  example,  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  school- 
laws  and  the  fixing  of  penalties,  to  which  there  are  objections, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  distraction  to  which  it  must 
give  rise.  Well  trained  pupils  will  be  easily  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  mild  laws  emanating  from  the  master,  though  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment 

In  regard  to  intellectual  education,  it  is  given  by  instruction 
in  the  English  branches,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of 
natural  science  and  technology,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  is  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instruction 
in  thesQ  branches,  and  of  arrangements  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  intellectual  labour.  French  is  taught  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  might  be  sup- 
posed to  learn  its  mother  tongue.  Phrases  of  common  use  in 
the  school-room  are  first  taught,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them 
made  distinct  and  accurate.  After  this,  the  language  of  the 
cla8s*room  is  French,  and  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  the  teachers  the  required  phrase» 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  cannot  make  out  without  aid.  About 
twenty  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  of  familiar  phrases  are  given. 
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and  these  are  repeated  simultaneously  by  the  class.  After  this 
and  other  preliminary  exercises,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  his  first 
reading-book,  a  translation  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Frank," 
which  has  previously  been  read,  explained,  transcribed,  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  English  course.  A  paragraph 
or  more  is  read,  great  care  being  taken  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion; it  is  translated,  transcribed,  and  written  from  dictation, 
rendered  from  French  into  English,  and  vice  versa,  in  writ- 
ing. When  tliis  process  has  been  perfectly  performed,  it  is 
next  committed  to  memory.  Easy  sentences  are  then  given  to 
render  from  English  into  French.  The  class  thus  proceeds 
through  this  book  and  the  accompanying  manuscript  exercises. 
The  rules  of  grammar  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  convenience  of  learning  the  conjugations  sjrs- 
tematically.  A  second  reading-book  follows,  and  with  it  sys- 
tematic grammar  is  introduced. 

While  the  instruction  in  French  is  thus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taught,  the  ancient  languages  are  pursued 
as  in  more  exclusively  classical  schools,  except  that,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  grammar  is  more  gradually  introduced.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  exact  meaning,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the  authors  studied  is  understood.  The  written  exercises  in 
language  are  also  considered  as  exercises  in  penmanship,  being 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  writing  as  well  as  of  the  classi- 
cal master.  Before  entering  the  Latin  class,  therefore,  a  boy  must 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  his  English  education.  The 
Latin  is  begun  at  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  by  those 
who  enter  young,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  has  been, 
that  boys  beginning  with  the  preparation,  and  at  the  age  just 
mentioned,  are  better  Latin  scholars  at  eleven  or  twelve  than 
those  who  begin  earlier,  and  with  a  less  complete  preparation. 
Greek  is  commenced  when  the  pupil  can  read  Cesar.  The 
number  of  boys  in  the  several  sections  is,  in  this  department, 
not  sixfiered  to  exceed  seven. 

Geography  is  taught  nearly  upon  the  plan  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  burgher  school  of  Halle,  in  Prussia.    When  some 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  study,  imaginary  voyages  and 
journies  are  made,  and  information  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
places  visited.  An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived  from  comparing  upon  a  globe  its  circumference  with  the 
longest  actual  journey  which  has  been  performed  by  the  pupiL 
The  earth  is  next  considered  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  marked  out  for  the  pupils, 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  follow.  The  time  required  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  each  work  is  estimated,  and  a  number  of 
marks  proportionate  to  this  time  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
pupil  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  its  contents.  These 
books  are  duly  arranged  in  the  school  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  have  access  under  certain  regulations.  The  course  con- 
sists of  works  calculated  '*  gradually  to  impart  a  strong  taste  for 
private  reading — to  lead  a  boy,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  familiar 
story-books  of  children  to  the  standard  works  of  science  and  lite- 
rature,— to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  historical  facts 
before  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  false  impressions  from 
the  mixture  of  history  and  fiction — to  connect  the  study  of 
biography  with  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  history — 
and  where  authorities  disagree  in  their  views  of  important 
events,  to  place  the  works  of  the  different  authors  as  nearly  as 
convenient  in  juxtaposition."*  This  arrangement  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  effects. 

To  carry  out  the  principle,  that  clear  and  definite  objects  of 
attainment  should  always  be  presented  to  a  pupil  during  his 
whole  course,  schedules  of  the  studies  are  hung  up,  and  he  is 
made  aware  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  a  higher  division  with- 
out having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects 
of  that  in  which  he  is.  In  courses  depending  upon  principles, 
as  arithmetic,  &c.,  he  must  be  able  to  correct  his  own  errrors, 
and  in  such  as  give  mechanical  facility,  as  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, where  exact  comparison  is  practicable,  he  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  average  standard. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  consi- 

'  Sketch  of  the  System,  &c,  p.  15. 
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der  what  are  called  innovations  in  education  as  mere  scheming 
without  practical  results,  that  the  plans  which  are  spoken  of  as 
in  operation  in  this  school  have  stood  the  test  of  a  long  expje- 
rience,  and  are  in  no  wise  liable  to  the  objections  of  mere 
theoretical  conclusions.  The  school  where  they  have  been 
tried  continues  to  flourish^  and  these  results  to  speak  for  them- 
selvesy  to  every  one  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  notice  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  general  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  party  and  of  the  highest  instruction  to  which  it  leads. 

The  exclusive  charge  of  the  entire  system  of  education  is 
vested  in  a  body  styled  "  the  University  of  France,"*  presided 
over  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion,  and  president  of  a  council  of  six,  to  which  the  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  whole  are  committed.  Each  coun- 
cillor has  special  charge  over  one  or  more  divisions  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  offices  connected  with  the  council  the 
details  of  business  are  transacted.  Second  to  this  council  are 
the  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  who  are  required  to 
examine  the  institutions  of  every  grade,  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  council. 

The  kingdom  is  arranged,  according  to  its  political  divisions, 
into  academies,  each  academy  embracing  one  or  more  Depart- 
ments. The  presiding  officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  to 
serve  for  five  years;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being, 
ex  officio,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  active  duties  of 
that  post  are  performed  by  a  substitute.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  two  inspectors  and  a  council,  who  have  the  same  duties 
within  the  bounds  of  the  academy  as  the  inspectors-general  and 
council  of  the  university  have  in  the  kingdom.     The  academy 

*  Laws  of  1806.  Code  Uni?cr8itaire,  1835.  A  very  excellent  account  of  the 
UniTenity  of  France  is  given  by  our  eonntryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  dergy- 
maa  at  Paris,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register  for  August,  1836. 
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includes,  besides  this  executive  and  superintending  body,  the 
teaching  corps,  or  facuhies,  viz. — ^the  faculty  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  theology,  all  of  whichy 
however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every  academy;  in  some, 
indeed,  there  is  no  faculty  organization.  These  faculties  con- 
sist of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  two  degrees  which  may  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  secondary  instruction,  without  study  in  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  which  are  introductory  to  the  others,  are  those 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bachelier-es-lettres)  and  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  (bachelier-^s-sciences).  The  preparation  necessary 
for  these  degrees  may  be  made  at  home,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  public  or  private  establishments  for  secondary  instruction; 
the  examination  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  test  according  to 
which  they  are  bestowed,  though,  in  cases  where  the  testimo- 
nials of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  strong,  the  examination 
has,  of  course,  less  weight  than  in  others.  As  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  hinges,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  degrees,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  them  here. 

To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  must  prove,  by  a  certificate,  that  he  has  studied  for  one 
year,  at  least,  a  course  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
for  the  preceding  year,  a  course  of  rhetoric,  in  an  establishment 
connected  with  the  university;  or  that  he  has  been  similarly 
instructed  in  the  house  of  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle;  or  that 
he  has  attended  the  course  of  philosophy  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
a  faculty  of  letters,  and  has,  besides,  followed  the  lectures  of 
other  departments.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  he  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  from  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  three  classes* 
Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  history  and  geography;  philosophy 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  questions 
on  these  several  subjects  are  arranged  beforehand,  in  divisions 
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of  three  each,  and  the  candidate  draws,  by  lot,  one  of  these 
divisions.  He  is  required,  also,  to  give  a  written  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  translation  of  Latin  phrases. 

The  Greek  examination  may  take  place  upon  selections  from  Lacian,  Xeno- 
phon,  BIxcerptflB  e  Bcriptoribus  Gnecis,  Greek  Chrestomathy,  the  Thoughts  of 
Plato,  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  Plutarch,  Eschines,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  En* 
ripides,  and  Homer. 

The  Latin,  upon  selections  from  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Quintos  Cnrtius,  Cice- 
rok  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Rhetoric  is  considered  under  the  heads  of  invention, 
arrangement,  and  elocution. 

The  other  subjects  are  as  follows :  History,  divided  into  ancient  history  and 
Roman  hbtory,  hbtoiy  of  the  middle  ages,  and  mpderp  history,  to  include  the 
•even  ^^rs*  war. 

Geography,  including  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  modern  geography, 
fudd  especially  that  of  France. 

Philosophy,  divided  into  psychology,  logic,  morals,  natural  theology,  and  ths 
history  of  philosophy. 

Elements  of  mathematics,  namely,  arithmetic,  including  proportions  and  vul- 
gar and  decimal  fractions,  partnership,  and  interest;  algebra,  including  equa- 
tions of  the  first  degree,  square  and  cube  root,  and  proportions ;  the  most  essential 
propositions  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

The  elements  of  physics  include  ideas  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c. 

The  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  may  be  obtained  by  a  collegian  without  passing  through 
all  the  classes.  A  rigorous  examination  upon  such  a  course 
might  be  considered  quite  sufficient  for  this  degree,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  by  the  aid  of  manuals  ingeniously  contrived  to 
give  the  minimum  of  information,  the  student  may  prepare  him- 
self superficially.  After  all,  however,  this  evil  is  not  so  great 
to  any  as  to  the  individual  himself,  and  among  the  crowds  who 
press  forward  for  these  degrees,  the  university  can  lose  but 
little  in  reputation  by  such  cases. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
sciences,  the  applicant  must  produce  his  diploma  of  bachelor 
of  letters.  If  he  intends  to  devote  him3elf  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  merely,  he  is  not  required  to  be  examined  on 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  but  the  diploma  has  this  fact 
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recorded  upon  it    If  he  applies  for  the  baccalaureate  in  roa* 
thematical  science,  he  is  examined  on  the  followiog  subjects: 

**  1$L  Arithmetic,  geometry,  plane  trigonometrj,  spherical  trigonomeCry, 
algebra,  inclading  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  resolntioa  of  namerical  eqaa- 
tiont,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  the  elements  of  statics. 

**2d.  The  elements  of  physical  science  required  of  the  candidate  $at  tha 
baccalaureate  of  physical  science."* 

This  examination  is  required  to  last  at  least  one  hoar. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physical  science 
is  examined — 

**  1st  On  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  including  problems  de- 
pending upon  simple  equations  with  one  or  several  unknown  quantities;  on 
simple  machines  and  the  part  of  the  elements  of  statics  referring  to  them. 

**  2d.  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  according  to 
the  following  programme.*** 

The  programme  referre  1  to  includes,  in  physics,  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  gravity,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  heat,  electricity  and  gal- 
vanism, magLO  ism,  c  ectro-magnetism,  molecular  action,  acoustics,  optics,  and 
meteorology.  In  chemistry,  the  general  principles,  nomenclature,  some  of  the 
simple  non  metallic  substances  and  their  compounds,  metals,  alloys,  oxides,  and 
salts.    General  questions  on  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

This  examination  must  last  not  less  than  threcquarters  of  an  hour. 

The  mathematical  course  for  the  last  named  degree,  except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  machines  and  statics,  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  philosophy  in  the  royal  colleges,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

As  no  one  can  matriculate  in  any  faculty  of  an  academy 
without  having  taken  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
the  career  of  medicine  requires  also  that  of  sciences,  the  prepa- 
ration for  these  degrees  forms  a  definite  object  for  attainment 
by  the  course  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  establishments  for  public  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  (colleges  royaux 
et  communaux),  and  the  normal  school  (^cole  normale),  and  for 
private  instruction  the  institutions  (institutions)  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions).    There  are,  beside,  a  few  private  colleges, 

•  Decree  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Feb.  3, 1837. 
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the  remains  of  ancient  foundations.  The  law  defines  the  royal 
colleges  to  be  establishments  in  which  the  following  branches 
are  taught : — the  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  physical  science ;  the  communal  colleges  to 
be  those  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  science.* 
The  first  mentioned  private  establishment  is  defined  by  the  law 
to  be  one  resembling  the  colleges,  and  the  second  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  lower  grade  of  attainment 

The  pupils  of  the  private  establishments  are  now  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  colleges,  but  as  they  may 
enter  a  higher  class  of  a  college  by  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  previous  classes,  and  even  procure  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  courses  by  the  same  means,  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  not  rigidly  enforced,  although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attendance  is  customary. 

The  royal  colleges  are  established  by,  and  in  part  supported 
from,  funds  of  the  state  and  of  the  university.  In  turn,  they 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  university,  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  The  communal  colleges  are  established,  in 
like  manner,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  royal  colleges  in  France,  of  which  five 
are  in  Paris ;  besides  these,  there  are  two  private  colleges  in 
the  same  city.  The  number  of  communal  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty .f  ^'  Institutions''  and 
boarding-schools  are  licensed  by  the  university,  and  pay  for 
this  a  yearly  sum  into  its  treasury.  As  this  is  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  establishment,  and  as  the  plan 
of  education  for  them  is  not  specifically  laid  down,  it  acts  as  a 
bounty  toward  the  increase  of  the  boarding-schools.  The  head 
of  the  former  must  have,  according  to  law,  at  least  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  while  the 


•  Decree  of  17th  March,  1808,  Art.  4,  qaoted  in  the  Code  UiiiTenitaire,  p.  5, 
1835. 

t  Ezpoe^  des  motifii  et  projet  de  loi  ear  rinstniction  eecondaire  preient^e  par 
M.  Gtiizot,  roinistre  de  rinstrucUon  publiqur,  dam  la  atoioa  de  hindi,  ler 
Ferrier,  1836. 
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master  of  the  boarding  school  is  required  to  have  only  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters. 

These  schools  are  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  public  ones,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  stimulating  them  in  any  degree  by  a 
wholesome  competition.  M.  Guizot  has  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  system  as  depending  upon  the  following  causes — first* 
that  a  special  and  discretionary  authority,  available  only  for 
one  place,  is  necessary  to  open  such  an  establishment ;  second, 
that  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  the  colleges ;  and  third,  that  the 
grand  master  of  the  university  has  the  right,  after  an  academical 
inquest,  to  close  them.*  There  are  more  than  ninety  **  institu- 
tions,'* and  six  hundred  and  sixty  boarding-schools  in  France. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  imperial  university,  and  con-> 
nexion  of  the  lyceums  (now  royal  colleges)  with  it,  in  1806, 
the  general  outline  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  France 
has  not  varied  materially.  Isolated  instances  of  modification* 
such  as  the  establishment  of  courses  for  students  of  arts  and 
trades,  connected  with  the  royal  college  of  Nanci,  cannot  b^ 
considered  as  contravening  this  remark.  A  growing  necessity 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  felt  for  a  secondary  education, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  non-professional  occupations  a9 
the  present  secondary  bears  to  the  professions.  Accordingly, 
9uch  a  system  was  proposed  by  M.  Guizot  in  1836. 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  classical 
studies  to  extend  them  so  far  as  to  create  an  undue  tendency 
towards  the  learned  professions,  or  to  prevent  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  the  habits  of  mind  and  special  knowledge  required  for 
pon-professional  occupations.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  instruction  should  assume  a  special  character, 
being  directed  according  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  recipient 
pf  it.  This  division  of  courses  he  is  of  opinion  should  take  place, 
either  between  the  elementary  or  grammar  classes  of  the  rojral 
colleges  and  the  higher  classes,  or  between  the  two  lower  of 
the  literary  classes.  The  very  important  modification  thus  pro- 
posed was  accompanied  by  another,  throwing  open  secondary 

*  Almanar  de  rUniTerwiM  Rojala  de  France,  1636. 
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instructidn  to  private  competition  under  suitable  regulations,  as 
to  the  qualffications  of  the  teachers,  and  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring  the  pupils  of  private  establishments  to  attend  the  royal 
colleges*  The  project  embodying  these  changes  ^as  reported, 
with  some  alterations,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June, 
1836,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  acted  on.  Certainly  no 
changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  had  been  made  previous  to 
my  visit  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  in  1837.* 

While  the  general  outline  has  thus  remained  the  same,  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  filling  up,  the  details  of  instruc* 
tion  having  been  much  varied  in  reference  both  to  matter  and 
method.  Instruction  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
to  prepare  for  the  courses  and  first  degrees  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  having  been  necessarily  admitted,  the  manner  in  which 
these  should  be  combined  with  the  classical  studies,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  much  variety  of  legislation  by  the  council 
of  the  university.  At  one  time,  science  and  letters  were  studied 
conjointly,  then  they  were  separated,  and  science,  except  in  its 
very  elements,  was  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  course ;  they 
are  at  this  time  again  united,  but  with  arrangements  considered 
to  be  very  imperfect.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  examinations  for 
the  baccalaureate  of  sciences,  \vhlch  I  attended,  this  opinion, 
which  came  to  me  from  more  than  one  source,  is  quite  correct 
The  changes  of  position  which  the  course  of  natural  history 
has  undergone,  are  very  remarkable.  In  1802  it  was  directed 
that  the  elements  of  natural  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mathematics,  corresponding  to  the  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  classics.  In  1814  this  subject  formed  a  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  third  and  second  classes.  In  1830  it  still 
continued  part  of  the  course  of  the  third  class,  and  in  1833 
was  transferred  to  the  sixth  or  lower  grammar  class,  where  it 
is  even  now  considered  a  surplus  study.  The  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced  as  voluntary  branches  with  the 
usual  result,  where  the  honours  of  the  institution  are  reserved 


•  t  Am  indeblMl  for  letters  of  ftdmimon  to  the  eoUegee  of  Parie  to  the  Minie- 
ter  of  ^bUe  loetmetioii,  M.  SelTiady. 
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for  tbe  regular  courses.  While  the  studies  in  science  have 
not  aflbrded  the  results  which  similar  ones  in  other  schools  of 
France  are  daily  producing,  the  lessons  of  philosophy  have 
succeeded  in  rivalling,  in  the  attention  of  the  students,  those  of 
the  languages,  and  now  constitute  a  striking  portion  of  the  al- 
lege course. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  system,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  royal  colleges,  as  the  institutions  by  which  the 
secondary  instruction  of  France  must  be  judged.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  institutions  under  the  heads  of, 
1st,  their  government  and  the  admission  of  pupils ;  2d,  their 
discipline;  3d,  their  courses  of  instruction;  4th,  the  arrange- 
ments for  domestic  economy. 

GavemmenL  The  royal  colleges  are  superintended  by  an 
officer,  called  a  provisor  (proviseur),  assisted  by  a  censor  (cen* 
seur).  These  officers  must  be  at  least  licentiates  in  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  or  of  sciences.  The  provisor  has  the  general 
direction  of  the  college.  All  the  other  officers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  some  of  them.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  frequently  the  infirmary,  refectory,  study-halls, 
dormitories,  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment  Accom- 
panied by  the  censor,  he  is  present,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
lessons  of  the  professors.  If  he  observe  negligence  on  the  part 
of  any  officer,  he  communicates  with  him  through  the  censor. 
Every  evening  he  receives  from  the  latter  the  class  lists,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  the  professors  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  has  such  students  as  require  admonition  sum- 
mooed  before  him.  On  Sunday  he  attends,  with  the  censor,  a 
meeting  of  the  classes,  at  which  the  remarks  of  the  week  are 
recapitulated.  Once  a  month  he  meets  the  censor,  chaplain, 
and  professors,  to  discuss  the  afiairs  of  the  college.  Every 
quarter,  at  least,  he  communicates  with  parents  in  regard  to 
the  health,  progress,  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  Twice  a  year 
he  reports  to  the  council  of  his  academy  a  detailed  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  college. 

The  censor  is  the  immediate  superintendent  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  has  chai^  of  the  library*    He  superintends 
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in  person  the  rising  and  going  to  bed  of  the  pupils^  their  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  classes  and  meals,  their  walks,  and 
their  reception-room.  He  furnishes  the  class-lists  for  the  day, 
and  their  recapitulation  for  the  week,  to  the  provisor.  He  re- 
places the  provisor,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  provisor  is  a  man  of  energy, 
the  office  of  censor  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  when 
not  so,  and  the  censor  has  the  requisite  character,  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  real  provisor. 

The  chaplain  (aumonier)  holds  the  same  rank  as  the  censor. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  provisor,  and  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  the  academy,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic pupils,  and  of  the  religious  services  on  Sunday.  In  the  col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris,  and  in  some  establishments  out 
of  the  capital,  there  is,  besides,  a  chaplain  for  the  Protestant 
students. 

The  professors,  whose  branches  will  be  stated  hereafter,  are 
chosen  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^g^).  Each  one  has 
charge  of  a  division  of  a  class,  which  should  not,  by  law,  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  in  number.  In  case  of  an  excess,  the  pupils 
should  be  so  distributed  between  the  professor  and  his  adjunct, 
that  the  two  divisions  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  pupils 
of  equal  capacity,  so  as  to  enter  into  direct  competition.  The 
professors  make  both  daily  and  weekly  reports,  in  relation  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  censor.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are 
teachers  of  the  modem  languages,  of  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  fencing.  The  first  four  named  branches  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  college. 

The  adjuncts  (agr^g^s)  are  appointed  after  a  competition, 
which  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
divisions,  namely,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  the  higher  classes 
of  letters,  history  and  geography,  and  the  grammar  classes. 
The  competitors  must  have  passed  through  the  normal  school, 
or  have  been  for  two  years  directors  of  studies  in  a  royal  col- 
I^;e,  or  teachers  in  a  communal  college,  or  have  done  the 
duties  of  adjunct  in  a  royal  college,  for  the  same  time,  or 
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have  served  three  years  continuously  as  repeaters  of  lessons 
(rdpdtiteurs)  in  the  institutions  or  boarding-schools  of  the  same 
academy.  This  term  of  service  is  reduced  to  one  year  for 
those  who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  or  letters,  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  admitted  to  the  public 
service.  The  competitors  must  also  have  certain  degrees,  viz: 
for  the  first  named  competition,  those  of  licentiate  of  letters  and 
bachelor  of  sciences;  for  the  second,  those  of  licentiate  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
that  of  licentiate  of  letters;  and  for  the  fifth,  that  of  bachelor  of 
letters.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university,  on  the  nomination  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  competition  (concours),  by  written 
exercises,  by  an  argumentation  or  thesis,  and  by  a  lesson.  The 
second  trial  lasts,  at  most,  three  hours.  The  third,  an  hour,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  which  the  competitor  lectures,  and  during 
the  second,  questions  one  of  the  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.  The  competitors  in  philosophy  compose  two  disputa- 
tions in  French,  one  on  a  philosophical  question,  the  other  on 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  sustained  upon 
similar  subjects  as  the  second  part  of  the  competition.  The 
competition  in  mathematics  and  physics  consists,  for  the  first 
trial,  of  an  essay  on  two  subjects,  one  in  each  of  these  branches, 
or  in  chemistry,  as  a  substitute  for  physics;  for  the  second,  in 
questioning  and  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  the  grades  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science,  and 
of  licentiate  of  physical  science.  That  in  the  higher  classes  of 
letters  consists,  for  the  first  trial,  in  composing  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  of  ancient  or  modern  literature,  a  disserta- 
tion, in  French,  on  some  subject  of  philosophy,  a  piece  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  translation  of  Greek  into  French;  for  the  second, 
in  translating,  at  sight,  passages  selected  from  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  and  in  answering  any  question  of  other  competi- 
tors on  the  subject,  or  growing  out  of  it,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  return.  The  competition  in  history  and  geography 
requires  no  special  description.  For  the  grammar  class  the 
competitor  must,  on  his  first  trial,  translate  selected  pieces  from 
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Latin  into  French,  and  vice  versa,  and  from  Greek  into  French, 
and  vice  versa,  and  compose  Latin  verses;  for  his  second  trial 
he  must  translate,  at  sight,  a  passage  from  a  Greek,  and 
another  from  a  Latin  author,  into  French,  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination upon  it  by  the  other  competitors,  or  by  the  judges. 

There  are  several  adjuncts  attached  to  every  college,  who 
supply  the  places  of  absent  professors,  and  who  take  divisions 
of  the  classes  for  regular  instruction.  When  not  thus  attached, 
so  that  their  stipend  is  furnished  by  a  college,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  payment  from  the  university.  In  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  adjuncts,  besides 
the  officers,  professors,  and  directors  of  study.  There  are,  in 
the  same  institution,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils  of  difier* 
ent  classes,  more  than  five  hundred  being  boarders. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  number  of  young  men  are 
connected  with  public  instruction  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and 
secured  the  means  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  provision  of  all  those 
which  regulate  the  university  of  France.  The  competition 
prevents,  in  general,  the  connexion  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and  the  supply  of  vacancies 
among  tiie  teachers  by  young  men  thus  trained  has  inestimap 
ble  advantages. 

The  officers  who  superintend  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class- 
rooms are  called  directors  of  study  (maitres  d'^tudes).  They 
must  be  at  least  of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  letters.  There  is 
one  of  them  to  about  twenty-five  students.  This  officer  eats 
with  the  students,  sleeps  in  a  room  adjacent  to  their  dormito- 
ries, superintends  them  in  their  walks,  at  going  to  and  from 
the  recitation-rooms,  and  when  in  their  dormitories,  assists  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  attends  them  in  the 
writing,  dancing,  music,  and  fencing  exercises.  After  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  he  reports  to  the  professor  his 
opinion  of  the  preparation  of  each,  and  to  the  censor  their 
conduct  and  progress.  The  reports  to  the  censor  are  made 
daily,  and  an  abstract  is  given  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
To  assist  in  the  discipline,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  small 
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tions,  over  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  head,  who  ia 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.  These  directors 
are  thus  not  mere  superintendents  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
some  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  assist  the  pupils,  if  necessary.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment, during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
direction  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
amount  are  made  by  contract,  and  according  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufEcient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
small  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college^ 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchases.  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  eight  days  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  same  oflScer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar^ 
terly  inspection  by  an  oflicer  deputed  by  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  prepares  for  transmission  to  the  rector,  by  the  {pro- 
visor, a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
the  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
required  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  halls,  court,  and  stairs,  to  see 
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that  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  in 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving-room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

The  officers  of  the  colleges,  from  the  pro  visor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 

The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose.  When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.  All  who  enter  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  military  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.  All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in* 
crease  with  the  time  during  which  they  are  enjoyed.  Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  council.  The  provisor,  censor, 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege. Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
no  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
institution.  The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.  A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  coUege  once 
a-day.    The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (extemes),  from  the  **  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.*  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  .to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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lege  (petit-collage).  The  second  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and 
third.  The  third  of  the  second  and  rhetoric  class,  and  of  the 
philosophy  classes.  Each  class  has  its  dormitories,  with  sepa- 
rate beds  for  every  pupil.  There  is  a  special  superintendence 
for  each  of  these  divisions. 

AnDong  the  boarders,  part  receive  both  maintenance  and  in- 
struction gratuitously,  having  the  benefit  of  the  royal  or  com- 
munal bursaries  (bourses)  founded  for  that  purpose.  Others 
have  aid  from  parts  of  bursaries.  The  expenses  for  books  and 
for  the  studies  of  those  who  are  full  bursars  are  defrayed,  as 
well  as  for  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  instruction.  The 
royal  bursars  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  communal  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  towns  who 
hold  the  bursaries.  These  pupils  arc  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  may,  according  to  law,  be  sent 
away  from  the  college  if  they  do  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  any  year. 

Order  of  the  day.  From  five  A.  M.  to  six  the  pupils  rise, 
dress,  wash,  and  attend  prayers.  Six  to  seven,  the  directors  of 
studies  examine  their  written  exercises,  in  succession,  the  pupils 
being  meanwhile  at  study.  Seven  to  half  past  seven,  the  pupils 
recite.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  breakfast  Eight  to  ten,  les- 
sons of  the  professors.  Ten  to  eleven,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Eleven  to  twelve,  preparation  of  lessons.  Twelve 
to  half  past  one,  P.  M.,  dinner  and  recreation.  Half  past  one 
to  half  past  four,  lessons  of  the  professors.  From  half  past  four 
to  five,  luncheon  and  recreation.  Five  to  half  past  seven,  pre- 
paration of  lessons.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  supper.  Eight 
to  nine,  recreation,  religious  reading,  prayers,  and  to  bed. 
During  meals  a  pupil  reads  a  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  provisor. 

Discipline.  The  form  of  the  discipline  is  military;  the  pupils 
march  in  regular  order,  and  are  taught  the  more  simple  parts 
of  the  drilL    AH  the  signals  are  given  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  friends,  with  express  permission  of  the  pro- 
visor. These  visits  are  restricted  to  the  period  from  dinner- 
time to  half  past  one,  on  ordinary  days,  and  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  from  dinner-time  to  three  o'clock.  As  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  they  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  on 
Thursdays  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  after 
service,  to  remain  until  seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and 
eight  in  the  summer.  One  of  their  parents,  or  some  person  of 
credit,  must  leave  the  college  and  return  with  them.  They  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  out. 

The  porter,  who  receives  their  permits  to  go  out,  marks  upon 
them  the  time  of  their  return,  and  overstaying  the  time  is  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  turns  of  leave.  These 
permissions  to  leave  the  grounds  can  only  be  granted  twice  a 
month.  Great  doubt  was  expressed  to  me,  by  a  high  authority, 
of  their  efficacy,  and  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  visits  to 
be  received.  In  a  country,  however,  where  the  ties  of  domestic 
life  are  very  feeble,  the  practice  of  placing  boys  in  the  colleges 
tends  to  weaken  them  still  further,  and  they  might  be  quite  sun- 
dered if  no  communication  took  place  between  parent  and  child 
during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  only,  or 
with  persons  approved  by  them,  and  the  letters  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  provisor.  Their  pocket-money  is  r^ulated 
by  the  provisor;  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  parents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  money  directly  to 
their  children. 

The  day-scholars  are  marched  to  and  from  the  college  by 
the  heads  of  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  by  a  responsible 
substitute.  They  enter  the  class-rooms  and  leave  them  at  a 
difierent  time  from  the  boarders,  so  as  to  cut  off  unnecessary 
communication.  In  case  of  absence,  the  censor  reports  the 
pupil  to  the  master  of  his  school  or  to  his  parents.  A  pro- 
fessor may  suspend  a  day-scholar,  but  the  provisor  alone  can 
dismiss  him.  The  day-scholars  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  boarders. 

The  punishments  recognised  by  law  for  the  boarders  are, 
deprivation  of  recreation  and  extraordinary  task,  deprivation  of 
the  opportunity  of  walking  out,  retrenchment  in  diet,  refusals 
of  leave  to  go  out,  or  to  receive  their  friends,  imprisonment, 
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with  a  task,  deprivation  of  the  uniform,  and  occupation  of  a 
particular  place  in  the  class-room,  sludy-halls,  &c.,  deprivation 
of  vacations,  and  dismission.  None  of  the  punishments  but  the 
last  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  on  the  lessons 
of  the  professors.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  worse  conceived 
than  the  public  shame  put  on  a  pupil  by  changing  his  dress,  and 
its  concomitant  circumstances.  Whether  extra  tasks  are  ad- 
missible in  an  enlightened  system  of  instruction,  seems  to  me 
more  than  doubtful;  they  serve  fully  to  secure  the  disgust  of  the 
pupil  to  what  he  should  rather  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  like. 
The  last  four  named  punishments  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
provisor,  the  others  may  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  censor, 
professors,  or  directors  of  studies.  In  the  case  of  a  royal  bursar, 
the  provisor  has  the  right  of  suspension,  and  must  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  minister;  they  are  examined  by  an  in* 
spector,  who  reports,  and  by  the  result  the  case  is  decided:  the 
explanation  of  this  delicacy  towards  the  royal  bursars  is,  that 
their  parents  have  usually  earned  these  places  for  their  children 
by  some  service,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  reward  but  upon  the  strongest  grounds. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  the  colleges  are  intended  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  first  degree  in  letters  and  science,  and  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  diflerent  faculties  in  the  academies, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  a  literary  or  scientific  career,  or  the 
profession  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

It  has  been  a  subject  much  agitated,  whether  the  instruction 
in  letters  and  science  should  be  combined  or  successive,  and 
the  law  at  different  times  has,  as  already  stated,  varied  on  this 
point;  that  both  letters  and  science  were  to  be  embraced  in  the 
courses  does  not  seem,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  at  all 
doubted.  The  law  of  1806,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  system,  connected  them;  that  of  1821 
severed  them,  and  confined  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  to  the  last  year  of  the  course.  In  1826 
they  were  again  united.  Great  difiiculty  has  been  found,  appa- 
rently, in  determining  the  extent  and  in  giving  a  place  to  certain 
branches,  and  natural  history  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
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transferred  frequently  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  another, 
and  has  probably  never  been  efficiently  taught. 

The  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  those  which  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all,  and  those  which  may  be  pursued  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  parent  of  the  student.  Some  of  these  latter,  as,  for 
example,  the  modern  languages,  are  furnished  by  the  college 
"without  charge,  and  the  others  must  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
obligatory  courses  are  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  geo- 
graphy, history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics;  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

There  are  nine  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Not  more  than  twenty-five 
should,  according  to  law,  be  in  a  division  and  under  one  in- 
structor, though  this  number  is  frequently  exceeded,  rising  as 
high,  including  the  day  scholars,  as  sixty,  and  even  seventy. 
Some  colleges  have  a  preparatory  class,  or  classes  below  the 
eighth,  for  very  young  pupils.  The  following  is,  according  to 
the  latest  laws  on  the  subject,  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in 
the  diflerent  classes: 

ELBmvTABT  CLJL88B9.  Tbose  are  two  in  number,  and  are  taught  sacred 
history,  French  and  Latin  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  A 
lesson  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  three  times  a  week,  are  devoted 
to  the  French  and  Latin  grammar.  Two  lessons  a  week  to  sacred  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic. 

Sixth  Class.  The  Sunday  Gospels  in  Latin.  Selects  d  Fro&nis,  Cornelius 
Nepos.  JEaop*B  Fables  compared  with  those  of  La  Fontaine.  Geography  com- 
menced. Jewish  and  Christian  morals.  Sacred  history.  History  commenced. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.    Natural  hbtory  once  a  week. 

The  classics  and  French  occupy  five  lessons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  per  wee!;.   One  afternoon  lesson  is  devoted  to  geography  and  mythology. 

FirfH  Class.  New  Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Selectie  d  Profanis. 
Phvdrus'  Fables.  Greek  roots.  Extracts  from  Lucian*s  Dialogues,  ^lian. 
Isocrates.  Themes.  Ancient  history  one  afternoon  per  week.  Greography. 
Telemachns.    Writing  and  arithmetic  continu«^d.    Natural  history. 

French  and  the  classics  occupy,  per  week,  five  morning  and  three  afternoon 
lessons.  History  and  geography  one  lesson.  Natural  history  one  afternoon  class 
and  an  extra  morning  class. 

FouKTH  Class.  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Quintus  Curtius.  CsBsar. 
Cicero  de  Amicitil  et  de  Senectute.  Greek  roots.  Xenophon*s  Cyropttdia. 
Plutarch's  Lives.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  from  Virgil's  Bucolics  and  Georgtos. 
Latin  pffosodyk  Latin  versification  commenced.  Selections  firom  Fention. 
Charlet  XII.    History,  by  a  special  professor,  onoe  a  week.    Roman  history. 
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Aritlimetic.  Linear  drawing,  and  drawing  of  the  human  figure  ccmimenoed,  and 
continued  in  the  other  classes. 

The  morning  hours,  and  three  of  the  afternoon  lesaona,  are  devoted  to  the 
classics  and  to  French,  one  afternoon,  besides  an  extra  morning  lesson,  to  geo» 
graphy  and  history,  and  one  to  arithmetic. 

Third  Class.  New  Testament,  Saint  Luke  (Greek  text).  Cicero^s  Orationa. 
Virgil.  Latin  versification.  Plutarch  (morals).  Homer.  Selections  from  Masil- 
Ion,  Buifon,  and  Boileaii.  History,  by  a  special  professor,  twice  a  week.  His- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages.     Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Voltaire. 

All  the  morning  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occupied  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  One  afternoon,  and  one  extra  morning  lesson,  are  devoted  to 
history.     Two  to  geometry. 

Second  Class.  New  Testament  (Greek  text).  Livy.  Cicero  de  Officiis  et  de 
Oratoie.  Tacitus.  Virgil.  Horace*s  Odes.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Plato. 
Homer.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Oration  of  Chryaostom.  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome.  The  LJniTcrsal  History  of  fiossuet  Modern  history. 
Rousseau.  Introductory  exercises  to  the  course  of  rhetoric  Narratives  in 
French  and  Latin.    Arithmetic,  in  its  various  branches,  two  lessons  per  weelc 

The  morning  lessons  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occupied  in  classicsi 
and  French.  Two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  devoted  to  history  and  one  to 
chemistry. 

Rhetoric  Class.  New  Testament,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  text).  Con- 
Clones  d  Latinis  Scriptoribus  Excerpte.  Cicero^s  Orations.  Tacitus.  Horace. 
Virgil.  Lucan.  Demosthenes,  oration  for  the  crown.  Conciones  Greece.  Homer. 
Pindar.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Rhetoric  Funeral  Orations,  by 
Bossuet  and  Fl^chi^re.  La  Bruy^re.  French  dramatic  classics.  Boileau. 
The  Henriade.  Latin  and  Greek  versification  and  composition.  History  of 
France.     Elements  of  Geometry.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Five  morning  lessons  and  four  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted,  per  week,  to  French 
and  classics,  and  one  afternoon  to  history.  One  extra  morning  class  to  cosmo- 
graphy, preceded  by  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Philosopht  Class.  Fir»t  year.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Written 
compositions  in  Latin  and  French,  on  subjects  of  metaphysics,  logic,  or  morals. 
Geometry  reviewed.  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  with  a  review  of  the 
rules  of  aritlimetic  Trigonometry.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  system  of  the 
world.    Physical  science  commenced. 

Four  lessons  are  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  and  one  to  elementary 
physics.  Five  to  philosophy.  Once  a  week  there  is  an  extra  lesson  on  phyaiea 
and  chemistry.    The  lectures  on  philosophy  are  given  in  French. 

Philosopht  Class.  Second  Year,  The  elements  of  algebra  completed.  Ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry.  Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  ^^e  honn 
per  week.  In  the  first  half  year  the  elements  of  physical  science,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  are  completed,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  These  occupy  four  hours  per  week.  Six  classes  of 
mathematics,  those  of  physics,  and  the  study  hours  of  the  day  are  devoted  to 
these  sciences.    Alternate  compositions  on  physical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

ReligUnu  InBtruetion,  Besides  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Latin 
translatioQ  and  in  the  original  Greek  venion,  there  are  special  leenns  by  tli0 
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Catholic  and  Protestant  chaplains  to  the  stadents  of  their  respective  creeds. 
There  are  prayers  at  rising  and  going  to  bed.  Graces  at  meals ;  and  a  short 
extract  is  read  from  a  religious  work  before  retiring,  at  night. 

J%e  modem  language$  are  taught  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  classes. 
In  the  fifth  two  hoors  and  a-half,  in  the  other  classes  two  hours  per  week  are 
occupied  with  them.  A  study-hall  is  provided  for  learning  the  lessons  given  by 
the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  the 
study  hours  by  a  director  of  studies. 

The  English  and  German  are  the  modem  languages  taught. 

In  comparing  these  courses  with  the  acquisitions  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  of  branches  of  sciences, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  student  must  have  passed 
through  one  year  of  the  philosophy  class  to  be  able  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  subjects  enumerated  as  essential  to 
receiving  the  former,  and  two  years  of  the  same  class  for  the 
latter. 

A  student  who  has  entered  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  gone 
regularly  through  the  nine  years'  courses,  including  the  first 
year  of  philosophy,  may  commence  at  eighteen  the  study  of 
law  or  theology,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  year  in  col- 
lege, or  by  extra  study,  that  of  medicine.  It  appears,  then,  that 
besides  the  direction  towards  a  general  mental  training,  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  France  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  career  which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  to 
exertion.  These  consist  mainly  in  places  in  the  class,  in  ex- 
aminations, and  prizes. 

Examinations.  These  ought  to  take  place,  according  to  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  months  of  the  courses.  The 
law  further  provides  that  all  those  of  Paris  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  different  colleges,  by  committees 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  one 
committee  being  for  each  class,  examining  separately,  and 
holding  their  sessions  for  five  hours  on  two  successive  days. 
The  examinations  to  be  viva  voce,  the  written  compositions 
which  have  gained  the  highest  place  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course  being  submitted  to  these  examiners.  The  committees 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  inspector-general,  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  should  be  made  known  through  the  pro- 
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yisor  1o  the  students.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
month  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  may  pass  to  a  higher 
class  or  not;  and  if  then  found  deficient,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  if  he  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  class. 
In  fact,  the  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  not  executed,  and 
the  pupils  are  regularly  advanced,  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  fourth  class,  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  they  can  enter  the  third.  This  is  considered 
a  defect,  since  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  the  idle  or  incom- 
petent at  the  threshold.  The  neglect  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  each  year,  produces  evils  which  have  been 
severely  censured  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  from  their 
connexion  with  public  instruction  in  France.* 

Prizes.  The  college  year  is  closed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  have  been  g<iined  in  the  various  classes.  These  are 
awarded  after  the  examination  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
half  year,  which  are  valued  according  to  a  system  of  marks. 
They  are  given  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  ceremony.  The  highest  prizes  in  philosophy  and  rheto- 
ric are  called  prizes  of  honour  (prix.d'honneur),  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  substantial  privilege  of  exemption  from 
regular  military  service.  In  each  class  there  is  a  first  and 
second  prize,  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  number  of 
"accessits"  must  not  exceed  eight.  The  books  to  be  given  as 
prizes  are  determined  by  the  rector. 

There  is,  at  Paris,  a  second  distribution  of  prizes,  resulting 
from  a  competition  (concours)  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles ;  this  distribution  is  made  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the  officers 
of  that  body,  the  assembled  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
public.  The  pupils  of  the  classes  above  the  sixth  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  embrace  the  circle  of  their  difierent  col- 
legiate studies.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
gained  the  pmes  in  the  colleges  is  read. 

*  See  M.  Cousin.    Sor  rinstniction  Seeondaire  de  Prune.    Paris,  1837. 
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The  system  of  emulation  is  probably  carried  further  in  these 
institutions  than  in  any  others  which  I  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
basis  of  all  exertion;  the  great  motive  which  is  placed  before 
the  student,  and  which  he  obeys.  He  is  constantly  under  this 
artificial  stimulus  during  his  college  residence,  and  the  result 
aflects  his  character  in  after  life.  The  present  social  condition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  ranks  in  France,  as  a  class,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  a  competition,  whigh  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  composition,  especially 
that  in  the  French  language,  by  making  the  prizes  hinge  upon 
it,  cultivates  this  art  to  a  high  degree,  and  creates  the  ready 
writers  who  are  constantly  issuing  from  these  colleges,  and 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits  for  a  subsistence. 

Holidays.  The  vacations  are  for  about  six  weeks,  from  the 
close  of  the  month  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October. 
During  these  periods  the  students  may  go  home,  or  may  visit 
such  families  as  their  parents  indicate.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  college  are  occupied,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  regular 
studies,  under  the  charge  of  an  adjunct  or  of  a  director  of 
studies.     They  take  frequent  walks  during  these  vacations. 

There  are,  beside,  during  term-time,  days  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons,  when,  however,  the  students,  in  general,  do  not  re- 
turn home.  On  New  Years'  day  all  have  permission  to  leave 
the  college.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday  before  Lient,  and 
the  Wednesday  afler  Easter  Monday,  on  Whit-Monday,  &^f 
those  who  have  received  special  permission  may  leave  the 
premises.  On  Sundays,  and  some  of  the  other  holidays,  the 
pupils  take  walks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  provisor,  weather 
permitting. 

Domestic  economy.  As  the  economical  arrangements  of  these 
institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and 
trial,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  laid  down 
in  the  laws,  might  be  profitable. 

The  expenditures  of  the  colleges  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing si:c  heads:  first,  diet;  second,  repairs  and  washing;  thirds 
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clothing;  fourth,  emoluments;  fifth,  petty  expenses;  sixth,  mis- 
cellaneous and  extra  expenses.  The  first  includes  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  students,  chaplain,  directors  of  studies, 
and  servants,  fuel,  &c.,  for  the  kitchen.  The  second,  the  wash- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils.  The  third,  the 
purchase  of  new  clothes.  The  fourth,  the  emoluments  of  the 
officers,  the  salaries  of  inferior  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
servants  and  workmen.  The  fifth  includes  the  expenses  of 
lighting  and  warming  the  college,  of  books  for  studies,  of  re- 
pairs of  furniture,  and  of  the  infirmary,  &c.  The  sixth  needs 
no  explanation.  The  amounts  estimated  as  necessary  for  each 
of  these  expenditures  are  submitted  by  the  provisor  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  academy,  and  the  councils  decide  in  relation  to 
authorizing  them.  They  also  determine  if  proposals  shall  be 
received  for  supplying  the  articles  required,  or  if  they  shall  be 
purchased  by  agreement,  or  at  the  market  prices.  In  the  first 
two  cases,  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  in  the  last,  the  authority  of  the  provisor 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  steward  to  make  the  purchase. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  pays 
no  bill  without  an  order  from  the  provisor,  whose  authority 
entitles  him,  also,  to  use  the  sums  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  must  ac- 
count at  least  once  a  fortnight;  the  receipts  constitute  his 
vouchers.  He  keeps  the  following  books: — 1st,  A  register  of 
all  moneys  received,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
paid  in.  2d,  A  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  3d,  A 
ledger,  in  which  the  accounts  are  posted  under  the  heads  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4th,  A  record  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  provisions,  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  supplies,  stating,  also,  the  use  to  which  each 
article  has  been  applied.  On  the  last  day  of  every  quarter 
the  steward  balances  this  account  and  makes  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand.    The  provisor  and  commissaries,  appointed 
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by  the  rector  from  the  academic  council,  verify  this  inventory 
by  the  accounts  in  the  book. 

The  provisor  examines  the  steward's  statement  of  the 
balance  on  hand  every  eight  days.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
he  inspects  all  his  books,  and  ascertains  that  they  agree,  or 
reports  any  deficiency  to  the  minister.  He  also  verifies, 
monthly,  the  account  of  stock.  The  state  of  the  steward's 
accounts  is  further  examined,  quarterly,  by  the  rector  of  the 
academy  to  which  the  college  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy,  who 
reports  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  time,  this  officer  ascer- 
tains if  the  provisor  has  discharged  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
accounts.  Every  month  the  steward  transmits  to  the  minister 
a  literal  copy  of  his  register  of  moneys  received,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  his  vouchers.  He 
also  forwards,  quarterly,  his  account  of  stock. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  the  provisor  furnishes 
to  the  rector  of  his  academy,  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  with  a  report  upon  this  department  of  the  college  service. 
These  are  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  academic  council, 
who  report  in  May,  and  their  report,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  the  remarks  of  the  rector  upon  them,  are  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  January,  the  steward  prepares 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  exhibiting  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year;  the  sums  received 
and  expended  during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  balance  on  hand.  Also,  an  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  receipts  and  issues 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  on  hand.  The  steward  certi- 
fies these  accounts,  which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
provisor,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister. 

When  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  steward  are  received  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  minister,  they  are  examined,  and  if  mistakes  in 
the  figures,  or  omissions,  are  detected,  or  modifications  are 
necessary,  the  accounting  officer  is  at  once  informed  of  it 
The  vouchers  remain  on  file  in  the  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  appended  to  the  general  account 
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The  annual  statements  having  been  duly  verified,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  court  of  accounts. 

Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  checks,  one  from  the  academic 
council  and  rector,  the  other  from  the  ministerial  bureau,  and 
both  are  revised  by  the  court 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

The  •'normal  school,"  intended  to  furnish  professors  for 
colleges,  was  established  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention 
which  created  the  polytechnic  school.  The  organization  pro- 
posed by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely  beyond  the  wants 
to  be  supplied,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  eminent 
professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill 
success,  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  it,  and  to  whom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely 
unadapted.  There  were  thirteen  courses  of  lectures,  and  among 
the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace,  HaUy,  Monge,  Ber- 
thoUet,  Volney,  Bemardin  St  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 
The  school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its 
pupils  dispersed.  After  the  re-organization  of  the  university,  in 
1806,  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  number 
of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan,  was  three  hundred;  but 
from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction, 
lectures  were  to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations 
and  study  to  take  place  within  the  school,  under  the  charge 
of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other 
were  called  conferences,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  being 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
masters  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  at  first  to  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended 
to  three.  The  school  was  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822, 
and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed  a  "preparatory  school,'*  was 
substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abolished,  and  the  old 
normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1890.    A  report  was  made 
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by  M.  Cousin,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  October,  1830,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted 
substantially.  New  regulations  for  the  course  of  study,  the 
general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 
which  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils 
ample  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places 
of  adjuncts  in  the  colleges  (cours  d'agr6gation),  and  its  arrange- 
ments are  all  subordinate  to  this  object.  In  this  competition, 
however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an  equal  footing, 
merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,*  who  did  not  reside 
at  the  school,  nor  take  part  in  the  instruction;  the  director  of 
studies,  the  resident  head  of  the  establishment  rf  eight  masters 
of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters;  six  masters  of  confer- 
ences, and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  section  of 
sciences;  two  preparers  (pr6parateurs);  a  sub-director,  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils;  and  two  assistants, 
called  superintending  masters.  The  masters  of  conferences  have, 
in  general,  equivalent  duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges. 
In  1887  there  were  eighty  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  allowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 

The  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-6rand,  and 
the  college  furnishes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by 
agreement  with  the  school.  This  connexion  has  advantages, 
and  among  them  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accom- 
modations for  lodging,  study,  instruction,  and  exercise,  as  far 
as  the  building  and  its  scite  are  concerned,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  limited  kind. 

*  M.  Cooflin,  peer  of  France,  secretary  of  the  council  of  the  uniTenitjr,  6tc 
t  M.  Vi^er. 
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Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  de- 
termined every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the 
vacancies  in  secondary  instruction.  The  admissions  are  made 
by  competition,  and  for  the  most  successful  competitors  a  limited 
number  of  bursaries  (bourses),  are  established,  divisible  into  half 
bursaries,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who  require  assistance. 
The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  nearest  to 
their  residence,  between  the  fifleenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every 
year.  Each  candidate  deposites  the  following  certificates,  viz. 
of  the  date  of  birth,  showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  of  having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral 
conduct;  of  having  completed,  or  being  about  to  complete,  his  stu- 
dies, including  philosophy,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  physics;  a  de- 
claration from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  is  a 
minor,  that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period 
of  admission,  to  public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by 
the  rectors  of  the  several  academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  returns,  before  the  first  of 
August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies,  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are 
to  be  ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris. 
It  consists  of  compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  academies,  and  of  interrogations  and  oral  explanations* 
For  the  candidates,  as  future  instructors  in  letters,  the  written 
exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some  points  of  phi- 
losophy, an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and  Greek 
version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon 
the  classical  authors  read  in  collie,  and  upon  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science 
have  the  same  written  exercises  in  philosophy  and  in  Latin 
versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one  or  more  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are  upon 
subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in 
the  philosophy  class  of  the  colleges.*    All  the  written  exer- 

•  See  tins  Report,  p.  431. 
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cises  and  notes  of  the  oral  examinations  are  forwarded  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  submitted  severally  to 
a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director 
being  chairman  of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide 
whether  the  candidates  are  fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  school,  and  those  who  are  deemed 
worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  let- 
ters or  of  sciences.  The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  one  of  letters  and  the  other  of 
science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  which  are  oral,  and 
the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  On  admission,  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements 
being  gradually  introduced,  as  observation  shows  their  neces- 
sity. The  principle  declared  by  the  director,  M.  Cousin,  to  be 
that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
**  Wheni**  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  "experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fun- 
damental regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is 
by  no  means  proposed  at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption 
as  an  article  of  the  regulations;  authority  is  asked  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  into  a  regulation.** 
A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  i< 
thus  made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three 
years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  let- 
ters and  of  science,  which  pursue  separate  courses.  In  the 
flection  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  revision,  and 
the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  the  col- 

*  feoole  Normale.    R^lenwiitf,  iHrofgrnmniM,  et  rapporti .    Ptrii,  1837. 
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leges,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  Id  fitting  the  pupils 
to  become  professors.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no 
instruction  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the 
establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  to  teach,  so 
that,  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no  direct 
benefit  from  the  school;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many 
enjoy,  to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  colleges, 
particularly  in  that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  by 
its  locality.  When  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  grammar  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have 
the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  body  of  in- 
structors, he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to  the 
third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  ad- 
juncts (agr6g6s).  The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  grammar  studies  are  held,  have  been  much  deplored  by  the 
present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  reform  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of 
conferences,  who  seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon 
the  lessons  which  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  learn,  give 
explanations,  and  are  present  while  they  interrogate  each  other, 
as  a  kind  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some  cases, 
the  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  the  first  year  comprised,  in  18d6-7,t 

1.  Oreek  lanipiage  and  Uteratnre,  three  lessons  per  week.  3.  Latin  and 
fVench  Uteratore,  three  lessons.  3.  Ancient  history  and  antiquities,  three  les- 
sons. 4  A  course  of  philosophy  higher  than  that  of  the  colleges,  three  lessons. 
5.  General  physics,  one  lesson.  Chemistry,  one  lesson,  the  conrses  being  in* 
trodnced  chiefly  to  keep  np  the  knowledge  of  these  sabjects.  6.  German  and 
Bnglish  languAge,  each  one  lesson. 

The  conferences,  or  lessons,  on  general  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  modem  languages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction 
and  explanations  to  their  comrades. 

*  Rapport  tnr  les  travaiiz  de  F^eole  normale  pendant  l*ann6e,  1835-fi.  Par  11 
Cousin. 

t  The  distribution  of  subjects  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  kindly  ffamished  to 
me  by  the  director  of  studies,  M.  Viguier ;  it  does  not  agree  preciady  with  the 
plan  marked  out  in  the  regulations. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations^  according 
to  the  result  of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the 
second  year,  or,  in  the  case  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third 
year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present  them- 
selves at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  letters. 

The  second  year's  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  in* 
dude  any  scientific  studies. 

The  cottnes  of  language  and  philosophy  go  into  the  history  of  these  subjects. 
They  consist  of->l.  Lectares  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons 
per  week.  2.  On  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  3.  On  the 
history  of  French  literature,  one  lesson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson. 
5.  On  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  the  histori- 
cal course,  two  lessons.  The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examined.  Those  who 
have  not  already  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  are 
now  required  to  do  so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 

The  examinations  for  this  degree  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and  Latin 
prose,  on  different  days.  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Explanations  of  se- 
lected passages  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  the  speech  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydidcs,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines, 
the  chorusses  of  (Eldipus  at  Colonoe,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of 
Hercules  and  Amycus  in  Theocritus,  the  hymns  of  Synesius,  Cicero  de  Oratore 
and  de  legibus,  the  Grermany  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  benefidis,  the 
last  two  books  of  Quintilian*s  Rhetoric,  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius  de  natura  re- 
rum,  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Epbtles,  the  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
notice  being  given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the 
questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and  philology,  to 
which  the  reading  of  the  author  may  give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divi- 
sions corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
consisting  of  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric,  history  and 
philosophy.    Each  pupil  takes  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
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divisions,  and  is  not  reqcdred  to  foDow  the  comes  of  the 
others. 

TIm  kctnree  and  ledUtMiis  eonstitutiii^  the  eotire  eoone  of  kCten  of  tbt 
third  year  were,  during  the  second  half  year  of  1 836-7  :-^l.  Latin  laiw 
gnage  and  grammar,  three  lessoDs.  2.  Greek  language,  two  lectiuea  and  one 
leason.  3.  Latin  literature,  two  lectorea  and  one  JeHon.  4.  Gieek  litsntnc^ 
two  lectorea  and  one  leaaon.  5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectnreL  &.  Latin  poetry, 
two  lectures.  7.  French  literature,  one  leason.  8.  EQstofy  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  two  lectures.  9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectnres.  10. 
Philosophy,  one  lesson.  11.  Natural  history,  one  JessoB.  Hw  lettmei  al- 
luded to  are  those  attended  by  the  pupils  at  the  Soriwpii& 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  different  years  in  the 
section  of  science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being 
those  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  university. 


Jlnl  year,  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessona  per  week.  SL  Descriptive  Cieuuietiy, 
two  lessons.  3.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  leason,  and  four  hours  of  maBipab- 
tion.  4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  IcaBonSi  &.  German  langQage» 
one  lesson.    7.  Drawing,  one  leason  during  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year,  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  IcMona,  and  one  hour  of  maBip<w 
btion.  S.  Chemistry,  two  lecturea.  3.  Botany,  one  kaaon.  4.  Vegetable  phy- 
Biology,  two  lectures.  5.  Cakolos  of  probabtlitiea,  two  lectures.  6.  Dijlhftirtiai 
and  integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  IcaBonSi  7.  Drawing,  one  leason  dar- 
ing the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

71b*rd  year.  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  leaaona.  5L  Chemical  an^ 
lysis,  two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  3.  Chemistry,  one  keliiie. 
4i  Natural  history,  two  lessonsu  5.  Geology,  one  leason.  &.  Botany,  one  kaaon. 
7.  Drawing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological 
ezcuraions  into  the  enTirona. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the 
section  of  letters,  and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they  must  have  taken  at  least 
the  d^ree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are,  however,  spe- 
cially relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate.  These  are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  mechanics;  for  the 
physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the  natural 
sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c    The  examination  for  the  d^ree 
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of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  by  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal 
school,  and  that  for  licentiate  of  physical  science,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  yean 

The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons*  in  both  sections  are 
prepared  by  the  masters,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction  every  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  such  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of 
sciences  of  the  university,  or  any  other  public  institution,  as 
may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  termination  of  the  third 
year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  examined  in  the 
school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts,  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
competition  for  these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations 
for  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  description  of 
secondary  instruction  in  Franccf  In  tliis  competition  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen  a 
difierent  road  to  preferment  from  that  ofllered  by  the  normal 
schooL  Success  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  the  ave- 
rage, an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  different  departments,  and  is 
so  used  in  directing  their  improvement  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions,  namely, 
that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts  in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places; 
of  these,  five  of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school, 
but  the  first  was  from  another  institution.  For  six  vacancies 
in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there  were  thirty  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones,  including  the 
first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  schooL  For  adjuncts  in 
he  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates, 

*  A  wries  of  programmei  is  given  in  full  in  M.  Cooain's  work,  before  referred 
to. 
t  Sm  thii  Report,  pp.  436-7. 
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the  school  furnishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and 
among  them  the  first  on  the  list  In  history  and  geography 
there  were  eight  candidates  for  five  places;  the  institutions  from 
which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In  grammar,  there 
were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general 
appearance,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  is  far  from  favourable.  It  is  part  of  a  system 
which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  German  gymnasia  are  prepare  with- 
out its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are: — 1st  A 
library  of  works  relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of 
study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  from  which 
the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  be- 
sides, furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are 
returned  by  them  after  use.  2d.  A  small  collection  of  physi* 
cal  apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical  apparatus  con- 
nected with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their 
due  extent,  and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals. The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superintending  masters. 

DiscipKne.  Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  disci- 
pline, the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits 
and  expectations  render  the  exercise  of  severity  but  little  neces- 
sary. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  in  1837,  the  youngest 
pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  but  four  of 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it 

Much  diflfercnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  fireqjiient 
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permissions  to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be 
replaced  by  excursions  made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At  present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  indivi- 
dual permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 
This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached 
to  some  of  the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare 
masters  for  the  gymnasia.  It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  spirit  produced  by  the  greater  numbers  of  its  pupils,  and 
by  the  closer  connexion  with  the  school,  which  results  from 
their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.  It  is,  in  turn,  in- 
ferior to  the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a 
more  important  respect,  namely,  the  want  of  that  religious  mo- 
tive of  action,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  great  school,  in  regard  to  both 
religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very 
forcibly.* 

*  In  Uie  general  tenoor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  the  aanction  of  M. 
Couain,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  acooont  of  the  normal  school,  already  referred  Uk 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


SECONDAKT  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  usual  to  confine  the  title  of  secondary  schools  to  those 
which  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  in  this  view  the 
only  secondary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  institutions,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  already  expressed^  are  as  much  entitled  to 
be  considered  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  as  the 
learned  schools.  These  are  the  ^  real  schools''  (realschulen), 
of  which  the  classes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  gymnasia  in 
regard  to  age  and  attainment,  and  which  prepare  their  pupils 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  life,  in  commerce  or  trade,  or  to 
pass  to  the  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering*  manu- 
factures, &c.*  The  institution  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  trade 
school  (gewerbschule),  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  to  present,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  a  de- 
velopment quite  as  much  above  that  afforded  by  the  primary 
schools,  as  is  furnished  by  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions 
can  by  no  means  be  classed  with  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  have  been  already  described,  differing  from  them  essen- 
tially in  the  extent  of  their  courses  and  the  age  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  trade  school  just  mentioned 
with  other  establishments,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  special  school  of 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  called  the  trade  institute 
(gewerbinstitut),  at  Berlin. 

*  M.  Gaizot,  in  hia  reasons  ibr  the  ministerial  project  of  a  law  on  seoonclarjr 
instmction  in  France,  supports  the  view  which  is  taken  above,  that  secondary 
instruction  is  not  confined  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions,  while  IC 
Cousin,  in  his  Memoir  on  Secondary  Instruction  in  Prussia,  does  not  admit  Um 
^  real  schools**  into  the  secondary  class. 
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DIVISION   FIRST. 

SBOONDART  IlTSTRUOTIOlf  Iff  PRUSSIA. 

The  public  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  though  in 
general  regulated  by  law,  are  not  reduced  to  uniformity  by  it, 
the  spirit  of  system  not  being  allowed  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  is  good  Thus  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  secondary  instruction  as  uniform,  either  as  regulated 
by  law  or  as  existing  in  fact ;  and  a  very  imperfect  view  would 
be  given  of  even  one  branch  of  it,  that  which  prepares  for 
the  learned  professions,  by  attempting  thus  to  present  it.  The 
very  fact  that  the  gymnasia  are  made  provincial  institutions, 
and  not  immediately  dependant  on  the  cental  authority,  implies 
varieties  in  the  interior  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  itself.  After  a  sketch  of  the  general  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  examples  of  different  gymna- 
sia, which  represent  fairly  the  range  of  variety  in  these  schools, 
and  then  establish  a  comparison  between  them  and  others  of 
the  same  grade,  which  have  been  under  discussion.  Proceeding 
to  the  second  division  of  this  period  of  instruction,  I  shall  furnish 
an  example  of  the  real  school,  and  of  the  secondary  trade  school. 

The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  the  school-board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  gymnasium  is  situated.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
this  school-board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory,  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  presi- 
dent (ober-president),  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  all  the  gymnasia,*  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  provincial  authorities  communicate  with  the 
ministry.  The  school-board  consists  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two  school- 
councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince.   They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline 

*  To  this  gentleman,  Coanncllor  John  Schaixe,  I  am  indebted  for  introductioiifl 
to  the  schooli  of  Berlin. 
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in  the  gymnasiay  correspond  with  the  directors^  a[qpoint  the 
teachers,  except  the  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter, make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend  the  examinations, 
especially  those  for  passing  to  the  university,  and  authorize 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
severally.*  The  royal  gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer,  or 
of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which  are  otherwise  en- 
dowed, are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  or  of 
one  of  the  officers.  In  1834  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  gymnasia  in  Prussia,  attended,  during  the  summer 
term,  by  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  stu- 
dents; seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  passed  from  their 
classes  to  the  universities,  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  other  occupations.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  teachers  in  these  establishments,  or  one'tdacher  for  about 
eighteen  pupils.  Although  private  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
allowed,  they  do  not  exist  The  wants  of  the  community  are 
well  supplied  by  the  public  establishments,  some  of  which,  as 
in  the  cities,  are  day,  and  others  boarding-schools.  Private 
secondary  instruction  is  also  permitted,  the  admission  to  the 
university  depending  upon  qualifications  shown  on  examination, 
and  not  on  certificates  of  attendance  at  particular  schools. 

Certain  strictures  upon  the  system  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  induced  a  close  inquiry  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  into  its  efiects  upon  mental,  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  regulations, 
transmitted  in  18d7f  to  the  provincial  authorities,  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  existing  systenu  By  following  the  current 
of  the  regulations  and  remarks,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 

*  Statistifldwa  Handbacfa  der  deatachen  Gymnuien  heraiMyeyeben,  von  Tnt 
Dr.  BraoDS  mid  I>r.  Theobdd. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  this  recent  doeoment,  obtained  in  MS.  whik  at  Berlin, 
to  the  kindnew  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wheaton,  Miniater  of  tlie  United  Statea 
to  Proaria. 
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of  the  spirit  in  \vhich  the  former  are  framed,  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  are  designed  to  effect,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions really  existing,  or  urged  unnecessarily,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gymnasia.  This  document  embodies  the  expe- 
rience of  this  class  of  schools,  and  when  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  at  the 
g}rmnasia,  and  of  the  means  for  providing  teachers,  it  furnishes 
a  good  idea  of  the  general  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The. regulations  embrace  the  following  heads: — 1.  Ad- 
mission of  pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution 
of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The 
number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5.  Studies  out  of  school  hours. 
6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks  on  the  regulations  for 
the  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  defects  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  upon  these  subjects: 

1.  Admission.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither 
the  mental  nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an 
early  age,  are  adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appro- 
priate to  a  gymnasium,  and  hence  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils  induces  an  improper  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  establishments.  The  ministry,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten 
years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1.  Fa- 
cility in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and 
Roman  text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic 
writing.  2.  Writing  from  dictation.  3.  Practice  in  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  abstract  numbers,  and  first 
principles  of  fractions.  4.  Elements  of  geography,  particu- 
larly that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
life  of  Christ  6.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and  of  form. 
Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ministry,  the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against 
them: — The  first  is,  that  children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions 
should  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  the  second,  that  young 
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men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate  age  for  instruction  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
even  if  they  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful 
education. 

2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  As  the  ground-work  of  higher  in- 
struction, the  following  subjects  are  reconunended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia: — 1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Germaa 
d.  Latin.  4.  Greek.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  his- 
tory. 8.  Geography.  9.  History.  10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing. 
12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  subjects 
are  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
study  of  which  is  specially  appropriate  only  to  theologians.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true 
purpose  of  a  g]rmnasium.  This  language  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  public  instruction  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
after  life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  gymnasia,  though  in  variable 
proportions.  No  one  of  them  could,  with  propriety,  be  omit- 
ted, and  propositions  to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance. 
The  ministry  does  not  fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental 
or  physical  development  of  the  pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the 
branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
another;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  unequal  forcing  of  its  parts. 
The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to 
this  point,  and  the  school-boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them 
from  teaching,  as  far  as  may  be,  necessary  to  the  inspection 
thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  the  course  of  grammar  school  instruction  in 
Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  course  is  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  are  recommended,  anew* 
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as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  While  ancient  letters 
are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and 
as  clearly  proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost 
nothing  in  general  literary  culture  by  this  system,  they  have 
gained  much  in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  the  examinations  for  passing 
from  one  class  to  another  are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  three  in  August,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

3.  Distribution  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  qf  instruct 
UoftL  There  are,  in  general,  six  classes  in  a  gymnasium,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  finst  To  pro- 
duce a  harmony  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  instruction, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  it  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia  to  assign 
several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same 
class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  docum^it  und^ 
discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for 
example,  German  and  Latin ;  history,  geography  and  natural 
history;  and  mathematics  and  physics.  That  then  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one  department,  be  consigned  to 
one  teacher:  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  German 
and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  French ;  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the 
higher  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  number  of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  general,  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  six  classes,  two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for 
the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommended  that  kindred  subjects  be 
taught  in  different  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  dif> 
ferent  days  of  the  same  week,  as  geography  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term,  and  history  at  the  close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
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author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  a  poetical  author  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just 
explained,  the  school-board  are  recommended  to  promote 
teachers  according  to  merit,  not  confining  their  promotion  to 
the  institution  in  which  they  may  be,  but  taking  the  entire 
range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situa- 
tions of  directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have 
the  title  of  "  upper  teachers"  (ober-Iehrer),  the  others  being 
designated  simply  as  "  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of 
the  regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
sons competent  to  discharge  these  duties  increases  very  much 
as  the  grade  of  instruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasia  varies  very  materially  from  this 
recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable,  in  the  higher  classes,  that 
the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his  own  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject, 
or  to  subjects  much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed 
together  in  the  enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mathematics,  beyond  the  mere  elements,  the 
physics  and  physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  less 
elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal  music  In  the  case  of 
the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the  very  ban- 
ning, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  JSTumber  of  hour$  of  recitation.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty- 
two  per  week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may 
with  propriety  be  exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to 
complete  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  French  colleges  there 
are  but  twenty  hours  of  regular  obligatory  instruction  per 
week.  This  difference  alone  would  go  far  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  that  in  the  gymnasia,  the  written  course  of 
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studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments»  while  in  the 
royal  colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.  That  in  the  for* 
mer,  all  branches  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  while  in  the 
latter,  in  practice,  some  are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appro- 
priate parts  of  a  regular  course  of  studies.  The  Prussian 
ministry  asserts,  very  justly,  that  four  hours  every  morning,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  four  times  a  week,  may  be  passed 
in  a  well  ventilated  school-room,  without  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition ;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  found, 
in  fact,  generally,  but  little  objection  to  the  arrangements,  in  this 
respect,  in  these  institutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia, 
in  general,  that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betokened 
a  higher  state  of  health  than  that  of  the  lower,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  overworked.  The  men- 
tal  labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  indicated  by  thirty-two 
hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it  would  be  from  the 
same  time  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one  of  our 
own  establishments  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversa- 
tion and  by  lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus 
devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has 
been  learned  by  study  at  other  times.  The  school-boards  are 
requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of  thirty-two  hours  per  week 
to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  tim^ 
which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the  instructions.  This 
plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  the  languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in 
the  system.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French 
earlier  than  in  the  third  class,  which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  history  may  be  substituted  for 
physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general  review  of  that  branch, 
as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  recommended.    Drawing 
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and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
upil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 
The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should 
be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few 
branches  every  day. 

Flan  of  ■tudiet  arranged  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Pnuaia  by  the  Mini«try  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  October  24th,  1837. 
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After  tracing  the  particulars  of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia,  vfe  shall  be  better  able  than  now  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  institutions  already  described,  as 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  several  courses,  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  to  each,  will  then  be  known.   I  may  remark,  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  that  the  subjects  taught  are  not  very 
difierent  from  those  constituting  the  course  of  the  French  col- 
leges, and  that  in  reference  to  British  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  different  subjects,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, more  nearly  resembles  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  already 
described,  than  one  of  the  endowed  English  grammar  schools. 
5.  Study  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  re- 
marks, that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should 
have  preparation  to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own 
resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  amount  of  private  study 
should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent    The  regulations, 
therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  there 
shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due 
amount  of  such  work  in  the  diiferent  classes,  in  detail    Every 
teacher  should  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually 
given  are  accurately  noted,  so  that  the  director  may  see  at 
any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  been 
conformed  to.    The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  must  be 
regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise-books,  to  asceilain  the  progress 
and  the  propriety  of  the  exercises.    German  and  Latin  compo- 
sitions are  to  be  especially  attended  to.    Themes  on  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  are  not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must 
labour  both  for  the  matter  and  language,  are  forbidden.    The 
teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects  known  to  the  pupils  for 
these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  DurcUion  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years;  the  three  lower, 
each,  in  one  year,  and  the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus 
a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would  leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen. 
The  provincial  school-board  may  determine  the  period  of  the 
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year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from  class  to  class.  In 
the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on  account  of 
numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reason* 
ably  proficient  in  all 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1834, 
on  this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous 
constructions,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  point- 
ed out  The  first  of  these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
which  the  pupils  are  able  to  go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for 
examination,  determines  the  character  of  their  certificate  of  ca- 
pacity, while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that  this  ex- 
amination requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that 
class  cannot  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next 
refers  to  the  specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation on  the  difiTerent  subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has  been  misconstrued  so  far 
as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  preparing  pupils 
the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  consistent 
with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  found  not  too  high  and  calculated  to  promote 
sound  instruction  and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the 
excitement  of  these  examinations  appears  to  act  injuriously  on 
certain  temperaments,  the  ministry  authorizes  the  examining 
commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examination* 
in  cases  where  they  see  cause  to  do  so.  The  ministry  declines 
omitting  the  examination  on  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers^  ^.  The  ministry  states, 
as  the  remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  ne- 
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glecting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teachings  still  follow  the 
old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
system:  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  university 
professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  to  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon 
the  classes.  The  ministry  remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  judging  personally  whether  such  criticisms  are  well  founded 
or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  are  too 
severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable 
to  all  varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can 
be  pointed  out  Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the 
results  of  his  instruction,  and  adopt  freely  the  advice  or  exam- 
{de  of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their  art  The  directors  of 
gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the  classes  of  their 
teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that 
the  system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the 
course  of  observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
importance  of  making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observa- 
tion is  thus  directly  inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1886,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing, 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, the  provincial  school-boards  are  enjoined  to  give  efiect  to 
the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the  situations  of  ordinary  or 
class  teachers  (ordinarii),  those  only  who  have  shown  decided 
capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give  such  an 
extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 
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The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books 
are  provided  for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regulating 
the  details  of  the  programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This 
authority  obviously  leaves  the  most  essential  points  of  instruc- 
tion within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from 
the  ministry  states  that  representations  have  been  made  from 
many  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical 
education  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
systems.  The  necessity  for  due  physical  development  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gymnasia  which  receive 
day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  not  injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes 
depending  upon  the  school.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case 
is  admitted  to  be  different  A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  these  establishments,  when  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When  r^ular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
school-board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of 
the  institution. 

I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of 
children  entirely  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems 
to  me  very  unwise;  particularly  so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else 
is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth  are  always  glad  to  engage 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are  furnished  to  them. 

10.  Religious  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be 
given  according  to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  coramunica* 
tion  of  the  foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. 
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The  circular,  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  proba- 
bly because  it  was  considered  by  all  as  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  general  it  is  very  mild.  Each  instructor  manages  his  class 
in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  director,  and 
hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Harsh  punish* 
ments,  and  personal  violence,  are  discountenanced  in  all  the 
classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
admonitions,  are  the  favourite  methods  of  discipline.  I  no  where 
saw  the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the 
youth  of  the  upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties 
without  the  necessity  for  more  than  occasional  admonition,  and 
exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gentlemen  in  whatever  situation  I 
met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme  resort  when  a  teacher 
fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  however, 
I  was  informed,  is  rarely  necessary. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  part  which  the  director  of  a  gym« 
nasium  takes  in  the  discipline,  and  the  references  made  to  his 
relation  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  may  be  inferred.  The  director,  in 
fact,  represents  the  central  authority,  from  which  his  appoint- 
ment emanates,  and  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  meetings  only  for  specific  purposes  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies.  The  system  of  organ- 
ization of  the  school  resembles  that  of  the  government. 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study 'do  not  differ  from 
those  in  other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  excitement  is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  gene- 
ral, than  in  the  French  colleges.  Emulation  is  encouraged, 
but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;  afterwards, 
they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at  the 
examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  com- 
positions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recita- 
tion, and  at  the  half  yearly  examinations.     Prizes  are  not 
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given  as  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  some  special  ones  in 
certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gynmasiay  as  regulated  by 
the  central  authority,  requires,  as  already  stated,  to  complete 
it,  some  account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examination 
prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten-priifung),  and  of 
the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for  the  final 
examination  occupy  fifty  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and 
time  of  the  examination.  2.  The  authorities  by  whom,  and 
under  whose  direction,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted. 
3.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination.  4.  Tlie 
kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satis- 
factorily, and  the  privileges  attached  to  it 

First  The  persons  to  be  examined,  &c.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  embrace  one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of 
three  or  four  years  at  a  university,  must,  before  matriculating 
at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  examination;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  made  himaelf 
duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful  entrance 
upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made  in 
a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium 
must  have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a 
year  each,  except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  a  year  in  this  class.  Hiree  months' 
notice  of  their  intention  to  stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  who  advises 
with  them  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right  to  prevent  any 
pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from  coming 
forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  ex- 
amination  in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select 
They  are  required  to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of 
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masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency,  and  are  examined 
at  a  different  time  from  the  regular  students. 

Second.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is 
a  committee  for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
masters  who  have  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  consistory.  This  latter  member  presides,  and  his 
appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the 
examination.  The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the  oral  exami- 
nations. 

Third.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  exami- 
tions  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in 
general,  and  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology.  Religion,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy. 
The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen  by  the 
royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have 
never  been  treated  specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  same  subjects  for  composition,  which  are  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The  candidates  are  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and  remain  there 
during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the  charge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  ma- 
thematical tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a 
German  prose  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern 
the  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  style  of  com- 


*  In  the  grand  dnchy  of  Pown,  the  Polish  language  ii  abo  one  of  the  aubjects. 
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position  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a  Latin  extempore*  and 
a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has  been  treated  in 
the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek  author, 
which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
GreeL  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in 
analysis,  taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates 
who  desire  it,  may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for 
passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatica:]  analysis.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  several  written  exercises  is  as  follows: — 
For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin  composition,  five  hours; 
Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation*,  three  hours; 
translation  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French  composi- 
tion, four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required^  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed 
for  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  imme- 
diately follow  each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination*  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first 
class  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  unless  the  royal  commis- 
sary directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are,  first,  the  general 
grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language,  the  chi^ 
epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  clas- 
sics. Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  ability  of  the 
candidates  to  render  the  author  with  judgment  and  taste  being 
put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their  grammatical  and  archeological 
acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon  Greek 
grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.     Fourth: 

^  An  exercise  in  which  the  master  speaks  in  Grerman  to  the  pupil,  who  rnnsf^ 
fUider  the  German  into  Latin,  in  writing. 
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translatioiis  from  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the 
language.  Fifth:  questions  upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dog- 
mas and  morals,  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth:  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theorem,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry.  Seventh: 
in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
country,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography. 
Eighth:  in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its 
subjects.  Ninth:  in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated 
by  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Tenth;  on  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic.  The  future  theological  stu- 
dent must,  besides,  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Fourth.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  it  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already 
alluded  to  as  conducting  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  taken  during  its  course,  each  mem- 
ber having  a  vote.  Those  students  who  are  deemed  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  a  certificate  called  a 
^certificate  of  maturity"  (maturitats-zeugniss),  the  others  are 
remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  six  months,  for  another  examination,  unless  they 
are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is,  in  gdheral,  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  id 
sometimes  made  in  favour  of  those  who  show  great  attainments 
in  the  languages  or  mathematics;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  diflerent 
subjects  upoii  the  profession  which  they  intend  to  embrace  is 
considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms  are  presented 
by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con^ 
duct,  these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.   The 
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certificate  of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which 
he  has  been  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class;  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  towards  his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his 
moral  deportment  in  general;  his  character  for  industry,  and 
his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination,  specifying  the 
result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the  mas- 
ters of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective 
departments;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the 
university,  and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasium. 
These  certificates  are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  sto* 
dents  of  the  gymnasium  with  suitable  remarks.  The  certificate 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a  youth  to  be  matriculated 
in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
lology, in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  oflice 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at 
the  universities.  Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation 
may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Students  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and 
whose  parents  demand  it,  are  entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating 
the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient;  they  may  enter  the 
university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly.  This 
registry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of 
inscription.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of 
a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary service,  provided  they  report  themselves  at  a  specified 
time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and 
pedagogical  seminaries  (philologische  seminare,  padagogische 
seminare).  One  of  the  first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Greifswalde, 
and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin,  Stettin,  Breslaw, 
Halle,  Kttnigsbeiig,  and  Miinster.    Besides  these,  there  is  a 
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seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn.*  The  number  of  students  in  these  semina- 
ries is  limited,  not  exceeding  eight  in  general,  and  as  their 
organization  will  doubtless  be  much  changed  when  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  circular  to  the  provincial  authorities, 
with  an  abstract  of  which  this  article  begins,  is  performed,  I 
have  concluded  to  omit  any  special  description  of  them.  Candi- 
dates, as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  are  examined  by  a  royal 
scientific  commission,  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  school-board. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  professors  of  the  universities. 
The  examinations  are  of  different  grades,  but  of  these  only  the 
first  is  obligatory;  the  teacher  being  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
career  of  instruction,  in  which  he  shows  his  powers  quite  as 
well  as  by  examination.  First,  for  license  to  teach  (pro  facul- 
tate  docendi),  the  teacher  being  attached  or  unattached.  This, 
when  complete,  includes  an  examination  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  physics 
and  natural  history,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy and  theology,  with  specimens  of  reading.  The  grade  of 
examination  differs  according  to  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
authority  to  teach  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes. 
After  passing  this  examination,  a  yearns  trial  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  teacher  can  be  confirmed  in  any  place.  This  year  of 
probation  may  dispense  with  the  following  or  second  exami- 
nation, which,  however,  cannot  take  place  before  its  expiration* 
The  second  examination  is  for  a  place  (pro  loco),  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  situation  is  tried. 
The  third  is  for  promotion  (pro  ascensione),  and  consists 
usually  in  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  commission. 
The  fourth  is  for  the  directorship  (colloquium  pro  rectoratu). 
These  three  examinations  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  protect  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  teachers 
on  the  other,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  general  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  usually  done. 


*  Sutiatischai  Handlnieh  der  d0Qticli«n  GjmnMien,  tod  Prof.  Dr.  Brtmii  imd 
Dr.  TheoUld,  1837,  |i.  46. 
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The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  to  the  inte- 
rior organization  of  the  gymnasia,  produces  varieties  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  describing  the  courses  of  three  gymnasia,  of 
which  one  (the  gymnasium  at  Pforta),  leans  very  far  towards 
the  strict  classical  system ;  a  second  (the  Frederick  William 
gymnasium  at  Berlin),  represents  the  .average  system  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  of  this  grade,  and  a  third  (the  real  gym- 
nasium of  Berlin),  is  the  opposite  of  the  first  The  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  of  Berlin  is  the  representative  of  a  class 
containing  no  less  than  five  individuals  in  the  capital  itself, 
while  the  real  gymnasium  stands,  thus  far,  alone  in  its  arrange- 
ments. Both  these  gymnasia  are  day-schools,  while  that  of 
SchulpfoFta,  one  of  the  old  Saxon  *^  prince  schools,'*  is  a  board- 
ing-school, and  will  aflbrd  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  internal 
organization. 

Some  of  the  philologists  of  Germany,  especially  of  southern 
Germany,  consider  that  injurious  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  pure  classical  system  of  the  gymnasia  by  the  Prussian 
schools,  while  some  of  the  reformers  consider  them  as  not 
going  far  enough  in  their  changes.  Reason  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  between  the  extremes  of  party  opinions,  and  sustains  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

Frederick  William  Gtmitasium  or  Berlin. — ^This  institution 
dates  from  1707,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  **  real 
school"  of  Mr.  Hecker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and 
is  independent  of  the  real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has 
the  same  director,*  and  that  the  preparatory  classes  are  in 
the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the 
pupils  are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  those  contained  in  the  general  accoimt  of 
the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1637,  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed 
by  fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and 
third  classes  are  subdivided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 

*  Director  Spilleke,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  opportanitiei  of  ▼isiting' 
both  institattone,  and  for  printed  and  MS.  docum^ta  relating  to  them. 
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lower,  pursuing  difierent  courses,  and  both  divisions  of  the 
third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  con- 
venience of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a 
year,  except  in  the  first,  which  is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who 
enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through  the  studies, 
will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numberd 
of  the  several  classes  in  1837  were,  in  the  first,  fifty-four;  in 
the  upper  second,  thirty-two;  lower  second,  forty-seven;  upper 
third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six;  second  division,'  or  B, 
thirty-six ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight;  division 
second,  or  B,  thirty-two }  fourth  class,  fifly-five;  fifth,  fifty- 
seven  ;  and  sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly 
forty-four  pupils^  who  are  at  one  time  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the 
university,  viz.,  ten  who  intended  to  study  law,  three  medicine, 
five  theology,  one  theology  and  philology,  one  philosophy,  and 
one  political  economy,  finance,  &c.,  (cameralistic).  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class;  out  of  this  number  two 
were  two  years  and  a-half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had 
been  in  the  gymnasium  less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in 
the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leaving  the  gymiiasium 
was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respect- 
ively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It 
appears^  thus,  that  on  the  average^  the  pupils  actually  enter  at 
ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as  required  by  rule. 

Thb  Cologne  Real  Gymn asiux. — This  name  is  explained, 
the  former  part  by  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  which  the 
institution  is  placed,  and  the  term  *<  real"  from  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  amount  of  the  scientific  branches,  called  **  real," 
than  is  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  in  general 
This  institution  was  placed  upon  its  present  footing  in  1824, 
and  received  its  full  development  in  1829.* 

*  It  was  founded  by  ProfeMor  Fischer,  w^dl  known  by  his  work  on  physics, 
and  is  now  directed  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Aagust,  who  has  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Fischer  in  matters  both  of  seienoe  and  education. 
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The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  twice  a-year,  namely* 
at  Easter  and  in  October.  The  limits  of  age  beyond  which  a 
youth  cannot  enter  are  eight  and  thirteen  years.  The  qualifi- 
cations are  nearly  those  already  referred  ta 

There  were,  in  1836-7,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils 
in  this  institution,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
eleven  teachers  and  ten  assistants.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  fact,  like 
the  divisions  in  the  other  gymnasium,  distinct  classes.  The 
number  of  the  several  classes  are:  first  class,  twenty-one;  upper 
second  class,  twenty-three;  lower  second  class,  fourteen;  upper 
third  class,  forty;  lower  third,  sixty-six;  fourth  class,  division  A, 
sixty-nine;  fourth  class,  division  B,  sixty-four;  fifUi  class,  fifty- 
nine  ;  sixth  class,  forty-three.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  rising  in- 
stitution in  the  large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1835, 
eight  pupils  passed  to  the  university,  and  in  1836  four,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  went  to  other  avocations 
with  certificates. 

The  Gthvasium  of  Pforta  originated  in  the  sequestration  of 
the  funds  of  a  monastery,  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  first  pupils  were 
admitted  in  1543.  In  1815  the  school  passed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  courses  were  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  other  gymnasia  of  Prussia.*  The  founda- 
tion yields  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  pupils,  in  1838,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  in  part  or  entirely  beneficiaries.  These  are 
called  "alumni,"  or  "intraners,"  while  the  others,  termed  "ex- 
traners,"  receive  their  education  free^  but  lodge  in  the  houses 
of  the  professors.t 

Pupik  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  school-board  at  Mag- 

*  To  Uia  pratent  rector,  Dr.  Kirehner,  I  am  indebted  for  a  Ywy  kind  leoep* 
tioQ  at  Uiia  achool,  the  more  acceptable  that,  daring  the  winter,  at  which  time 
my  Tint  was  made,  the  village  near  is  quite  oat  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
and  but  aeantily  provided  with  accommodation  adapted  to  the  aeaaon. 

t  Paying  one  hundred  and  aeventy.five  dollars  per  auium  for  lodging,  dec 
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deburgh,  in  part  on  direct  application,  and  in  part  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  communes  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  who 
have  a  right  to  the  places.  The  rules  of  application  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  claim  of  the  applicant  found  valid,  he  is 
sent  hy  the  school-board  to  Pforta  for  examination.  This  re- 
quires the  qualifications  for  the  third  class  of  an  ordinary  gym- 
nasium, only  the  three  upper  classes  existing  in  this  school,  and 
is  very  rigid. 

The  two  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  subdivided  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  gymnasia  gene- 
rally. The  instructors  are  a  rector,  an  inspector,  six  professors, 
and  four  adjuncts,  besides  four  masters  for  vocal  music,  writing, 
drawing,  and  dancing.  The  course  in  each  entire  class  is  two 
years,  so  that  in  six  years  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
may  pass  through  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  these 
classes  and  divisions  were,  in  1837,  after  the  Easter  examina- 
tion— ^first  class,  thirty-five;  second  class.  A,  twenty-one;  second 
class,  B,  thirty-one;  third  class,  A,  forty-two;  third  class,  B, 
forty-four;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  twenty-two  graduates;  of  these,  seven  passed 
to  the  university  to  study  medicine,  four  to  study  law,  four  law 
and  political  economy,  three  theology,  one  law  and  philosophy, 
one  philology,  one  philology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one 
philology  and  mathematics. 

To  give  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  minutiae  of  their  grammar  studies  in  the  classics,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the  professors,  six  hours  of  special  recitation 
are  made  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class,  four 
in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  to  members  of  the  first  class.  For 
nine  days  before  the  half-yearly  examinations  there  are  no 
recitations,  the  pupils  being  employed  in  preparation  in  their 
study-rooms. 

The  collection  of  models  for  the  course  of  drawing  and  of 
physical  apparatus  is  small,  but  is  increased  annually  by  means 
of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  pupils  are  divided  for  study  into  twelve  groups,  each 
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one  of  which  occupies  a  room.  The  study-n>oixi8  contaiii, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  number  of  tables,  conFeniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  books  and  papers  of  the  pupils,  each  table  having 
seats  at  it  for  four.  One  of  the  first  class  sits  at  each  study- 
table,  and  has  charge  of  the  others  at  his  table,  his  duty  being 
to  assist  them  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to  keep  order;  ia  these 
offices  he  is  aided  by  a  member  of  the  second  class.  The  other 
two  scats  are  occupied  by  members  of  the  lower-second  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  A  pupil  of  the  first  class 
is  selected  to  superintend  each  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor,  who,  in  weekly  turn,  firom  which  the  director  and 
ecclesiastical  inspector  are  excepted,  has  special  charge  of  the 
discipline  and  studies,  and  who  occupies,  during  this  week  of 
duty,  a  room  in  the  building  with  the  pupils.  The  selected 
pupils,  called  inspectors,  have  a  right  to  punish  so  fiu:  as  to 
confine  a  pupil  to  the  study-room  during  play-hours,  but  are 
required,  in  grave  cases,  to  report  to  the  professor  on  duty 
(hebdomedarius),  or  to  the  director.  No  violence  is  allowed 
from  them  to  the  other  pupils.  They  are  chosen  every  six 
months  by  the  professors.  The  professor  on  duty  conducts  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  visits  the  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  after  the  pupils  have  risen  and  after  they  retire,  presides 
at  the  table,  and  superintends  the  special  recitations  made  by 
the  younger  to  the  elder  pupils. 

In  the  dormitories,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  sections, 
each  one  composed  of  two  study-divisions,  and  occupying  a 
dormitory.  The  two  inspectors  of  studies  have  charge  of  these 
rooms,  one  of  them  alternately  superintending  the  rising  and 
retiring  of  the  pupils.  Both  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  divi- 
sions, and  one  retires  with  them.  The  same  arrangement  is 
followed  in  washing.  The  pupils  bring  water  for  their  rooms^ 
but  other  menial  offices  are  done  by  servants.  The  pupils 
who  board  in  the  institution  (intraners,  or  alumni)  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  meals  as  to  intermingle  the  difllerent  classes;  thus^ 
one  from  the  first  class,  then  one  from  the  second,  then  one 
from  the  third,  are  next  to  each  other,  and  so  on»  throc^out  the 
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school,  as  far  as  the  unequal  numbers  of  the  classes  permit 
The  first  class  pupils  carve,  and  distribute  the  Sunday's  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

Simple  cases  of  discipline  are  disposed  of  by  the  inspectors, 
or  the  professor  on  duty  (hebdomedarius),  or  the  rector,  or,  if 
occurring  in  the  recitation-room,  by  the  professor  in  whose 
room  it  occurs.  More  difficult  ones  are  reported  to  the  board 
of  professors,  which  meets  for  this  purpose,  and  to  di3cuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  institution,  once  a  week.  The  highest 
punishment,  consistent  with  retaining  the  pupil,  is  solitary  con- 
finement, with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water;  for  offences  re- 
quiring great  severity,  dismission  is  applied.  The  inspectors  of 
studies  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
professors.  The  rector  presides  at  them,  and  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  hebdomedarius  and  inspectors,  and  instructions 
are  issued  to  them.  The  following  provision  of  discipline  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial  Every  pupil,  on  his  admission, 
is  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  professor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  look  to  his  well-being  in  every  respect,  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  correspond  with  his  parents.  The  extraners 
dwell  entirely  with  the  professors,  having  study-rooms  in  their 
houses. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  receives  much  attention. 
A  fine  garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  in  which  gymnastics 
are  practised.  Frequent  walks  are  taken,  when  the  weather 
permits,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  pupils  bathe  in 
a  neighbouring  stream.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
long  excursions  are  made  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  professors  and  their  families. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  is  controlled  by  a 
steward,  who  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  whose  accounts  are 
inspected  by,  an  agent  from  the  ministry  of  finance  of  the  king- 
dom. The  farm  is  rented  to  an  individual,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  supply  of  the  common  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows.  Rise  at  6i 
A.  M.,  have  prayers  at  6i,  and  breakfast.  Instruction  begins 
at  7.    Study  from  8  to  9.    Recitation  from  9  to  10.    Study 
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from  10  to  11.  Recitation  from  11  to  12.  At  12  dine,  and 
have  recreation  until  2  P.  M.  Recitation  from  2  to  4.  Study 
and  teaching  of  the  third  class  by  the  first,  from  4  to  5.  Study 
from  5  to  7.  Supper  at  7,  and  prayers.  Study  until  9.  The 
under  classes  retire,  and  the  first  class  study  until  10.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  gjrmnastic  exer- 
cises,  and  go  to  bathe  between  5  and  7,  instead  of  studying. 

In  this  arrangement  the  study  and  recitation  hours  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  and  such  is  the  general  rule,  which  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  upon  by  the  voluntary  courses,  and  also  by 
those  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  which  are  not 
attended  by  all  the  pupils. 

Courses  cf  instruction  in  the  three  foregcing  gymnasia.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  three  of  these 
gymnasia,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  in- 
struction, mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry),  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  Hebrew  for 
theologians.  In  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  there  is  a 
course  of  the  elements  of  philosophy.  In  the  real  gynmasium 
there  are  courses  of  English,  of  technology,  and  of  chemistry. 
At  Pforta,  dancing  is  taught  as  the  means  of  giving  an  easy 
carriage,  and  with  gymnastics  and  swimming,  in  their  a^^ro- 
priate  seasons,  as  a  means  of  health.  So  different  are  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  Germany  from  those  which  have  the  ascend- 
ancy among  us,  that  in  this  institution,  directed  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  under  clerical  authority  in  its  minuter  regulations, 
occasional  balls  are  given,  in  which  the  first  class  are  allowed 
to  take  a  part 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  full  view  of  the  differences  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  I  have  placed  their 
details*  in  parallel  columns  upon  the  same  page,  reserving  re- 
marks upon  them  until  the  close  of  this  exposition.  This  ab- 
stract of  the  courses  will  be  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

*  Ttkan  firom  the  programmai  for  the  summer  term  of  1836,  and  the  winter 
of  1836-7,  kindly  iumiflhed  me  on  my  visits  to  the  several  schools,  by  the 
directors  Spilleke,  Angnst,  and  Kirchner. 
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time  occupied  in  each  branch  during  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction. The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  different 
classes  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the 
regular  branches  in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  subjects  of 
study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in  each 
of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes.  The  course  of  the  Pforta 
school  begins  only  with  the  third  class,  and  hence  the  right 
hand  column  is  vacant  in  the  lower  classes.  The  four  lower 
classes  of  the  real  gymnasium  may  be  taken  as  equivalents  to 
the  three  of  the  Frederick  William  g3rmnasium;  the  classes  do 
not  precisely  correspond,  but  the  leading  features  of  the  courses 
of  all  above  the  lower  third  are  similar. 

The  extemporalia  spoken  of  in  the  courses  of  language,  con« 
sist  of  written  translations  maide  on  the  spot  by  the  pupils  into 
a  foreign  language,  of  sentences  spoken  in  the  vernacular  by 
the  teacher.  These  sentences  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
teacher  who  renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
course,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called. 

FksdbrickWilliax      Rsal  GTKNAsnnc.         Gtmkasiux  of 
Gtmnasium.  Schulpfoeta. 

Sjztb  Cukflf,  thirty  houn.     Sixth  Class,  thirty  hours. 

XoftA,  tea  hourSi  Latin^  torn  hours. 

Inflections   of  nouns,       InflectioDs  of  the  parts 

dte.  Compsrisoiis.  Con^  of  speech  preceding  the 

Jngation  of  the  indicative  regular    verbs     in    Olto 

moods  of  regular  and  of  Schuls*s  school  grammar, 

some    irregular    verbs.  A  written  exercise  once  a 

IVanslation  from  Blume*s  week. 
elementary  book.    Exer- 


finm  Blnme.    Ex- 
temporalia. 

(TiTMm,  four  hears.  Gtrman^  four  hours. 

Etymology  and   syn-         Grammar.        Syntax. 


tax.  Exerdsss  in  writing    Reading  exercises  in  Au- 
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FnxDMWLcmWihiiAM.     Rxal  GrxvAnox*         ChnorAnux  of 

Gtmhasiux.  ScHUIiFVOSTJU 


upon  lobjcctt  ptovioiMfy  fut's  tttidtt*    Msmtim 

namled.     JBierciMs  in  of  storiei   toU    bj    tht 

orthognphj, reading, and  teacher.    Drrlamation. 
dcrlaiiniiif 

J^vaeftt  time  hoon.  .RvneAy  fiior  homa. 

Etymology,  to  indnda  Klwnwita  of  gruaamr 

the   avxiliary  Yerba,  in  to  the  regolar  verba.  Read. 

Herrmann*i     grammar,  ing    and    tnnahitifla    in 

Oral  and  written  ezer-  Hecker'a  Beader. 

Ciaea.   |^^>«<if wy  aiM^  fyna, 

laltffiii    Rg^yyjfua  on  the 
mlee  from  the  grammar. 

Mtdigiant  two  hoora.  BeUgUm,  two  hoara. 

Bible  hiitory   of  the  Bible  hiatoiy.  Explana- 

Old    Teatament     Com-  ttooofLuther'aCatechiam. 

mitting  to  memory  ae*  Committing   to   memory 

lected  Teraea.  Bible  atoriea  and  veraea. 

Cftograpky,  two  honm.  Oeagrafkjft  ftor  hoara. 

Delineation  of  the  out-  General  gec^pmi^y,  m^ 

linea  of  Europe,  AfKca,  eording  to  A.  H5rachel- 

Aaia,  and  America,  from  mann*8  outline. 

determinate  pointa  given. 

Difiaiona  of  the  coon* 

triea,  with  their  principal 

eitiea,  rivera,  and  moun- 

laina. 

Jntfoiy,  two  honra. 

Biographiea  from  gene- 
ral hiatory. 

Ariihiutie,  fimr  houra.  ArithmetiCt  five  honra. 

The  fiiur  ground  rulea.  Hie   elementary  rulea 

whh  denominate  whole  with  whole  numbera. 
numbera.  Hieir  applica- 
tiooa* 

WriHngt  three  houra.  Wriiing^  three  honra. 

Elementa  of  round  and  Elements  of*  forma  of 

running  hand.  Dictation,  writing.     Writing   from 

Writing  from  oopy-alipa.  oopy-alipa. 

Dr^wimgt  two  houra.  Drawings  two  houra. 

Ezaraiaee  in  drawing  Drawing  of  linea  and 

linea.  other    ezerciaea    of   the 

band.    Drawing  from  en* 
gTavinge. 
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FrbdbkiokWillxax     Rxal  Gtmnamttx. 
Gtxnasivx. 


Gyxnasium  of 

SoaULPFORTA. 


Fifth  Clam,  twenty-nine 
hoon* 

Loltn,  ten  hoan. 

Etymology.  Use  of  the 
prepositions.  The  ae- 
ensaltire  before  an  infini' 
tiye,  practised  oraUy  and 
In  writing,  and  extem- 
pore, and  in  ezennses. 
Translations  from 
BIunie*s  Reader. 

fi^cnmni,  ftor  honrs. 

Parsing,  reading,  and 
declamation.  T^TTftrriitftt 
on  narrations. 

JVend^  three  hours. 

Etymology,  hy  oral 
and  written  exercises. 
Easier  stories  from  Herr- 
mann's Reader. 

ReUgion^  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  the  gos» 
pels,  according  to  St 
BCatthew  and  St  Lnke. 
Committing  to  memory 
the  principal  &ets. 

Cftogrtiphf^  two  hoars* 

Reriew  of  the  Ust 
year's  coarse.  RiTcrsand 
moontains  of  Earope, 
and  chief  townsv  in  oon- 


Futb  Class,  thirty  hoars. 

Xottfi,  six  hoars. 
Inflections  of  words,  in- 
elnding  the  Tcrbs,  from 
Schalz*s  grammar.  Trans- 
lations in  Angast*s  and 
Gediite's  Reader. 


Cfermanj  fbnr  hoars. 

Syntax.  Weekly  writ- 
ten exerdses.  Orthogra- 
phy.   Declamation. 

French^  three  hoars. 

Irregular  yerbs.  Trans- 
lations flrom  German  into 
French,  and  Tice-Tersa. 

ReZ^gton,  two  hoars. 

Explanation  of  Luther's 
Catechism.  Excerpts  £rom 
the  New  Testament  CodIf- 
mitting  to  memory  fibcts 
andTcrses. 

Qtogr9fky^  one  hoar. 

Reriew  of  the  last  year's 
coarse. 


itrifAmsKc,  fcor  hoaia. 

Review  of  the  pnced- 
ia^.    Fraetions. 


Atslsry,  three  hoars. 

Extracts  from  fiottiger's 
General  History,  relating 
to  aneient  history  and  the 
yni^l^  ages. 

ArUknutie^  three  hoars. 

Reriew  of  firactions. 
Loss  and  gain.  Easy  ex- 
amples of    interest  and 
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Frsdebick William     Rbal  GncRAmjii* 
GTMiiAsnni. 

pnetioe.  MenUl  aritliiiia- 
tic,  the  fimr  graand  mlet 
in  whole  niimben  and 
fractiona.  Solation  of  eaay 
questions. 

Gtomtirfff  two  hooiv* 
Introdoctoiy  ezerdMi. 

WriHng,  two  hoars.  Wriinig,  two  hours. 

Running-hand      from        As  in  the 
oc^-slips. 

Drmwingt  two  hoars. 

Drawing  from  bodies, 
terminated  bj  planes  and 
straight  lines. 


GnOIAfllUM  OF 
ScUULFFOMTAa 


DroiDtiy,  two  hoars. 
As  in  the 


FooKTB  Clais,  twenty* 
eight  hoars. 

Lofin,  ten  hoars. 

Review  of  etymology. 
Tb»  principal  rales  en- 
fiiroedbyoral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  and  eztem- 
poralia.  Translation  from 
JaooVs  Reader  and  Com. 
Nepos. 


CTsrvMii,  three  hoars. 

Compositians  on  sub- 
jects prerioosly  read.  De- 
fflamatiffiiT  R^«^iffg  from 
Kalisch*s  Reader.    Pars- 

JVendk,  two  hoars. 

Review  of  etymology. 
Irregular  verbs.  Reci- 
procal verbs.  Anecdotes 
and  narrations  from 
Herrmann's  Grammar, 
and  eommitting  the  prin- 
cipal to  memory. 


Singings  two  hoars. 
Knowledge  of  notes. 

LowBE  FoiTftTB,  thirty-two 
hoars. 

Xetin,  six  hoars. 
Exercises,  fit>m  Ao- 
gost's  Practical  Exercises^ 
in  inflections.  Syntax  from 
August's  Guide  to  Trans- 
lation. Written  exercises^ 
extemporalia.  IVanslation 
of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Blame's  Reader.  Irregur 
lar  inflectbns. 

Cfermofi,  three  hours. 
Grammar,    with     oral 
and  written  exercises. 


l<Vtiidk,  three  hoars. 

Irregular  declensions. 
Translation  from  Hecker's 
Reader.  Translations  from 
Duvinage.  Rules  from 
Knebel's  Grammar. 
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FsaoaBxoKWnxiAK     Rbal  Gthicabzum. 

OrMNASIUM. 


GYHNABItH  OF 
SCHULPFOBTA* 


Edigion^  two  hours. 

Goipe],  ■coordingr  to 
8t  Matthew,  ezphuned. 
Venes  and  psahns  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

€feografky^  three  hoora. 

Political  geography  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Review  of 
the  geography  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


ArUhmetie^  three  honrs. 
Review  of    fractions. 
Simple    and    compound 
proportion.   Partoerahip. 
Simple  interest 

Oeometnft  one  hour. 
Knowledge  of  forms, 
treated  inductively. 


Rtligiont  one  hour. 

Bible  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Exercises. 
Verses  learned  by  heart 

Otography,  one  hour. 

Germany  m  particular. 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia. 


HiHoryt  two  hours. 

General  history.  Mo- 
dem history,  with  special 
reference  to  German  hift< 
tory. 

Arithmetic^  two  hours. 

Loss  and  gain.  Interest 
August's  Complete  Manual 
of  Mathematics,  partr  1 
to  7. 

Oeometry,  four  hours. 
Parts  1  to  7  of  August's 
Manual  of  Mathematics. 

Natural  HUtonft  four 
hours. 

General  view  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Natural  history  of  the 
mammalia,  vridi  demon- 
strations at  the  royal  mu- 


r,  two  hoars* 
Running-hand,     from 
eopy-slips. 


r,  two  hours. 

From  bodies  bounded 
by  carved  lines. 


Writkigt  one  hour. 
As  In  the  sixth  dass. 

Drawings  two  hours. 

From  drawings  by  the 
teacher. 

SUiging^  two  hours. 
Two  and  throe  parts. 
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Fbsdbbick William     Real  Gyxnabxuu.  Gthnabiiv  of 

GniTAaiuic.  Schitlffoxta. 

Urm  FoukthClam, 
thirty  houn. 

Latin,  ojLhoan. 

Dedenrions.  Tranala. 
tion  from  Gedike*i  Chres- 
tomathy.  Ezercins  frooi 
August*!  Guide.  Extem- 
poralia. 

German,  throe  hoon* 

Pirtidcfl.  Synonima. 
Exercises  of  style.  Oral 
ezpoeitiooa. 

French,  three  hours. 

Translation  from  the 
French  of  Dorinage's 
Guide.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Beauvais.  First 
part  of  Knebel*s  Gram- 
mar. Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia. 

MUHgum,  one  hoar. 
Chief  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  morals.  Excr- 
dses.  History  of  the  New 
Testament    Exercises. 

Otography,  two  hours. 

Hie  Germanic  Confed. 
The  Austrian  states. 

IRttory,  two  hours. 
History    of    Germany,  • 

and  sketch  of  the  French 
revolution. 

AfUkmeUc,  two  hours. 

Partnership.  Interest 
Exchange. 

Oeametry,  fimr  hours. 

Parts  5  to  9  of  August's 
ManuaL 

Naiural  Hutory,  four 
hours. 

Terminology  of  botany. 
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PhbdibickWiujak     Rbal  Gthnasiux.         QntKAsnm  qf 

GtMNASIVM.  SCHITLFFOBTA. 

Natural  history  of  birds, 
with  demonstrations  at  the 
rojal  musemn. 

Writings  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  dass. 

Drawings  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  dass. 

Singings  two  hours. 
This  class  is  voluntary. 

Lower  Third,  thirty       Lowzr  Tbiiid,  thirty-one       Lowia  Thiei),  thirty 
hours.  hours.  hours. 


Lcrttii,  eight  hoars. 

Syntax.  Rules  of  cases 
from  Zumpt  Exercises 
and  extemporalia.  In^ 
flections  formerly  learn- 
ed reviewed.  Cornelius 
Nepoe. 


Oreek^  six  houra 

Etymology,  from  Butt- 
mann*8  Grammar  to  re- 
gular verbs,  incL  Trans, 
lation  from  Greek  into 
German  from  Jacob's, 
from  German  into  Greek 
from  Bess's  Exercises. 

Chrmanj  two  hours. 

Compositions  in  narra- 
tion and  description*  De- 
clamation. 


French^  two  hours. 

Repetition  of  inflec- 
tions, and  exercises  by 
extemporalia  and  in  writ- 
ing. Translation  of  the 
&blee  fi:om  Herrmann's 
Reading  Book,8d  course. 


Latin^  seven  hours. 

Gedike's  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar,  from  August's 
Guide.  Exercises  and  ex* 
tempcffalia.  O.  Schulz's 
Latin  Anthology. 


Oreek^  four  hours. 

Inflections  to  the  verbs 
in  fAL  Translation  from 
Bttttmann's  Compendium. 


Oerman,  three  hours. 

Principles  of  versifica- 
tion, from  Wakkernagel's 
collection  of  the  Grerman 
poets.  Selections  from  the 
grammar.    Essays. 

French,  three  hours. 

Ancient  and  modem 
Greece  of  Duvinage. 
Grammar.  Exercises  and 
extemporalia. 


Latin^  fourteen  hours. 

Cesar  R  GalL  book  5 
and  book  1.  Cora.  Nep. 
Atticus.  Preface.  Milt 
Themistoe.  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses, books  8 
and  3,  expurg.  Prosody. 
Zumpt's  Grammar.  1^ 
ercises  and  extemporalia. 

Cfreek,  five  honrfc 

Translation  fhmi  Ja- 
cob's Elements.  Geogra- 
phical division  of  Europe 
and  AfKca.  Inflections 
to  irregular  verbs,  from 
Buttmann's  Eiercises. 

Oerfnan^  two  hounk 

Written  and  oral  exef^ 
dses*    Declamation. 


French* 

See  remarks  at  the 
close,  the  class  divisions 
in  this  course  not  corres- 
ponding with  those  of  the 
others. 
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FbsdbxickWilliam     Real  GnorAsiux. 
GnurABim. 


GTMKAmJM  OF 
SCBUItTVOBTA* 


Mtdigutttj  two  hoora.  ReHgiam^  one  hour.  JMigitm^  two  bomik 

Moralt  and  Christian        Catecbizatlon    on    the       Hiatory  of  David,  pait 
fiutfa.  gwpel    according   to   8t    I7  from  the  Old  Tola- 

Lake,  ment,  partly  rdaled.  Goa> 

pel  acoordiDgr  to  St  Lake 
read  and  ezplaioed.  Com- 
mitting'  to  memory  verMi 
from  the  BiUe.  Ezami. 
nation  on  the  aennon. 


Cfeograpky,  two  honra. 

Physical  geography. 
Europe  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

IBslofy,  two  honri. 
General   Tiew  of  an- 
oient  and  modem 


MtAiWutticif  fixur  hoora. 

Legendro's  Geometry, 
bookl.  Dedmala.  Al. 
gebra.  Square  and  cobe 
root 

Drawing,  two  hoora. 

Introdoetion  to  land- 
scape drawing. 


Oeagrapky,  one  horn*. 
General    geography   of 
Europe. 


Hittvry,  three  hours. 

Roman  history.  An* 
cient  geography  from 
Schmidt  Ancient  histcty 
from  Schmidt 

Mstkematietf  Bwt  hoors. 

Angast*s  Geometry, 
parte  10  and  11.  Algebra. 
Powers.  Square  root 
Simple  equations.  Sdatton 
of  examples. 


Geograpky,  three  hoan. 

General  Ezpositioo. 
America  and  northern 
and  middle  Asia.  Sooth* 
em  Asia  and  Africa. 


Mifliwiirffff,  fimrhom 

Valgar  and  dedmil 
fractions.  Similarity  of 
triangles,  and  proposi> 
tions  depending  npon 
these  properties. 


Natural  PMUtopky,  two 
hows. 

Elements  of  physics  and 
of  chemistry. 

Natural  HUtory,  two 
hours. 

Amphibii  and  fishes. 
Iiinnwm  system.  Ezcor* 
•ions. 

Besides  these  regular  stodiee  in  the  real  gymnasimn,  occupying  thirty«ooe 
hoors  per  week,  there  are  those  which  may  be  snbstituted  for  Greek,  or  assmned 
▼dontarily,  vii^-^Engluh^  two  hoars.  Inflections  of  different  parts  of  speech. 
Irregular  Terbs.    Reading  flxm  Hort*s  Reader  and  from  Heuasi^s  New  English 
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Readar.  Writing  and  drawings  two  honn  eaeht  for  those  pnpilB  who  do  not 
take  a  part  in  the  $inging  leooiui  of  two  hours,  whidi  will  be  more  fhlly  spoken 
of  at  the  ckwe.    The  same  ezercues  are  continued  in  the  following  doss. 


FbbdebickWilliah     Real  Gtxnasivie. 
Gtunasium. 


Upfbr  Tsuld  Class, 
thirty-one  hoars. 

Ldttifit  seven  honrSi 

August's  Libamenta« 
Courses,  three  and  faar. 
Syntax.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia.  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, books  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  excerpts.  Writ- 
ten translations.  Commit- 
ting to  memory  remark* 
able  passages.  Prosody. 
Theory  of  hexameters. 


Urm  Tanto  Class, 
thirty  boon. 

latin^  ten  lioors. 

Diwtion  L  Syntax, 
from  Zumpt  Review  of 
the  preceding  course. 
Oral  exercises  in  con- 
struction of  sentences. 
Written  exercises  and  ex- 
temporalia.  Cesar  BelL 
GalL,  books  1,  3,  and  7, 
in  part  Ovid's  Meta* 
morphoees,  extracts  from 
books  7  and  8.  Prosody, 
nues  from  Zumpt. 

€fr€ek^  six  hours.  Oreel^  four  hours. 

DhUUmL  Etymology,       Review  and    extension 
firom  Buttman's    Gram-    of  the  preceding  course, 
mar.    Oral  and  written    Matthin's  Greek  Reader, 
exercises  and  extempora^ 
lia.  Jacob's  Reader. 

Cttrman,  two  houn.  GemuMy  three  hoars. 

Examination  of  exer-  Reading  and  oomment- 

dses  on  historical  sub-  ing  on  the  German  classics, 

jeete.  Poetical  seleetioos  Exercises,  with  rules  for 

for  dedamatioa.  style.    Free  delivery. 

JVeaeAftwo  honia.  F^enek^  three  hoora. 

Exercises  in  trsnsia-  Selections  from  Mignet, 
tiML  Written  exercises.  TliierB,  &€.,  and  from 
Extemponlia.  Herrmann  and  BOchner's 

MsnuaL  Ezercises  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
Extemporalia. 

RtUgiom,  two  hoars.  Religion^  one  hour. 

Principal  passsges  from       Gospel,  according  to  St 


Gymnasium  of 
schulfforta. 

Ufper  Third  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Laiirif  fourteen  hours. 

Cicero,  LaBliu^  Cato 
major.  Csesar,  Bell.  Civ., 
books  3  and  3,  in  part 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
books  4, 5,  and  6,  excerpt 
Zompt's  Grammar.  In- 
flections. Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 
Exercises  in  prosody. 


Oreekf  B!9e  hours. 

Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  ex- 
tracts from  books  2  and 
3.  Buttmann's  Gram- 
mar. Irregular  verbs,  &c. 
Ditfurt's  Vocab.  Greek 
Exercises. 

Gsmum,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  exercises. 
Declamation.  Prosody, 
fi^m  Heise.  Rules  for 
formation  of  sentences. 

French, 

See  close  of  this  list 


ReligUm^  two  hours. 
History  of  the  Old  and 
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FbedesickWhaiam     Rsax  GTXif asiux. 
Gtknasiux. 

the   gospeia  gooe  orer.    Blurk,  with  catechlzation 
Genend  view  of  the  Old    npoa  it 
Tefltameat  writings. 

Htttory  and  Geography^    MRstory  and    Geography^ 
four  hours.  three  hoars. 

Roman   history,  from        History  of  the  middb 
the  Funic  Wars  to  the   -ages.    Review  of  geogra- 
destmction  of  the  west-    phy. 
em  empire.    History  of 
the   middle    ages,  three 
hours.    Review   of  the 
five  general  divisions  of 
the  world,  one  hour. 


GTHNABira   OF 
SCHULPFOBTA. 

New  Covenants,  with  ra- 
ferencea  to  the 


Gtograpky 
three 


and  ffiitwy. 


of  European  states,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Germin 
Confederation,  frcmi  Dit- 
tenberger's  Inatmctar. 


Maihematic$^  four  hours. 
Geometry.  Lcgendro, 
books  1  and  S,  and  part 
of  3.  Algebra,  with  exer* 
cises  from  Meyer  Hirsch. 


Mathematies^  mx  hours. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations.  Theorems  from 
general  theory  of  equa- 
tions. Mensuration  of  re- 
gular polygons  and  circles. 

Natural  HUtory,  four 
hours. 

Botany,  according  to  the 
natural  syetcm.  Natural 
history  of  worms. 

Lower  Secx)nd  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latinj  seven  hours. 
Half  the  year  with  up- 
per third.  The  other  half: 
Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  book  1. 
VirgiPs  JSneid,  books  1 
and  3.  Exercises  and  ex- 
temporaUa. 


BittthematieBt  Ibnr  boon. 
Algebra.  Simple  equa- 
tions. Equality  of  p&me 
rectilinear  figures,  from 
Swindeo.  EzerciMss. 


LowiA  &ioom>  Class, 
thirty-one  hours. 

Latinj  eight  hours. 

Extracti  from  Livy  and 
CiBsar  de  BelL  Civ.  Re- 
view of  Bell.  GalL,  books 
S  and  3.  Syntax*  Exer- 
cises and  extemporalia. 
Committing  to  memory 
exercises  from  Livy  and 
Cesar.  Ovid*s  Metamor- 
phoses, books  11  to  14 


Oreek,  six  hours.  Cheeky  four  hours. 

Homer*s  Odys.,  11, 19,        As  in  the  upper  third 
13,  and  14     Exercises    class, 
on  the  dialects.    Xeno- 
pbon*8  Anab.  1,  2,  and 


Lowu  Sboond  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin^  tvrelve  hoars. 

Cicero  Qrationos  in 
Cat,  pro  lege  Manil.,  pro 
Archia.  Qc  Selected 
epbtles  from  Matthis. 
Elxercises  from  Ovid,  fas- 
tis, and  Terenoo  Adel- 
phi.  Zumpt*8  Grammar. 
Farticles.  Syntax  Onu 
Exercises.  Kxtemporalia. 
Latin  verses. 

Cfreek,  five  hours. 

Xenophon*s  Anab.,  I, 
2,  and  part  of  3.  Homer*s 
Odys.,  21  to  24.  Exer- 
cises. 


ooifPARisoir  or  prdssian  otmvasia. 
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FsbdsbiokWxllxaji     Real  Gtxnasium. 
Gyxnasiuk. 

part  of  3.  Excerpts  from 
the  grammar  reviewed. 
Exercises  and  extempo- 
raUa.  Syntax. 

HebreWt  two  hoars. 

Grammar,  ending  with 
irregolar  verbs.  Easier 
parts  of  historical  books 
9f  Sciiptore  translated. 
Vocabulary  learned  by 
rote.  Exercises  on  regu- 
lar and  irregular  verbs 
out  of  the  recitation  room. 


Gtmnabiux  of 
schulffobta. 


BtibreWf  two  hours. 

Elements  of  grammar 
from  Gesenios.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Paradimes.  Vocabur 
lary  learned. 


CTerman,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  written 
exercises     and     essays, 
of  delivery. 


JVendl,  two  hours. 

Voltaire's  Charles  XII. 
Exercises  and  extempora- 
lia. 


RdxgUm^  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the 
Episdes  of  St  Paul,  with 
historical  sketches,  and  a 
view  of  the  life  of  early 
Christian  oommunitiel. 

SUtory^  three  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
the  Punic  Wars.  History 
of  the  middle  ages  con- 
cluded. General  view  of 
history. 


(Temuro,  three  hours. 

In  summer  combined 
with  upper  third  class.  In 
winter,  reading  German 
classics.  Delivery.  Es- 
says. 

French^  three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  Selections  from 
Brtkchner*s  Reader.  Gram- 
matical exerciBCs,  and 
translation  from  Enebel*s 
Grammar.    Extemporalia. 

Religion^  one  hour. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  Chris- 
tian system  of  morals. 


Oerman^  two  hours. 

View  of  tho  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  German  language. 
Principles  of  inflection. 
Essays. 

French, 
See  dose  of  this  list 


Oeography  and  /Rstory, 
three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter,  with 
upper  second.  Modern 
history,  from  1G60  to  1815, 
General  geography  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Religion^  two  hours. 

Grospel  according  to  St 
Mark,  with  suitable  Ulus- 
trations.  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  part 


HUtory^  three  hours. 

History  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Greeks,  with 
ancient  geography  from 
Lorontz*s  work. 
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FhxdebickWiixux     Rbal  Gymsamujk.        GrxvAimii  or 

GrUNASIUM.  ScBUIiFfOXTA. 

Maihematiet,  four  hoan.     Xaihematie$^  five  hoon.       Mitibf  ■ftft,  fag  hwa 

Goods,  to  proportions        Simple    and    qoadntie        Froportiooi.    Powoi 

and  simple  figures.  Ele-    equations.  Powers.  Roots,  and  roots.    SimOixitf  of 

ments  of  algebra.    Loga^    LogaritliniB.     Review   of  figures.     Cireki^  fin 

rithms.  planimetry.    Stereometry.  Swiaden.   EuroMa 

Algebraic  ezeroises. 

Mrtvrol  Atsfory,  two  Natural  Hittvry^  two 

hoars.  hours. 

Mineralogy.     Botany,         Cryptpgamic      plants, 
especially  of  native  plants.    Propagation  of  the  princi- 
pal coltivated  plants.   Mi- 
neralogy. 


ii  two  hours. 

General  properties  of 
Bodies.  Solids,  from  Flscfa- 
ex's  Natural  Philosophy. 

TTie  ooorses  of  English,  of  writing,  and  drawing,  an  as  in  thenpptftlu'' 
elass.  Besides  these,  two  hours  are  set  apart  for  oonvenatiaii  in  the  FVeDGhli]i> 
guage,  and  exercises  in  extempore  writing. 

Cfpee  Sboond  Class,          Uppir  Sboohs  Class,  Ufpib.  Bkookd  CuVi 

thirty-two  hours.                 thirty-two  hoars.  twenty-nine  boon- 

Latin^  nine  hoars.              LaHn,  seven  hours.  Zottii,  eleven  boon* 

Cicero*s  Orations,  pro        Livy,  books  29,30,31,  Cicero,  in  Ver^en^  Act 

Rose  Amer.,  de  Amic,    and  33.  Terence,  Andria.  ii.    book    4     Eaoerplfr 

deSenectote.  Livy,  books    Virgil's  JEneid,  boohs  7,  Livy,  parts  of  boob  tt 

S3  to  25,  inclusive.    Vir.    8,  9,  and  10.    Cicero  de  and  38.    Tadtos.    G«- 
gU*s  iBneid,  books  1  and    Amic     Grammatieal  tx^    mania  exesipls.  Ttsfi* 

9.    Some  eclogues  and    ercises  and  extempofalia.  JSneid,  books  9,Uyiii^ 

excerpts  from  Georgics.  13.    ExecciiBS  vai  «^ 
Exereises  and  extempo- 


ChredCt  six  hours.  €hreek^  lour  hoars.  Gndt^  six  hoaiSi 

Homer's  Iliad,  books  4  Homer's  Odys.,   books  Herodotus,    parts  of 

to  11,  inclusive.    Arrian  9  to  11.    Arrian  exped.  books  6  and  7.  Fhitireh. 

Alex,  expedition,  books  1  Alex.,    books   3    and  3.  Excerpts  from  Alexander. 

and  9.  Buttmann'sGram*  Grammatical      exereises  Homer's  Diad,  books  4 

mar,  with  exereiseeand  and  extemporaUa.  and5.  ExeroiMS  and  ox* 

extomporalia.  tenuwralia* 


OOMPARiaOH  or  PRUSSIAN  GYMNASIA. 
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FuoehxckWisliax     Rxal  Gthhasium. 
Gymvasium. 


HAreWf  two  hours. 

Books  of  Jnd^s  and 
of  Ruth,  with  exercises 
of  sjntax.  Easy  exer- 
cises, and  committing 
Tocabniary  to  memory 
oQt  of  the  class-room. 

GsrsuMi,  two  boors. 
Deliyery. 


Frenehj  two  hours. 

Excerpts  fiom  Herr- 
maim  and  Brtlchner's 
Manual  of  the  more  re- 
cant French  literature. 


iZd^ion,  two  hours. 

Christian  &tth  and  mo- 
rals. 


History,  three  hours. 

Re?iew  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  geography,  using 
the  Latin  language. 

MaikemaHes,  four  hours. 

Arithmetical  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry. 
Algebraic  exercises.  Po- 
lygons. Stereometry. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equations. 

PAytttft,  two  hours. 
General  physics.  Elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 


Hdirewt  two  hours.* 

Historical  pieces  fiom 
GreseniusV  Reader.  Book 
of  GrenesiB.  Exercises  in 
Towels  fiom  Hantschke's 
Reader.  Syntax. 

G€rma%  three  hours. 
.Varieties  of  prase  and 
poetry,    with     examples. 
History  of  National  Lite- 
rature. Essays.  Delivery. 

French,  three  hours. 

Parts  of  the  Manual  of 
Ideler  and  Nolte,  Tiz^— ex- 
tracts fit)m  Rollin,  Le  Sage, 
Molidre,  DeUvigae,  &c. 
Exercises  and  extempora- 
lia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Christian  system  of  re- 
ligion and  morals. 


HUtory,  three  hours. 

Modem  history,  from 
1500  to  1815.  General 
geography  of  Europe. 

MatKematiet,  six  hours. 
Plane  trigonometry  from 
Legendre.  Theory  of  the 
circle.  Logarithms.  Ste- 
reometry fiom  Legendre. 
Binomial.  Powers. 

Phyeics,  three  hours. 

Electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. Heatflight,  and  sound, 
from  Fischer's  Physics. 


Gymnasium  op 
schulpforta. 

Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Gesenius's  Reader, 
parts  1  and  2.  Vocabu- 
lary. Gesenius's  Gram- 
mar. Verbs  and  adverbs. 
Writing  of  Hebrew  cha- 
racters. 

Oerman,  two  hours. 
Elements  of  versifiea- 
tion,    with    essays   and 
poetical  exercises. 

French. 

See  at  the  close  of  this 
list 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings,  and 
books  of  the  evangelical 
church.   Essays. 

Hietory,  two  hours. 

History  of  Rome  to  the 
monarchy,  with  a  geo- 
graphical introduction 
fromLorentz. 

Mathematics,  four  hours. 

Progressions  and  loga^ 
rithms,  with  applications. 
Stereometry  and  'plane 
trigonometry.  Exercises. 
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FsxDBsicK William     Real  Gtxkasiitm.         Gyuvabuju  of 

GrKNASIVK.  SCHULPFOBTA. 

CAcmiff ry,  two  boon. 

Metalloids,  acids,  alka- 
lis, earths,  from  Wohler*s 
Principles.    Two  boon  of 
Toluntary  practice  in  the 
laboratory. 

Hie  coarae  of  English  in  the  real  gymnasiam,  in  thb  dasa,  is  continued  by 
reading  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  by  exercises  from  the  grammar  of  Barckbsrdt 
and  Jost  There  is  a  Toluntary  course  of  technology,  in  the  same  insUtotioo,  in 
this  class,  two  hours  per  week,  including  a  discussion  of  the  uses  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  in  the  arts,  oils,  resins,  starch,  sugar,  Slc  Methods  of  making 
acids,  salts,  glass,  earthenware,  dtc  This  daas  is  attended  by  those  who  do  not 
study  Greek.  The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  Slc  are  continued  as  in  the  lower 
third 


Fun  CLisa,  thirty-cae  Fibst  Class,  thirty-two  Fnurr  CtAsa,  twenty-oios 

hoars.  hours.  hours. 

LtHn,  eight  hoars.  Latin,  six  hours.  Latin^  ten  hours. 

Horace's  Odes,  books  Horace's    Odea,    fivm  Horaoe^s  Odes,  book  4 

8  and  4    Cicero  against  books  3  and  3.    Cicero  de  Carm.  8mc  Epist,  book 

Verres.  Tacitus,  Annahs  Officiis.    Tacitus,  Annals,  1.  Cicero  Tusc.  dispot, 

books  11  and  12,  and  ex-  books  1,  S,  and  3.  Extern-  books  1  and  4.    Tacitns, 

tracts  from  S  to  6.  Cioe-  poralia.    Written  transla-  Annals,  book  1.,  Plaotai 

I0i  Tnsc  quest    Extern-  tions  firom  German  into  captiv.        Extenporalia. 

pora    trantlations    from  Latin.  Disputations.  Written  translations  from 

German  into  Latin.    Exf  German  into  Latin.  Ia- 

oroisea.  Declamation.  tin  disputations. 

Greek,  six  hours.  Oreek,  four  hours.  Greek,  six  hours. 

Homer's   Iliad,    book  Homer's  Iliad,  books  5  Homer's  Iliad,  books 

16,  Odyssey,  books  9  to  to  9  and  10  to  14     Thu-  7and8.    Sophocles* Phi- 

16,  inclusive.     Hippias  cydides,  book  3.    Sopho-  loctctes  and  Ajax.    De- 

Miyor,   Charmidea,  and  cles's  iSdip.  tyr.      Plato,  mosthenes*  Orations,  PhiL 

Gorgiaa  of   FUto    (ex.  apolog.    Grammatical  ex-  1,  Olynth.  1,  3,  3,  for 

cerpta).  Sophocles' Edip.  ercises.  peace.    Greek  exercises 

tyr.and Antigone.  Gram-  and  extemporalia. 
matical  exercises.    Butt- 
mann's  Grammar. 

Hebrew,  two  hoars.  Hebrew,  two  hours.  Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Soooiid  Book  of  Kings.  Exodus,  and  selections  Psalms,  46  to  51.  Book 

Genesis.    Psalms,  61  to  from  the  other  historical  second  of  SamueL  Gram- 

100.    Grammatical  criti-  books  read.  The  Psalms,  mar  (Gesenius)  and  ex- 

dims  of  historical  ex-  Exercises  from  Hantscbke.  ercises. 

eerpCs,orofpsalma,asan  Sdections  fitnn  the  New 

exoroM  at  home.  Testament  in  Greek  into 
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FredbbickWilliah     Real  GYHirAsnTM. 
Gymnasium. 


Gymnasium  of 

SCHULFFOBTA. 


Oermafi,  one  hoar. 

Criticism  of  composi- 
tions.  General  grammar, 
and  history  of  the  Ger- 
man Grammar  and  lite- 
rature. 


French^  two  hours. 

Selections  from  Scribe 
and  Delavigne.  Exer- 
cises and  extern  poralia. 


Religicn^  two  hours. 
History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  the  times 
of  Gregory  VII. 

HUtory^  three  hours. 
Modem   history,    and 
review. 

J&ithematk8,  four  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry 
and  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry.  Alge- 
bra. Mensuration  and 
conic  sections.  Binomial 
theorem.  Exponential 
and  trigon.  functions. 

Phyticti  two  hours. 

Physical  geography. 
Mechanics. 

PkUoBophy^  one  hour. 
Propedeutics.  Logic. 


Hebrew.  Written  transhu 
tions  of  Psalms. 

German^  three  hours.  Oermanj  two  hours. 

Composition  and  criti-        General  history  of  Ger* 
cism  of  German  authors.       man  literature,  from  the 

middle  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the  second  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
Ballads  from  Gothe.  Com- 
positions. 

Frenehf  three  hours.  French, 

Selections  firom  Molidre,  See  the  close  of  this 
Scribe,  Delavigne,  and  list 
Pascal.  Written  and  oral 
translations  from  German 
into  French,  from  Rabe« 
ner*s  Letters,  Wieland, 
and  Schiller.  Extempo- 
ralia. 

Religion^  one  hour.  Religion,  two  hours. 

The  religions  of  anti-        Vogel's  Instructor  in 
quity.  The  Bible.  Christian  Knowledge. 

JBetory,  three  hours.  Htetory^  two  hours. 

Ancient    and    modem        Of  the  middle   ages, 
history,  from  Schmidt  from  Gregory  VII.  to  the 

Reformation. 


Maihemalies,  five  hours. 

Review  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry. Spherical  trigo- 
nometry. Geometry,  con- 
structions, equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 
Numerical  equations  of 
higher  degrees. 

Physict,  three  hours. 

Properties  of  the  gases. 
E3ectricity.  Light  Co- 
lours. 


Chemittryt  two  hours. 
The  metals. 


MathenuUie*^  four  hours. 

Conic  sections.  Per- 
mutations and  combina- 
tions. Diophantine  ana- 
lysis. Exercises  in  trigo- 
nometzy  and  geometry. 


Phytiet,  one  hour. 

General  physics.  Gene- 
ral properties  of  bodies. 
Magnetism. 
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Hm  coone  of  Engliah  in  the  real  gjmnannm  indudee  the  reeding  of  Shake- 
peare*8  Cesar  and  Hamlet,  exercises,  extemporalia,  and  oooYersatioo.  That  of 
tecfanology  b  the  same  as  described  for  the  upper  second  daes.  Those  of  draw- 
ing', Slc,  are  the  same  as  for  the  lower  third,  and  are  contiwied  or  Dot,  at  the  option 
of  the  student 

The  instmction  in  vocal  moaic  in  the  Frederick  William  gjnmaaiam  has  ml 
been  inserted  in  the  list,  because  the  classes  do  not  correspond  precisely 
those  in  the  other  branches,  especially  the  upper  classes.  There  are  fire 
Hot  vocal  music,  the  fifth  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  musical  notation 
and  singing  by  ear.  The  fourth,  time  and  cli£i,  Slc.  Exercises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony.  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part  The  third,  two  boon, 
formation  of  the  scale  of  sharps,  running  the  gamut  with  difficult  interfak,  oam- 
bined  with  the  practical  exercises  of  the  last  class.  The  second,  two  hours,  icpe- 
titton  of  tones;  sharps,  and  flats.  Formation  of  the  scale  of  flats.  Exercises  of 
songs  and  chorals,  in  two  parts.  The  first  class  is  an  application  of  what  has 
been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  science  and  art,  and  all  the  papik 
do  not,  of  course,  take  part  in  this  stage  of  the  instruction.  The  course  is  of  four 
hours  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  for  tenor  and  baas,  and  one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parts.  The  proficiency  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  popik 
perform  rery  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn*a  **  Creation,**  and  HandeTe 
••  Messiah.'* 

In  the  real  gymnasium  there  are  four  ainging^asses,  in  the  fourth  of  wiudi 
all  the  members  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  gymnasium  most  enter  fiir  elementary 
instruction.  In  the  first  or  higher  class,  the  Missa  of  Mozart,  To  Deum  of  Haydn, 
Hymn  of  Moxart,  Sampson  of  Handel,  De  Profundis  of  Gluke,  and  the  Storm  of 
Haydn,  are  practised.  Opportunities  are  also  afibrded  of  learning  instrumental 
music 

In  the  gjrmnasium  of  Pforta  there  are  five  classes,  which  have  six  r^^ular  homm 
of  instruction  and  several  extra  hours  every  week,  besides  practisings  of  particu- 
lar parts  by  individuals  and  in  the  choir. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnaaium  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  real  school,  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. At  Pforta  tliere  are  three  classes,  formed  from  the  upper  and  lower  second 
classes,  pursuing  the  same  general  method.  The  upper  and  lower  third  dasaee 
of  this  same  school  are  subdivided  into  four  sections,  each  having  one  hour's 
instruction  per  week.  All  the  pupils  receive  dancing  lessons,  and  are  divided 
for  this  purpose  into  twelve  or  thirteen  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  hour  of 
instruction  per  week.  The  same  teacher  assists  in  the  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  are  classed  in  the  real  gymnsp 
slum  under  the  head  of  dexterity  in  art  (Kunstfilhigkeiten),  and  in  that  of  Pforta 
as  arts  (KOnsten). 

The  course  of  French  language  at  Pforta  is  confined  to  the  three  upper  classes, 
which  are  divided  into  five  sections  for  this  instruction.  In  the  fifth  class  the  course 
consisti  of  inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  from  Hiraers  Grammar,  and 
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feadiag  two  boon.  In  the  fourth  chiSi  mfleetiont  o(mtiiiiied»  and  pitmoiiiiB  fixmi 
HineL  Charles  XIL  begun.  Exerciees,  two  houn.  In  the  third  dan,  Charles 
XII.  contmued ;  ajntaz ;  grammar  oontmued ;  ezerciaea,  two  hours.  In  the  second 
class  grammatical  exercises  from  Hirzel,  and  correction  of  written  exercises; 
■elections  from  Ideler  Sl  Nolte's  Reader,  two  hours.  In  the  first  class  written 
exercises  and  extemporalia;  poetical  part  of  Ideler  Sl  Nolte's  Reader. 

In  a  review  of  the  courses,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
abstract,  the  guiding  principle  of  each  of  the  three  schools 
shows  itself  completely  by  characteristic  differences  in  the 
instruction,  while  their  subordination  to  a  general  scheme  ap» 
pears  by  their  never  diverghig  from  each  other  beyond  cer« 
tiin  limits.  To  permit  this  variety  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
more  judicious  than  to  require  strict  uniformity  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  allows  a  latitude  for  youth  of  difllerent  tastes 
and  powers  of  mind  to  choose,  without  departing  from  a  pro- 
fessional career.  The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  classical 
system  would  find  too  much  of  innovation  even  in  the  school 
at  Pforta,  while  those  who  take  a  more  moderate  view  would 
consider  it  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  close  classical  train- 
ing, with  accessaries  from  the  modem  languages  and  sciences. 
The  real  gymnasium  is  the  other  extreme  of  this  class  of  secon- 
dary schools;  the  modern  languages  and  sciences  are  brought 
more  prominently  forward,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  founder  and  director  to  effect  what  they  consider  a 
doe  equilibrium;  hence  the  classical  course  difiers  principally 
in  quantity  from  that  of  the  other  schools,  following  them  closely 
in  the  authors  read  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The 
character  of  these  schools,  which  their  programmes  thus  indi- 
cate, is  borne  out  by  inspection.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
neglect  science  at  Pforta,  nor  to  neglect  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  real  gjrmnasium.  At  the  former  the  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics are  most  admirable,  and  at  the  latter  the  classics  of  the 
highest  class  which  I  heard  were  excellent  This  spirit  of  tole- 
ration, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fully  manifested  also  in  the 
Frederick  William  gymnasium.  It  constitutes  a  peculiar  part 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  is  one  source 
of  the  superior  mental  training  which  they  aflford. 
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The  courses  themselves  presenting  this  variety  in  these  schools, 
the  same  may  be  naturally  expected  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
instruction.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
vary  even  in  the  same  school,  each  teacher  being  allovred 
to  pursue  his  own  plan,  under  advice  of  the  director.  The 
power  of  a  method  depends  so  much  upon  the  peculiar  manner 
of  applying  it  by  the  teacher,  that  this  latitude  is  favourable  to 
progress;  the  regular  conferences  which  take  place  among  the 
teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  director,  keeping  the  diversity 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are 
varied  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
lation from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  and  vice  versa,  the 
grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &c.» 
are  varied  in  amount  in  the  diflerent  classes,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  instructor.  At  Pforta,  the  exercises  of  the  first, 
or  highest  class,  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  in  the  classics  is  greater  than  in  the  other  schools. 
The  Greek  is  begun  in  the  lower  third  class  of  all  of  these  schools, 
but  while  it  is  obligatory  in  the  others,  may  be  omitted  in  the 
real  gymnasium,  an  omission  which,  however,  supposes  a  desti- 
nation different  from  that  of  the  other  pupils.  One  character- 
istic difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
-classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our 
country,  is  that,  in  general,  it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutis 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the  lower  classes,  and  discusses 
philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collateral  sub- 
jects of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The 
students  receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  re- 
quired to  record.  The  same  is  the  practice  to  even  a  greater 
extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  students 
thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger 
with  surprise  on  first  witnessing  it  None  of  the  higher  authors 
are  read  at  Pforta  without  these  oral  expositions  being  given  re- 
gularly, and  usually  extempore,  by  the  professors,  at  stated  hours. 
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In  general,  I  believe  the  plan  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  appa* 
rent  from  the  programme,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  which 
struck  me  as  particularly  appropriate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
there  developed.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension is  first  taught,  then  of  adjectives  of  one  termination, 
then  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  these  are  then  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  written  and  oral  exercises,  consisting  of  sentences 
made  up  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  thus  rendered 
at  once  available,  and  the  application  is  close  to  the  theory, 
which,  at  the  age  of  pupils  of  the  sixth  class,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Most  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  begin  their  classi- 
cal course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the 
progress  shown  in  the  programme  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the 
scholars  which  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  turn  out, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  proficiency 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issu- 
ing firom  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too  late. 
.  The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  both  taught  in  these 
institutions,  in  combination  with  the  classical  studies.  These 
languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon  the  programme,  but 
are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to 
the  time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The 
course  of  German  would  seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers 
and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand  for  the  latter  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former.  The  French  is  treated  essen- 
tially in  a  diflerent  way  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is 
considered  no  objection  that  the  two  different  methods  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  school.  The  best  instruction  which  I 
saw  was  given  by  a  native  teacher,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation  by  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  vernacular  idiom,  which  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils.  In  re- 
gard to  usefulness  in  common  life,  and  to  affording  a  variety 
of  structure  for  comparison,  the  French  ranks  before  the  Eng- 
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lish  for  the  purposes  of  the  German  scholar.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  pursued,  however,  by  many  pupils  of  the  real  gymna- 
simn,  and,  with  other  modem  languages,  may  be  studied  pri- 
vately at  the  other  gjmdnasia,  generally. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one, 
and  important  in  its  efiects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a 
particular  creed,  though  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  nearly 
all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential,  and  is  not 
always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religions  from  other 
instruction  can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their 
connexion,  as  in  these  schools,  on  the  contrary,  a  haf^y  influ- 
ence. Religions  knowledge  is  classed  with  the  sciences  in  the 
formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  geograjdiy  and  history  in  the  three  schools 
selected  as  examples,  are  aU  thorough,  but  difler  in  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  constant  reference  to  the  black-board 
for  the  delineation  of  maps,  which  occurs  in  the  geographical 
course  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasioDH  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  student  is  intanested  and  furnished  with 
an  additional  means  of  impressing  the  facts  upon  his  memory. 
A  similar  course,  in  regard  to  history,  is  only  partially  in  use^ 
and  would  be  a  decided  improv^nent  The  introduction  of 
biography,  as  the  foundation  for  history,  is  practised  in  the  real 
gymnasium  with  great  success. 

The  mathematical  course  of  all  these  schools  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  character,  and  is  executed  to  the  extent  which 
appears  in  the  programme.  That  of  the  real  gymnasium  is 
very  thorough,  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  diflerent  parts  shows, 
while,  as  far  as  the  same  subjects  aro  studied  in  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium,  it  is  scarcely  behind  the  former  institution. 
The  instruction  is  much  more  thorough  than  that  given  in  the 
similar  courses  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  real  gymnasium  than  in  either  the  Frederick 
William  or  Pforta  gymnasium,  the  latter  course,  perfai^s^  too 
much  so.  The  course  of  physics  at  Schulpforta  is  very  meagre^ 
and  natural  history  is  not  tai^ht  at  all,  an  omission  which  its 
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country  locality  renders  the  more  remarkable.  The  elements 
of  chemistry  are  taught  regularly  in  the  real  gymnasium^  and 
practice  in  the  laboratory  may  be  had  by  those  who  have  time 
for  it  from  their  other  studies.  The  students  have  also  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  technology*  The 
,  courses  of  physics  of  the  real  gymnasium  and  of  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  with- 
out going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minuti»;  in 
the  latter  school  physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of 
physical  geography.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such 
branches  as  the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  applica- 
ble for  improving  the  habits  of  observation  and  disciiaunatioa 
The  scientific  details  of  the  difierent  branches  belong  rather  to 
special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  entire  compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an 
otherwise  sound  system,  and  the  entire  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branches. 
Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular 
courses  of  all  these  institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  they  are  im- 
portant, and  as  ofifering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further 
recommend  themselves  in  this  connexion.  In  the  system  of 
drawing  especially  recommended  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
models  alone  are  used;  this  method,  however,  is  not  fully  carried 
out  in  many  schools.  The  old  system  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings or  engravings  having  obtained  a  foothold,  cannot  be  very 
easily  displaced  by  the  new  one,  whidi  requires,  besides  a  change 
in  the  method  of  the  master,  an  expenditure  for  a  new  set  of 
apparatus.  The  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  a  course  on 
the  elements  of  philosophy  and  logic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
others,  but  it  occupies  a  very  small  share  of  attention. 
It  will  be  my  object  next  to  compare  the  time  considered 
63 
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necessary  for  tbe  sereral  courses  in  these  three  schools,  and  as 
the  Pforta  gymnasiain  has  no  classes  below  the  third,  this  will 
xeqnire  a  comparison  between  all  the  ctaases  of  the  otfaen 
above  the  third  and  those  of  Pforta,  while  between  tbe  two 
other  schools  the  comparison  erf*  tbe  entire  course  will  be  roost 
satisfactory. 

The  following  table  contains  the  nombers  for  these  oompa- 
rison&  In  the  first  column  the  subjects  of  study  are  stated;  in 
die  second  and  third  columns  the  number  of  horn  devoted  to 
these  subjects  respectively,  during  the  whole  course,  at  the 
Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia.  Tliose  exercises  which 
are  voluntary,  or  where  one  hoar  of  a  particalar  subject  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  hour  <^  some  other,  at  the  option  d  the 
stndeot,  or  irf*  his  parents,  are  marked.  The  foDovting  thiee 
cofamm  contain  the  sum  total  of  the  hours  <^  study  in  the 
five  clanes  above  the  third  6[  the  Frederick  William  and  of 
the  real  gyomasinm,  and  the  total  in  the  fi  ve  ehases  of  that  of 
Sdudpfoita* 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  danes  in  three  Prnmian 

GTmnaaia. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  Ac. 


T'atriiii,     .    •    .    .  , 

Greek,    .    .    .    .  . 

Hebrew,*    •    .    .  , 

German,      •    •    .  , 
French,  .... 

English,      .    .    .  . 

Religion,     ... 
Geography,      -    - 

History, .    .    .    .  . 
Mathematice,  -    • 
Fhynca,.    ... 

Chemisfary,  .    .    •  . 
Practical  Chemistry, 

Technology,    -    .  • 

Natnral  ffistory,  •  • 

Philosophy,      .    -  . 

Writing,      .    -    .  . 

Drawing,    .    .    .  . 

Singing,      .    .    .  - 

Dancing,     .    -    .  . 


Sam  of  an 
the  hours  per 
week. 


Si 


o 


75 

30 

6 

90 

86 


16 
10 

14 
33 

4 


S 
1 

7 

8 

13 


49 
90 

4 
96 
95 

6t 

10 

9 
91 
43 
10 

4 

4t 

tt 


64 

6il 
8t 


Sam  of  the 
hoars  of  the 
five     upper 


45 

30 

6 

9 

10 


10 
3 

14 
90 

4 


9 
1 

9 

8 


^. 


*8 


S3 

90 

4 
15 
15 

6t 

5 
9 

14 
97 
10 

4 
4t 
9t 
8 


3t 
7t 
4f 


o  o 


O  al3 


61 
98 
6 
10 
6 


10 

4 

11 

90 

1 


4 
6 
6 
1 


*  For  theological  students. 

t  Volontary  studies,  or  exchangeable  for  the  same  number  of  hoars  of  the 
Greek  ooone. 

t  Besides  eight  hours  of  voluntary  or  exchangeable  lessons. 

4  Besides  three  voluntary  hours. 

B  Besides  eight  hoars  of  Tolantary,  or  exchangeable  instmction. 
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The  annexed  diagram  representfl  these  results^  and  enables 
the  eye  to  take  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  courses  in  these 
same  five  classes.  The  lengths  of  the  vertical  lines  from  the 
marks  F,  R,  and  P,  to  the  horizontal  line,  00,  helow,  at  which 
they  all  end,  sho^vs  the  proportion  of  time  occupied  in  five 
classes  of  the  Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia,  and  at 
Pforta  respectively.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  Latin 
in  the  three  institutions  is  Expressed  in  the  left  hand  column  by 
the  lengths  from  P  to  0,  from  F  to  0,  and  from  R  to  0,  respec- 
tively, and  similarly  for  the  other  courses  in  the  other  columns 
or  upright  lines.* 


i 
*3 


.  i     .  .  .  . 

§-Mil||f| 

i>  M  QQ  O 


^   -a 


—  ►S  -c 

o  iz;  P4 


98*3 

A  K  o  n  £  s 

The  respective  characters  of  these  schools  appear  even  in 
higher  relief,  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  than 
they  did  from  the  programme  of  studies,  for  though  the  same 
works  may  be  read,  the  amount  of  Latin  which  it  is  possible  to 
read  thoroughly  in  seventy-five  hours  must  be  very  different 
firorn  that  in  forty-nine,  and  the  proportions  of  forty-three,  thirty- 
threet  and  sixty-one,  cannot  express  equal  degrees  of  attainment 

*  The  voluntary  stodiai  in  the  real  gymnasiam  are  omitted,  and  the  proper- 
tioni  of  writing,  drawing,  &c.,  include  all  the  hours  devoted  to  these  branchfls- 
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in  that  language,  though,  aa  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report,  the  proportional  proficiencies  are  not  accurately  in- 
dicated by  similar  numbers.  The  figures  in  the  columns  for  the 
Frederick  William  and  Pforta  gymnasia  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  than  those  for  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  result  appears  from  inspecting  the  dia- 
gram^  where  the  letters  F  and  P  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
In  general,  F  is  between  the  two  others,  substantiating  the  re- 
mark already  made  of  the  average  position  taken  in  regard  to  the 
languages  and  sciences  by  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  department  entitled  ''arts,"  begin- 
ning with  writing,  and  including  also  drawing,  music,  and 
dancing,  the  whole  of  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  three  schools  are  compared  with  each  other; 
this  being  the  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison,  since  these 
exercises  may  be  taught  to  nearly  the  same  advantage  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  and  are,  in  fact,  introduced  into  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  schools  which  begin  with  the  sixth  class. 

Considering  the  studies  of  the  five  upper  classes  of  the  three 
schools,  and  omitting  the  voluntary  exercises,  there  are  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first  courses  noted  in  the  table, 
eighty-one  hours,  in  the  second,  fifty-seven  hours,  in  the  third, 
ninety-five  hours.  To  the  modem  languages  in  the  first,  nine- 
teen hours,  in  the  second,  thirty  hours,  and  in  the  third,  sixteen 
hours.  To  both  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  the  first,  one 
hundred  hours,  in  the  second,  eighty-seven  hours,  and  in  the  third, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours;  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  minor  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  average  of  attention  to 
the  entire  department  of  language  approaches  to  an  equality  in 
aD.  The  time  devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
including  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  courses  given  in  the  first 
column,  is  twenty-six  hours,  in  that  of  the  second,  forty-nine 
hours,  and  in  that  of  the  third,  twenty-one  hours.  To  the  reli- 
gious instmction,  geography,  history,  and  philosophy,  ranked 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences,  in  the  courses  of  the 
first  column,  twenty-eight  hours,  of  the  second,  twenty-one  hours, 
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and  of  the  tfaird,  twenty-five  hours.  To  the  whole  group  of 
sciences  in  the  first,  fifty-four  hours,  in  the  second,  seventy  hours, 
in  the  third,  forty-six  hours.  In  all  the  classes  of  the  arts,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  courses  in  the  Frederick  William  and  real 
gymnasia,  compared  with  that  given  to  the  same  courses  at 
Pforta,  is,  in  the  first,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  second,  iweiAj 
hours,  in  the  third,  seventeen  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  study  thus  compared  is  nearly  the  same,  being  for  the  first 
mentioned  school,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  for  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

It  is  plain,  firom  inspecting  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
in  the  difierent  classes  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  not  been 
arranged  with  any  reference  to  the  supposed  capability  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  instruction  of  one  kind  more  appropriatdy  at 
a  particular  age  than  at  another,  but  with  reference  to  a  neariy 
equal  distribution  of  the  whole  time  allotted  to  each  particular 
study,  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  among  the  different  classes 
as  the  requirements  of  preliminary  information  for  the  particu- 
lar branch,  and  other  points  of  detail,  would  permit.  It  nmy 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  defect,  but  the  point  is  a 
delicate  one  to  touch  theoretically.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
trial  made  elsewhere,  there  is,  however,  a  real  advantage  in 
such  a  distribution,  whether  we  have  regard  to  general  intel- 
lectual culture,  or  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  communi- 
cating positive  knowledge. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  these  three  schools  with  that  recommended 
in  the  ministerial  circular  already  presented,*  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  general,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  presents 
the  nearest  coincidence  of  arrangement  in  its  courses.  This  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Latiq,  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  mathematics,  the  physics,  and  the 
philosophy.  The  time  devoted  to  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal courses  at  Pforta  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  new  model 
While  the  time  devoted  to  natural  history  and  to  writing, 

*  Page  458  of  this  Report 
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drawing  and  vocal  music,  in  the  real  gymnasium,  is  almost 
precisely  equal  to  that  recommended:  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  experience  has  shown  no  considerable  want  of  balance  in 
the  studies  as  now  arranged  at  the  Frederick  William  gymna- 
sium, but  that,  notwithstanding,  an  increased  attention  to  natu- 
ral history  and  to  philosophy  is  judged  advisable.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  new  scheme,  is  much  less  than  according  to 
the  plan  of  either  of  these  gymnasia,  the  study  being  confined 
to  the  three  upper  classes  and  their  divisions.  If  this  change 
should  be  introduced  generally,  the  result  must  be,  in  time,  that 
the  French  will  cease  to  be  generally  spoken  by  liberally  edu- 
cated persons  in  Prussia.  The  recommendation  proceeds,  most 
probably,  from  political  considerations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  true  want  of  intrinsic  usefulness 
in  the  acquisition. 

OXniAL  BMKAXX3  ON  SSCONDABT  INSTHUCTION,    PEBPAHA- 

TOar  TO  THS   PBOPBSSIOirS, 

The  variable  nature  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
secondary  instruction  of  different  countries,  renders  comparison, 
except  in  a  general  way,  very  difficult  A  single  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  position.  The  school  into  which 
the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced,  preparatory  to  professional  life, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  is  essentially  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  An  English  university,  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  is  very  unlike  the 
faculties  of  France,  or  a  university  of  Germany,  and  the  se- 
condary schools,  which  serve  as  feeders  to  these  institutions, 
must  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  are,  however,  high  general  purposes  to  be  served  in  the 
mental  training  of  youth,  on  the  more  or  less  successful  modes  of 
applying  which,  comparison  will  throw  the  light  of  experience. 
If  a  satisfactory  intellectual  education  at  Berlin  requires  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  the  vernacular,  French,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  intellectual 
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philosophy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  can  be  accompGriied 
elsewhere  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  a  small 
portion  of  history,  and  less  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.^  If 
it  is  possible  at  Berlin  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  Prussian  programme,  to  make  them  really 
sources  of  mental  culture  and  of  positive  knowledge^  consist- 
ently with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  must  be  so 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  any  where  else.  Hence  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  consi- 
der the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge  for  itself  as  the  great 
end  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  eflfocts  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  German  youth  are  inferior  in  these  attainments,  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  attempted,  or  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  naturally  of  higher  inteUectual  powers  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

To  turn  the  details  already  given  of  secondary  instruction  to 
account,  and  to  compare,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
Prussian  gymnasia  just  described  with  the  institutions  for  seccm- 
dary  instruction  in  the  two  other  countries,  some  of  the  schools 
of  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium 
may  be  assumed  as  representing  an  average  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia.  There  being  nothing  which  can  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  single  instances  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  whole  can  be  made.  This  comparison  is  ren- 
dered  easy,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  ascertaining  which  of 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  most  nearly  resembles  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasium,  by  the  detailed  comparison  already  made  of 
the  several  schools  with  each  other.  After  completing  the 
course  just  marked  out,  it  will  be  my  object  to  compare  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Prussian  and  French  systems  of  secon- 
dary instruction,  and  a  Prussian  gymnasium  with  a  French 
college.  I  would  gladly  have  preceded  this  view  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  vrith  those  of  some  of 

*  See  the  progremmeof  the  Hirrow  echool,  pp.  380, 381  of  this  RepocU 
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the  other  German  states,  as  Wurtemfoerg  or  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
even,  subsequently,  have  extended  the  comparison  to  the  Latin 
schools  of  Holland,  and  the  colleges  or  gymnasia  of  Switzer- 
land, but  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  this  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Report.  In  the  documents  and  notes  which 
my  tour  has  furnished,  I  have  ample  means  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  I  may  at  a  future  day  accomplish,  as  it  would  throw  the 
light  of  further  experience  on  our  operations. 

Among  the  British  institutions  which  I  have  described  in  more 
or  less  detail,  no  one  approaches  so  closely  to  the  Prussian 
gymnasia,  in  the  outline  of  its  course  of  studies,  and  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  different  subjects,  as  the  Hill-street  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  There  are,  it  is  true,  strongly  marked  differences 
in  the  two  courses,  but  not  so  great  as  between  those  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  and  of  the  more  exclusively  classical  schools. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  what  is  an  established  system 
in  one  country,  should  by  many  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  other.  The  pupils  enter  and  leave 
the  Scottish  institution  earlier  than  the  Prussian,  hence  the 
courses  must  be  forced,  and  the  mature  knowledge,  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  which  marks  the  pupils  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  cannot  be  acquired.  The  crowning  courses 
of  language  afe  wanting,  and  the  mathematics  and  physics  are 
imperfectly  learned,  in  general,  from  the  too  early  youth  of 
the  pupil  of  the  Scottish  school.  The  two  years  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  spent  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  are  invalu- 
able to  both  master  and  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
one  being  a  private  school,  and  of  recent  establishment,  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  regard  to  procuring  teachers  which 
the  public,  long  tried,  and  assured  existence  of  the  other,  pre- 
vents their  being  subject  to.  With  the  advantages  which  the 
English  grammar  schools  have  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  duration  of  their  courses,  over  any  private  school,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  branches  of  knowledge  considered  essential 
in  Germany,  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease  in  them. 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  teachers  were  trained  up  for 

64 
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the  change*  and  the  pupils  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  the 
results  would  be  most  striking,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  attempt,  to  ivhich  I  have  alluded,  at  Rugby,  as 
at  all  conclusive.  An  experienced  teacher  in  England  made  the 
remark  to  me,  as  a  justification  of  the  tendency  to  exclusively 
classical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  nation  having  naturally  a  disposition  to  advance  in 
material  subjects,  should  be  drawn  away  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  ideal,  by  education;  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  nation  should  be  educated  against  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, which  remark,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  be  applied  to  the 
individuals  forming  the  nation  to  show  its  fallacy. 

In  support  of  my  inference  as  lo  the  chuacter  of  the  classi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Prussian  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  if  the  nearly  exclusively  classical  exam{de  which 
I  have  given  in  Harrow  school,  be  compared  as  to  its  course 
of  studies  in  classics  with  a  Prussian  gymnasiQm>  it  will  be 
found  that,  except  in  the  article  of  Greek  and  Latin  verae, 
which  is  in  little  or  no.  repute  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
classical  studies  of  these  latter  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  former.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  Harrow  the  course  is 
thoroughly  acquired,  and  know  that  such  is  really  the  case  in 
the  gymnasia  which  I  visited. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  British  and  Prussian  schools 
in  general,  the  recitation  upon  a  lesson  which  has  been 
studied  from  a  text-book  out  of  the  school,  used  in  the  for- 
mer^ tends  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  while  that  of  min- 
gling much  oral  instruction  with  the  recitations  used  in  the  lat- 
ter, renders  the  instruction  more  interesting  to  the  piqiils. 
When  the  latter  method  is  empbyed,  much  less  artificial  sti- 
mulus from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  necessary, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  firom  the  examj^  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  both  countries,  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  class  in  Prussia  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prizes  heki  out  at  the  English  grammar 
schools,  in  the  way  of  scholarships  at  the  univ«rsitie8»  to  those 
who  distii^iish  themselves  egiecially,  iosore  agteat  amooBt  of 
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exertion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  talent,  whose  subsequent 
success  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  instruction,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  da 
The  students  find  a  similar  stimulus  at  the  university;  a  scho- 
larship may,  if  the  time  be  duly  improved,  lead  to  a  fellowship, 
and  thus  to  an  honourable  provision  for  life.  With  such  strong 
motives  to  great  individual  exertion,  a  youth  of  talent  might 
succeed  in  educating  himself  even  without  aid,  or  were  the 
school  system  ever  so  bad. 

In  relation  to  the  discipline  in  the  similar  secondary  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  venture  the  remark,  that 
in  the  former,  it  is  generally  much  more  advanced  in  its  me* 
thod,  motives,  and  results,  than  in  the  latter.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  The  kind  of  relation  exist- 
ing habitually,  especially  in  boarding-gymnasia,  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  Prussia,  is  not  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rula  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  a  change  is  taking  place,  which  will  accelerate  as  it 
advances,  and  ultimately  the  principle  will  prevail,  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  mutual  regard. 

The  organization  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  and  in  France  propagates  a  central  influence  through 
all  parts  of  each,  but  by  diflerent  means.  Theoretically,  the 
university  of  France  is  an  empire  within  itself,  with  the  grand 
master,  actually  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  the  head, 
assisted  by  the  university  council  The  academies,  presided 
over  by  their  rectors  and  councils,  constitute  the  divisions 
of  this  empire.  The  execution  of  the  university  law,  as  regards 
the  establishments  of  secondary  instruction,  is  vested  directly 
in  the  governments  of  the  academies,  who  legislate  merely  in 
certain  matters  of  detail.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
also  the  central  authority  in  Prussia,  but  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  belong  to  the  school-board  emanating 
from  the  consistory  of  each  province.  It  is  true,  that  general 
laws  made  by  the  central  authority  cannot  be  contravened, 
but  the  very  general  nature  of  theae  laws  leaves  much  for 
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regulation  by  the  local  authorities,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
diverse  plans  of  the  different  gymnasia  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  Report 

The  institutions  introductory  to  the  universities  may,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  either  country,  be  public  or  private;  but  in  Prus- 
sia, the  private  institutions  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public 
ones,  and  in  France,  are  held  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependance 
upon  them.  Great  efforts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  in 
the  latter  country,  to  free  private  secondary  instruction  from  its 
trammels,  and  to  enable  it  so  far  to  compete  with  public  instruc- 
tion, as  to  keep  this  latter  in  a  sound  state.  There  are  two 
grades  of  public  institutions  in  France,  namely,  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  and  only  one  in  Prussia,  the  gymnasia;  the 
former  plan  leading,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
recognition  of  establishments  entirely  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  academic  degrees  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  difiers  essentially,  producing  peculiarities  in  the  intro- 
ductory institutions.  The  academic  grades  iu  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  of  sciences,  after  the  lowest  grade,  or  bachelor,  are 
entirely  distinct  in  the  university  of  France.  The  bachelor  of 
sciences  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  qqalify 
him  for  the  lowest  degree  in  that  department,  but  this  degree 
once  taken  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  a  college,  he 
need  never  enter  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  of  the  literary  man  in  science,  and  of  the  scientific 
man  in  letters,  are  not  necessarily  so  high  in  the  French  arrang- 
ment  as  in  the  Prussian,  where  there  is  but  one  set  of  degrees 
for  both.  The  plan  of  degrees  in  the  university  of  France  has 
the  advantage  which  the  variation  allowed  in  the  courses  in 
the  Prussian  secondary  schools  supplies,  in  part,  of  allowing 
minds  of  different  complexions  to  choose  their  career.  As  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  man  of  science  to  pursue  the  course  of 
letters  in  a  faculty,  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
would,  in  general,  be  lost  to  him,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
college  course:  the  close  study  of  these  branches  in  the  colleges, 
and  their  entire  omission,  or  the  little  attention  paid  to  them  in 
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the  gymnasia,  are  striking  differences  in  the  two  systems  of 
instruction.  The  academic  degrees  of  Prussia  can  only  be 
taken  by  study  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
secondary  schools  form  no  part:  the  corresponding  ones  in 
France  are  accessible  to  theyouth  leaving  the  colleges. 

The  examinations,  which  in  Prussia  must  precede  the  matri- 
culation at  the  university,  are  made  in  the  gymnasia  themselves, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee,  while  those  for 
the  degrees  obtainable  on  leaving  a  French  college  are  made 
in  the  university  itself,  and  entirely  by  its  authorities.  The 
Prussian  examinations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  system  of  manuals,  by  which  pupils  may  be  worked  up 
to  the  precise  minimum  of  attainment,  almost  impossible.  The 
candidates  are  known  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  examiners, 
their  former  teachers,  and  their  attainments  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  them  in  the  class-rooms,  before  coming 
to  this  test  The  actual  examining  bodies  having,  in  general, 
only  the  pupils  of  one  gymnasium  before  them,  are  physically 
able  to  make  the  examination  a  thorough  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  examination  for  degrees  in  France,  corresponding 
to  those  for  the  matriculation  certificate  in  Prussia,  are  made, 
in  the  university,  by  persons  who  are  usually  strangers  to  the 
pupils  and  their  attainments,  who  have  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  and  who  are  from 
these  causes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  examina- 
tion less  thorough,  and  more  formal,  and  hence  of  allowing  the 
opportunity  for  superficial  preparation  by  manuals.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Prussia  would  undoubtedly  give  the  public  institu- 
tions a  great  advantage  over  private  ones,  did  any  such  exist 
as  independent  establishments. 

The  use  of  written  examinations  in  mathematics  is  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  system,  and  not  in  the  French,  and  with  an 
originally  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  oral  method.  I 
now  believe,  from  the  facts  which  inquiry  has  brought  before 
me,  that  the  written  form  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
two  must  be  combined  to  give  a  thorough  examination. 

The  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  and  Prussia 
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are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
diflers  in  most  important  particulars.  The  branches  taught  in 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  are  all  obligatory;  only  the  degree  of 
study  in  some  minor  ones  is  left  to  the  student,  and  the  Hebrew 
language  is  reserved  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theok^; 
the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  instruction,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  writing, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music,  are  all  studies  to  be  regularly  fol* 
lowed.  While  these  branches  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  course  of  the  French  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  the  modem  foreign 
language,  drawing,  and  writing,  do  not  enter  into  the  r^ular 
course,  but  are  voluntary,  being,  however,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  college.  The  branches  which  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished can  hardly  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  instruction, 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  tolerated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  materials  of  instruction  are 
combined  in  the  programme  of  a  French  college  and  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium  is  so  different,  that  it  appears  like  attempting 
to  compare  things  not  homogeneouar  with  each  other,  to  brii^ 
them  together  for  such  a  purpose.    A  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  one  class  in  the  two  cases  will  show  better  what 
I  mean  than  any  description  of  this  peculiarity.    The  German 
programme  appears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  propor^ 
tion  of  its  parts  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  order  of  study  and  time  of  study  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  whole  presents  a  better  matured 
and  more  finished  system  than  that  of  the  French  collie.    It 
does  not  appear  in  the  recent  annals  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  Prussia,  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  letters  and  science 
shall  be  taught  simultaneously  or  successively,  or  whether  na- 
tural history  shall  be  taught  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  course.    The  entire  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
compact  and  better  ordered.    It  will  not  require  a  lengthened 
discussion  to  substantiate  these  views;  attention  need  be  called 
only  to  a  few  points  in  illustration  of  them.    The  Prussian  sjrs- 
tem  lays  down  for  the  regular  studies  thirty  to  thirty-two  hoon 
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per  week  for  each  class;  the  French  includes  bat  twenty-two 
hours.  If  from  the  thirty4wo  hours  be  taken  the  time  allotted 
to  studies  considered  voluntary  in  a  French  college,  namely, 
six  hours  per  week,  the  remainder,  twenty-six  hours,  will  stiil 
exceed  by  four  hours  the  time  occupied  in  the  college  reci- 
tations or  lectures.  The  greater  number  of  hours  thus  occu- 
pied is  a  real  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  schools,  since 
experience  shows  that  thirty-two  hours  per  week  may  be  de- 
voted to  recitation,  and  the  private  study  requisite  for  preparap 
tioo  be  made  by  the  student,  without  injury  to  his  health*  it 
cannot  be  doubted*,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  branches 
composing  the  course  of  a  gymnasium  are  more  closdy  ex- 
amined than  those  of  a  college.  The  details  of  the  distribution  of 
time  in  the  separate  classes  confirm  this  deduction;  for  example, 
the  time  occupied  per  week  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  in 
the  upper  third  class  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  is  jeig^teen 
hours»  and  in  the  lower  third  and  upper  second  class,  eaeh, 
seventeen  hours,  while  in  the  parallel  classes  of  a  French  col- 
lege, in  Latin,  Greek*  and  French,  but  fourteen  hours  per  week 
are  employed.  Further,  the  classical  course  is  dropped  entirely 
aAer  the  rhetoric  class  in  the  college,  while  in  the  gymnasium 
it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  student's  career.  In  regard  to  the 
scientific  courses  of  the  French  colleges,  the  following  points 
appear  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  No  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic,  except  two  hours  a 
week  of  geometry  in  ti^  third  class,  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  second  class,  in  which,  if  he  entered  college  at  nine  years  of 
age,  be  arrives  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  then  all  that  he  leanm 
higher  than  this,  if  he  folk>w  the  career  of  letters,  is  compressed 
into  two  years.  Physics  and  chemistry  for  the  student  in  this 
same  career  are  taught  in  two  lessons  per  week  in  the  philosophy 
class.  Natural  history  is  thrown  into  the  course  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  classes.  .  A  comparison  of  these  defective  arrange- 
ments with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  same  branches,  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  fully  justify  the 
remarks  with  which  this  paragraph  commenced.  Having  at- 
tended the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachek>r  of  sciences 
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at  Paris,  and  heard  recitations  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  instruction  in  science  are  entirely  just  The  subject 
of  religious  instruction  is  one  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  views  of  a  high  au- 
thority in  public  instruction  in  France,  instead  of  my  own,  in 
regard  to  it,  merely  observing  that  I  coincide,  on  this  point,  en- 
tirely in  opinion  with  the  authority  to  which  I  refer.  M.  Cousin 
says: — **  There  is  no  class  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium  which  has 
not  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  has  of  classical  or  of 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  before  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  can  never  be  sufficient  for 
young  men  who  reflect,  and  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  true  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and 
no  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  regular,  full,  and  varied  in- 
struction than  Christianity,  with  a  history  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
events  in  that  of  the  human  race,  with  its  dogmas,  which 
breathe  a  sublime  metaphysics,  its  morality,  which  combines 
severity  with  indulgence,  with  its  general  literary  monuments, 
from  Genesis  to  the  universal  history."*  Such  an  instruction 
M.  Cousin  demands  for  the' colleges  of  his  country,  declaring 
that,  though  established  by  law,  it  does  not  now  exist  in  them. 
The  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  given  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  student  of 
letters,  and  an  introduction  to  which  begins  even  in  the  second 
class,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  course  of  the  French 
colleges,  and  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  introduction  are 
amply  compensated  by  their  effect  The  Prussian  system  post- 
pones these  courses  to  the  university  period,  and  requires  every 
student  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  other  faculties,  to  go 
through  them.  The  bachelor  of  letters,  on  leaving  a  French 
college,  may  begin  at  once  the  study  of  theology  or  of  law, 
and  the  bachelor  of  sciences  that  of  medicine.    The  German 


*  Comin.   Memoire  waat  rinstnictioo  seoondaire  dans  le  roraome  de  Tn»' 
Paria,  1837,  p.  143. 
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Student  must  pass  'through  the  faculty  of  philosophy  before  he 
can  begin  the  study  of  either  of  these  professions.  In  regard 
to  modem  languages,  the  new  recommendations  for  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  appear  to  me  to  place  the  French  on  a  worse 
footing  than  before,  but  still  a  better  one  than  that  occupied  by 
English  and  German  in  the  French  colleges.  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  this  movement  will  not  be  followed  up,  and  that  the 
reasons  for  retaining  the  modern  languages,  as  parts  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  be  found  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  appears  to  be  assumed  in  the  circular  from 
the  Prussian  ministry,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth 
its  strength  upon  this  question. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  French  colleges,  in  the 
lower  classes,  resemble  those  of  the  English  schools,  with  the 
advantage,  that  the  pupils  have  the  directors  of  studies  to  aid 
them  when  necessary.  There  are  lectures,  as  well  as  recita- 
tions, in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  gymnasia.  In  both  the 
French  and  Prussian  institutions  there  is  a  want  of  apparatus 
for  illustration.  In  the  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history, 
it  having  once  been  determined  that  such  instruction  is  essential, 
the  implements  necessary  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage  should 
not  be  left  wanting. 

The  government  of  the  French  colleges  difiers  essentially 
from  that  of  the  boarding-gymnasia  of  Prussia.  The  question, 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  establish  a  boarding  system  in 
the  midst  of  the  residences  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  as  in  France, 
or  to  establish  day-schools,  as  the  Pussian  gymnasia,  is  one 
that  depends  much  upon  national  manners.  My  own  convic- 
tions are,  in  the  general,  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  system  in 
this  respect,  and  of  encouraging  the  means  of  strengthening  do- 
mestic ties,  by  leaving  youth  under  parental  control.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  boarding  as  well  as  others,  the 
director,  or  rector,  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor,  while 
the  provisor  of  the  French  college  does  not  teach.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  director  into 
contact  with  the  pupils  more  closely;  the  latter  allows  a  more 
thorough  superintendence  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  police. 

65 
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When  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  very  great,  the  former 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  the  more  advantageous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  in  institutions  having  such  a 
numerous  body  of  students  as  the  Parisian  colleges  in  general, 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  have  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  superintendence,  and  it  may  further  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  censor,  the  second  officer  of  the  French 
college.  There  are  no  equivalent  officers  in  the  boarding- 
gymnasia  of  Prussia  to  the  directors  of  studies,  who  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  in  the  French  col- 
leges«  One  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Schulpforta,  takes  a  weekly 
turn  to  superintend  the  pupils,  dwelling  near  them  during  the 
period  of  duty.  This  arrangement  answers  well,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  selected  to  superintend  sections,  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  students,  but  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  a  Parisian 
college.  The  directors  of  studies  are  most  important  officers  in 
these  institutions,  especially  as  they  are  required  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  as  well  as  to  superintend,  and  the  selection  of 
them  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^g^),  who  are  expectants 
of  promotion,  is  an  excellent  arrangement  The  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  French  colleges,  in  Paris,  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  instructors  in  the  Prussian  day-gymnasia,  living 
out  of  the  institution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cipline out  of  the  recitation  hours.  This  system  has,  no 
doubt,  advantages,  but  the  controlling  disadvantage  is  the  di- 
mmution  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  especially  necessary,  in  establishments  where  young 
men  are  crowded  together,  and  separated  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  home  and  domestic  discipline,  to  foster,  by 
all  means,  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  to  bring 
the  pupil  as  near  to  him  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  when 
the  professor  merely  meets  the  student  in  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture-room for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  has  no  active  care  of,  or  interest  in,  his  welfare.  The 
existence  of  directors  of  studies  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  such  a  supervision  by  the  professors.  In  both  the  French 
and  Prussian  institutions  the  highest  officer,  the  provisor  or 
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director,  administers  the  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  it  depends 
upon  his  character.  The  superintendence  by  pupils  of  sections 
of  their  fellows,  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  "fagging 
system,"  the  pupils  being  selected  for  the  office,  and  constantly 
superintended  by  the  teachers.  Prom  the  location  of  the  Parisian 
colleges,  the  details  of  their  arrangements  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  a  Prussian  country  gymnasium. 

The  inducements  to  study  are  of  a  much  more  exciting  kind 
in  the  French  colleges  than  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  Both 
have  a  system  of  places  in  the  class,  differently  arranged  for 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  both  grade  the  pupils  on  leav- 
ing the  institution.  But  in  the  French  college  there  is  a  most 
powerful,  I  may  say  an  excessive,  stimulus  from  prizes,  not  only 
in  the  establishment,  but  from  a  comparison  with  others,  and 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  successful  youth,  who  is  rewarded 
under  the  notice  of  the  community  of  scholars,  the  university, 
and  the  public  at  large:  his  career  depends  upon  successful  com- 
petition from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  has  reached  the  higher 
places  of  society,  and  his  selfish  feelings  are  constantly  and 
directly  stimulated.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  minute  particulars  which  constitute  public 
scholastic  sentiment,  and  which  produce  a  very  different  atmo- 
sphere in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  Emulation  is  not  dis- 
couraged in  the  gymnasia,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are 
held  in  due  esteem;  but  the  development  of  mind  is  controlled  by 
that  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  there  is  in  consequence  less  of 
strong  personal  rivalry  than  in  the  colleges.  The  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  national  character  and  education  is  so  powerful,  that  it 
would  be  rash,  without  a  much  deeper  examination  than  I  can 
profess  to  have  made,  to  say  how  far  these  differences  are  effects 
or  causes.  It  is  my  duty  to  note  them,  and  to  comment  freely 
upon  them  for  our  advantage,  leaving  the  judgment  to  more 
competent  minds. 

With  all  the  stimulus  of  the  French  colleges,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution neglected,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  competency 
of  the  mass  of  students.  The  law  in  regard  to  stated  half-yearly 
examinations  is  not  executed.    Incompetent  students,  unless 
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grossly  so,  pass  regularly  forward  with  the  competent  into  the 
higher  classes.  There  is  one  period,  in  passing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  class,  at  which  an  examination  has  been  appliedp 
and  with  advantage;  but  there  are  three  classes  before  the 
fourth,  through  which  the  students  pass  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  obvious,  that  with  so  loose  a  system,  the  examinations  for 
degrees  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  examiners  take  upon  themselves 
a  heavy  responsibility.  The  regular  examinations  of  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  incompetent 
year  by  year,  a  result  favourable  both  to  the  youths  who  are 
thus  thrown  into  other  careers,  and  to  those  who  remain  con* 
nected  with  these  institutions. 

The  means  for  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  instruction 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  superior  in  France  to  those  of  Prussia.  The 
central  normal  school  of  Paris  is  certainly  more  advantageous 
than  the  detached  philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  of 
Prussia.  This  school  is  kept  in  vigour  by  competition  from 
without,  which,  while  it  opens  the  career  of  instruction  to 
those  young  men  who  may  not  be  able  from  circumstances 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  normal  school, 
reacts  favourably  upon  the  school  itself.  The  candidate  for 
the  normal  school  must  be  at  least  a  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
must  compete  for  his  place.  After  going  through  its  courses, 
he  again  passes  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  competition  for 
the  place  of  adjunct  (agr^gd),  in  which  he  may  be  attached  to 
some  particular  institution  or  not  In  this  place  the  powers 
of  a  young  man  are  developed,  and  from  it,  if  meritorious,  he 
may  rise  in  his  career.  The  equivalent  plan  in  Prussia  secures 
competent  instructors,  but  does  not  offer  to  them  the  advantages 
of  the  normal  schooL 

In  both  France  and  Prussia,  teachers  are  exempted  from 
regular  military  seivice,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions 
in  proportion  to  their  services.* 

*  I  do  not  speak  of  the  relative  compensation  of  the  officers  of  colleges  and 
gymnasia,  because,  as  before  stated,  tliey  are  most  fallacious  tests,  unless  ex- 
amined in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  Btatisticol  matters,  which  make  the  unit 

of  compensation  of  different  values  in  dilfurcnt  counlrii-s. 
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DIVISION  SECOND. 

SECONDARY  IlTSTRUCTlOir  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  continuation^  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  two  schools 
at  Berlin,  which  furnish  secondary  instruction  of  a  kind  in- 
tended to  prepare  youth  for  professions  not  included  in  the  list 
of  those  called  learned,  and  for  other  occupations  requiring  a 
considerable  intellectual  training,  with  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial preparatory  knowledge. 

ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  first  of  tliese,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Royal  Real  School 
of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker,  whose  name  has  already  been  used  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  education  reforms  by  Frederick  the  Great  At  the 
period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  establishment  was  that  '^  not  mere 
words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but  realities,  explanati<Hi8 
being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans,  and 
of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after  life."  Hence  the 
school  was  called  a  *^  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name, 
indicative  of  the  great  educational  reform  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote,  and  the  success  of  which  has  been,  though 
slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing 
school  into  three  departments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned 
school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German  school:  the  whole 
establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others^ 
constituting  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  school  of 
arts,  and  the  German,  or  elementary  school,  remain  combined 
under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same  director, 
however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school 

The  question  h«is  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modem 
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languages  should  be  considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substi- 
tutes for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  education,  or  whether  ma- 
thematics and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  this 
light  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  Tealities^  on 
which  the  schools  were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the 
still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only  with  a  change  of  languages, 
to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  languages  wiU  be 
found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in 
the  similar  institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the 
sciences  have  the  preponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are — ^reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  English,  German,  physics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  history,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  and  vocal 
music  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
brances  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nom^iclatore 
of  natural  history,  and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of 
this  school  and  that  of  the  gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the 
pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  upper 
classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the 
middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the 
courses.  There  are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten, 
in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  divided  into  two ;  the 
lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  subdivided 
into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and 
fifth  are  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  annexed  table  the 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each  class  in  the 
several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  colunm  separating  the 
elementary  classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  each  branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the 
lower  section  of  the  fourth  class,*  which  has  not  a  distinct  course 
from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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Table,  showing  the  number  of  hoars  of  recitation  per  week,  of  each  class,  in  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin. 
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I  Latin,    .  .  . 

French,  -  - 
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Writing,  .  • 
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*  Including  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry, 
t  These  numbers  include  the  entire  course. 
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Pupfls  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  go  regularly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  pre- 
pared at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher  classes,  or  to  enter  the  lowest 
of  the  gymnasium.    It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.    The  studies  of  the 
real  school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same 
elementary  basis,  and  they  remain  so  far  parallel  to  each  other 
that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruction  in  Greek,  may  pass  from 
the  lower  third  class  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third  of  the  latter. 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must 
be  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  their  pupils  have 
yet  three  classes  to  pass  through  afler  reaching  the  point  just 
referred  to.    It  serves  also  to  separate  the  real  schools  from 
the  higher  bargher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the  courses 
of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  in  regard  to  Greek, 
only  enables  the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the 
gymnasium.    In  general,  a  pupil  would  terminate  his  studies 
in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age*    The  difierence  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
real  school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in 
the  omission  in  the  former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  and  chemistry.    The  relative 
proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  two 
schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on 
the  right  of  the  numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just 
given.    The  first  of  these  columns  contains  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity; 
and  the  second,  the  same  proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gym- 
nasium, beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same  number  of  hours 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.    To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught.    Of  the  courses  common  to  the  two 
schoolsi  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid  in  both 
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institutions  are — the  religious  instruction,  the  Grermauy  geogra- 
phy and  history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  ma- 
thematics, physics,  and  natural  history,  predominate  in  the  real 
school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The  eiTect  of  reckoning 
the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium  does 
not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  courses 
which  are  common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and 
mathematics.  To  show  this,  the  column  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  proportions  for  all  the 
nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real 
school,  under  the  charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters, 
teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower  classes,  and  of  six  other 
teachers.  Each  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  averages 
about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a 
time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic 
method  of  reading,  the  explanations  of  all  the  words  and  sen- 
tences being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught 
together  in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists 
of  Bible  stories  adapted  to  their  age;  and  verses  are  committed 
to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  exercises  of  induction 
are  practised,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I 
shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  two  of  the  branches 
studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude  a 
teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving 
their  art  by  observation  and  experiment.  The  French  teacher  to 

66 
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^hom  I  allude*  had  been  aUe  to  secure  the  qpeaking,  as  well 
as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupila  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to^  and 
translation  from  French  into  Grerman  had  been  accompanied  by 
that  from  German  into  French:  the  conversation  on  the  business 
of  the  class-room  was  in  French*  The  pupls  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  th&c 
own  language  were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  them  anticipated.  Difficult  words  and 
sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation  was  pno 
tised  to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speatkiiig, 
and  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation*  The  chief  burthen  ct 
the  instruction  was  oral  Without  the  stimulus  of  chaise  of 
places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  were  en- 
tirely alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such 
methods  should  fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which  I  bdieve  cannot  be  the 
case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  c^  intd- 
lectual  sloth  and  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of 
intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a 
teacher  who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  drawing  is  to  be 
applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is 
found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make 
adequate  progress  than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings.t  In  this  method  the  pupU  begins  by  drawing  from  sim- 
ple geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained  from  mo- 
dels in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar^  a  niche,  and  a  low 
cylinder  (the  form  of  a  mill-stone).  The  square  pillar  separates 

*  Mr.  Hermiaiin. 

t  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  in  his  old  age,  has  reoeivwl  from  thm  jgonsm- 
ment  a  pensioii  in  retnrn  for  the  introdaction  of  liis  method,  sad  the  ii 
in  it  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers. 

X  Seven  and  a-lialf  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  aJialf  hi  its  square 
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in  joints,  afibiding  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part  The  exercises 
of  the  pupil  run  thus: — ^First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his 
paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand 
edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second,  to  join  them.  Third, 
to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  distance 
equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to 
place  one  vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  below  the  first,  and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first 
and  fourth  beiog  then  joined,  a  square  is  formed.  After  prac- 
tice in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such 
as  is  <x»mmoiQ  in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject  The 
luebe  and  cylinder  afi^d  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons 
cm  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  dif- 
lorent  degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
iB  aocooopanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from 
natural  objects  and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  accord- 
iog  to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and 
Ihe  amount  of  ta3le  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with 
the  bast  results  aa  to  the  formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of 
IuumL 

CrrT  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  school  was  founded  to  give  a  more  ai^ropriate  educa- 
tion for  the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had 
through  the  courses  of  classical  schools.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  different  kinds  of 
education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life;  and  such  an 
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admission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  educaUon.  As  a 
consequence  of  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numeroos 
schools  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of  those  not  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The 
youth  is  thus  secured  a  suitable  education,  no  matter  what  may 
be  his  intended  calling,  and  is  not  forced  to  accept  a  training 
necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  time  which  he  can  devote  to  it, 
and  furnishing  him  with  but  little  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
requires  in  his  pursuits.  This  sentiment  prevails  extensively  in 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  there  are  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I 
am  about  to  notice,  as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school,  ah^eady 
spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day-school,  and 
consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same 
grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission  as  the  fourth 
class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes  are  not 
closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered 
necessary  or  desirable  for  certain  pursuits,  and  the  whole 
five  for  others;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first  class  last  one 
year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years — a  youth  leaving  the  school 
at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were — in  the  first  class, 
eleven;  in  the  second,  twenty-nine;  in  the  upper  third,  forty- 
three;  in  the  lower  third,  fifty-two;  in  the  fourth,  fifty;  total  one 

»  The  present  director  of  this  tcbool,  Mr.  Kkklen,  was  formerly  director  of  tbe 
hiipher  burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  distioguisbed  teacben 
in  his  line  in  Prussia. 
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hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  v^hich  numbers  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen, 
five  being  regular  or  class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants. 
The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this 
school  have  gone  on  leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  "commerce,  the 
useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture, 
and  military  life;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  list  includes 
the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  years  1830,  1832,  1833,  and  1837.  From  the 
first  class,  two  teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six 
merchants,  one  machinist,  two  calico-printers,  two  glass-work- 
ers, one  cloth-manufacturer,  one  silk-manufacturer,  one  miner^ 
thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one 
painter,  one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one 
baker,  one  potter,  one  saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet- 
maker, two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to  public  offices,  one  to 
the  trade  institution,  six  to  a  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemist,  one  ma- 
chinist, one  ship-carpenter,  nine  agriculturalists,  one  sugar- 
refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  distillers,  one 
miner,  two  lithographers,  one  die-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five 
carpenters,  one  miller,  four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the 
trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two  to  a  gymnasium, 
one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier — ^being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the 
period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  employed 
as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages  being  entirely  omitted. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — religious  instruction,  Grerman, 


Fnachy  Ei^glub,  googmpfcy;  hfalMyt 

r,  iBcfaDologj,  natinnil  hktarjp  wriliq^  drawiagp  aad 


The  tioie  apportioBed  to  each  of  tbese  nfefadi  m  the  ite 
dun  wm  be  teen  in  the  feDow^  tride.  whieh  eontaiv  ha- 
fldei^  a  oomperieon  of  the  tkne  dewiled  to  the  diflmat  Ivnnchee 
in  thb  eebool,  with  five  rliiwei  naaily  coneyuading  to  ihen^ 
of  the  real  acbool,  and  the  ■ame  nianher  of  the  Fmkack  Wit 
liam  gymnaflon.    In  this  eoaiparieon  the  ■nodber  of  Ihoeb  of 
religioai  iaitniclioo*  which  ie  naaily  the  eame  in  the  Ikrecw  ii 
aanimed  as  the  oniC  of  the  pioportioa.    In  other  wapecia  the 
labia  if  ana^gad  aa  the  fovegoii^  and  ihelieadhiga  of  the 
aeveral  C4dnBini  indicale  the  nature  of  the 
in  thenk 
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TbUfl  of  the  distrifautbD  of  itnaiM  in  tfao  City  IHdo  Sohool  of  «^u»t 
with  a  Qompvum  ivitb  th«  Rogwl  Real  School  and  tha  Fradadck  WiUiam 
Ojonnatfiom. 


SUBJECTS 
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INSTRUCTION. 
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*  The  entire  coarse. 
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The  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  of  the 
gymnasium,  are  replaced  in  (his  school  by  English,  chemistry, 
and  technology,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  kindred 
branches.  Thus  the  French  occupies  double  the  time  devoted 
in  the  parallel  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eight  gymnasial  classes  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  will  still 
be  as  twenty  to  eighteen  in  favour  of  the  trade  school.  Mathe- 
matics, in  like  manner,  occupies  more  time  in  the  trade  schooli 
in  the  parallel  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  3.6  to  2.1 ;  natural 
history,  in  that  of  1.4  to  0.2;  physics,  of  1.0  to  0.4;  drawing, 
of  1.6  to  0.4. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  fallowing  list,*  be* 
ginning  with  the  studies  of  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class. 

FouBTB  Class. 

Migimu  U9tmeium.f  The  Gospel  aooordin^  to  8L  Luke  and  U)e  Acts  of  the 
ApQsUes  ezplsined,  with  a  catechetical  derelopmeiit  of  the  truths  of  religioa  ind 
ethical  applications.    Two  hours  per  week. 

CftrwMtL    Orammatical  exercises  in  writing^    Recital  of  poetical  fueoei. 

^irasA.  Orammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Readiof  fron 
Laurens*  Reader.    One  hour  of  couYersation.    Four  hottrs4 

Aritkmelie.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractions,  witfatbt 
theory  of  the  operations.    Four  hours. 

GeoRMfry.    Introductory  course  of  forms.    Two  hours. 

Otogra^,   Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.  Two  boon. 

NBtural  Hitiory.  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  ezcumoo^ 
In  the  winter,  the  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

Pkjfnet.    Introductory  instruction.    General  properties  of  bodies.    Forms  of 
crystals,  specific  gravity,  &&    Two  hours. 

WriUng.    Two  hours. 

Dnwing,  OuUine  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  oopy4ioard8.  Two 
hours. 

Vocal  JCttfte.    Two  honrs. 

Lowm  Tuiftn  Cukss. 

ReligioM  iMiruction.  The  Acto  of  the  Aposdes  and  the  EpisUes  read  tod 
expbinedi    Two  hours. 

*  Taken  firoiib  the  programme  for  1836-7,  for  which,  with  other  doemiMnti 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  visit  this  interesting  scboolt  1 
va  indebtod  to  director  Kloden. 

t  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instnidloDi 
wkuA  is  communicated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

t  The  same  teadier  instructs  this  class  to  whose  course  I  have  referred  in  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Real  School 
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Owrwunu  Gnmrnnr^  with  Bpadal  reference  to  ortho^rapby  uad  etymology. 
Written  exeiciBee  upon  namtionB  made  by  the  tewsher.  Delivery  of  poetiod 
pieces.    Four  hours. 

French*  Translation  from  French  into  German,  from  Gedikets  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar;  irregular  ▼erbe.  EztemporaMa,  and  traBsiations  fit>m  German  into 
French.    Four  hours. 

AndmHic.  Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  fiem  DiesCerweg's  Instraotor. 
Four  hours. 

g<smgfty.  Determination  of  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of 
triangles.  Dependanoe  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.  Constructions.  Three 
hours. 

OttgfWfky*  Physical  description  ofthe  parts  ofthe  earth,  except  Europe.  Two 
hours. 

iVbtamI  IKsCsry.  Minenlogy.  In  summer,  botany,  tiie  dam  making  excur- 
sions for  practical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

PkyticB,  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of 
luat,  and  their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

CkemUtry,  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  Experimental  illustrations  of 
efaamiatry,  ^|died  to  the  arts.    Two  honra. 

Writimg,  Two  hoars.  ArekUeeturml  and  topograpkieml  irtming.  Two  hours. 
Drawing  by  hand,  for  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  other.    Two  hours. 

VaMMxMt.    Twohoors. 

Uppie  Thud  Class. 

RdigioM  huinution.  Christian  morals,  from  Luther's  Catechism.  Two 
hours. 

Chrman,  Simple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  so^iects. 
Poems  explained  and  committed.    Four  hours. 

French,  Translation  from  Gedike's  Chrestomathy.,  oral  and  in  writing. 
Written  translations  from  Beauvais*  Introduction,  from  German  into  French. 
Grammar,  examples  treated  extempore.    Four  houra. 

ArUhmeUc.  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours. 

Oeometiy.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensura- 
tion of  rectilinear  figures.    Three  hours. 

Oecgraphy.  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and 
Prussia.    Two  hours. 

Natural  Hieiory.  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class. 
Review  in  outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Bo- 
tany, with  excursions  in  summer.    Three  hours. 

Phy9ie$,    Electricity  and  magnetism,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry,    Water  and  non-metallic  bodies,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Writing,  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  topographical  dramng.  Two 
hours.   Some  of  the  pupils,  during  this  time,  are  engaged  in  ornamental  drawing. 

Vocal  Music,    Two  hours. 

SicoNo  Class. 
Rdigioua  Instruction.    Explanation  of  the  first  tliree  Gospels.    History  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  church,  to  the  Reformation.    Two  hours. 

67 
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German.    Correction  of  cxeroMWiittm  «l  home,  iiponai^^ 
the  teacher.    OnaindwiiUcnexcrciiefc    Introdoctifln  to  tha  hktaiy  of  Gtmui 

poetrj.    Three  hours. 

French.  Grammar;  eziemporalui  ibr  the  applieeliflo  of  the  rake.  Written 
and  oral  translatioM  from  German  into  French,  from  Besoraia*  Jfumal,  ind  vm 
versa,  from  Idclcr  and  Nolte's  ManuaL    Four  honia. 

EnglUh.  ETCrcises  in  reading  and  apeaking.  Tiandalkn  into  Gefman,  from 
Borkhardt    DicUtion.   Verba.    Twohoora. 

Arithmeiie.  Commercial  arithmetic   Algebra,  to  inefaideaBplB  and  qnadntia 

equationa.    Logarithma.    Three  hoora. 

Geometry.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  hmm. 

Geography.  The  Statea  of  Europe,  with  apecial  refeienoe  to  thor  popolatiflB, 
mannfiustores,  and  commerce.    Two  hoora. 

Hittory.    Fr incipalerenta  of  the  hiatory  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  ktetiMii 

aa  an  introdaciion  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 
Natural  History.    Mineralogy.    Fhyaiology  of  planta.    Three  hoora. 
Chemistry.    Metallic  bodies  and  their  oompoonds,  with  ezperimenta.   nn> 

hoon. 

Architectural,  iopografhieal,  and  flan  dammng.    Drawing  with 
IntroducUon  to  India  ink  drawing.    Beginning  of  the  aeieneo  of 

Twohoora. 

Drawing.  From  ct^iea,  and  from  plaster  and  ether  modela.  Two  h«» 
This  kind  of  drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  abofft. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hoots. 

Fun  Clam. 

Aeltgietia  liiffnMrtioii.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  ehuicfaeaoliBaB^ 
References  to  the  Bible.    One  hoor. 

German.  History  of  German  literatore  to  recent  times.  Esanya.  Enraici 
of  delivery.    Three  hoars. 

French.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  BAchner  and  Herrmann,  with  abstrtetfc 
Classic  anthors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  ISzercisea  at  home  and  exlonp^ 
ralia.    Free  delivery.    Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  fi^om  BoikhiidL 
Reading  of  classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  in  apeaking. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  Binomial  snd  poly- 
nomial theorems.  Higher  equations.  Commercial  arithmetic  continoed.  Tlire> 
hours. 

Geometry,  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  applications.  Conic  sections  ^ 
scriptive  geometry.    Three  hours. 

History.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  history,  with  special  referenw 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  oommeroe  iv 
industry.    Hiree  hours. 

Natural  History.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  fiuniliea,  according  io  tto 
natural  system.  In  winter,  zoology.  The  pnpiLi  are  taken,  £x  the  porposs  of 
examining  specimens,  to  the  Royal  Moseom. 

Physics.  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter,  the  system  of  the 
world.    Three  hours. 
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Tseknotogy,  Chemical  «nd  mechanical  arts  and  trades  described  and  illtu- 
trated  by  models.    Excursions  to  visit  the  principal  work-shops.    Four  hours. 

Arehiteetural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this,  receive  lessons  in  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

Vocal  Stktic,    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are,  beside^  engraved  in  manipulating  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  institution  several  hours  each  week. 

The  courses  require  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens to  carry  them  out,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  better 
furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade  which  I  saw  in  Prussia, 
besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The  facilities 
for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical 
and  physical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete 
chemical  apparatus  and  series  of  tests,  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  collection), 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  the  botanical 
course,  with  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  a  collection  of  insects,  a  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  course,  and  of 
plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geo- 
graphy, some  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  library.  The 
pupils  are  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  admirable  museum 
attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  zoo- 
logical specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, and  for  professions  not  ranking  among  the  learned,  the 
equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subjects 
and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Some  of 
these  occupations  require  no  higher  instruction,  others  that  the 
pupils  shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So, 
also,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into 
active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  be- 
long, are  most  important  in  their  influence.  In  many  coun- 
tries, an  elementary  education  is  Uie  limit  beyond  which  those 
intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enume- 
rated in  connexion  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do 
not  pass;  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  have  a  better  education, 
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or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occnpntioiv  ^^^  derive  %o  be 
better  instructed,  tbey  mmt  seek  instroction  in  the  clasncal 
schoolfl.  The  training  of  these  schoob  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  from  that  required  by  the  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic, the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
up,  aad  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  train- 
ing is  not  that  which  be  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides, 
were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  time  at 
which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a  part 
of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow 
from  being,  as  it  were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school  one  in 
which  the  saljects  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination, 
while  they  give  him  an  adequate  intellectual  culture;  where  the 
character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the  habits  which 
must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  use- 
fulness; and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  tho- 
rough, as  lar  as  it  goes,  and  will  have  reaehed  before  he  leaves 
the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such  establisbmemts 
afefivnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  ta  them  there  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this 
class  of  institutions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new  experiment,  but  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications  to  adapt  them 
to  diflerences  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they 
are  spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffiisod, 
and  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  minds  in  their  oi^- 
nization»  their  plans  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  "  gym- 
nasia," on  the  one  hand,  and  its  "  real  schools''  on  the  otfaer^  o&t 
such  excellent  models  of  secondary  instruction  in  its  two  depart- 
ments. The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar  establish- 
ments to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though 
good  for  its  object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to 
an  enlightened  state  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  education,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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HTZTHUM  GYMNASIUM  AND  BLOCHMAN  SCHOOL  AT 

DRESDEN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  second- 
ary instruction  in  Saxony,  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
one  of  its  institutions  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Germany, 
and  which  combines  within  itself  a  classical  and  a  **  real  gym- 
nasium," and  a  preparatory  school,  or  "progymnasium.*** 

This  institution  partakes  both  of  a  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, being,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  as  a  public  school,  and  on  the  other,  a  private 
foundation  of  the  Fitzthum  family.  It  is  also  both  a  boarding 
and  day  school. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two  classes,  they  remain 
until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following: — 
Bible  history  and  religion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin, 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  From  the  upper  class 
of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latin, 
Greek,  German  language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  music, 
and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  en- 
ters the  '*  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there 
are  two  classes,  and  the  duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  In  this  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the  clas- 
sics, except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.    The 


•  Dr.  Bloehman,  who  established  this  institntion,  in  1837,  was  a  collaboratar 
with  Festalozzi  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  establishment  at  Yverdun,  and  is  deeply 
imbued  with  his  method.  Though  ill  when  I  visited  Dresden,  he  was  most 
kind  and  cordial,  and  opened  erery  part  of  his  interesting'  school  to  my  enminap 
tion. 


courm  consist  of  rdigioDy  GcmMii  hngoage  and  Gtenlnre^ 
Latin,  Frencli,  English,  matfaematicsb  physics,  chemistTy,  natu- 
ral history,  mechanics,  history,  gec^raphy,  drawing,  and  mnsic. 
The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches 
agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal 
Real  School  at  Berlin,  already  described. 

Tlie  arrangements  for  the  soperintendence  of  the  pnfals  in 
this  institution  are,  in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pfbrta.  Popib 
called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  superintend  their  fellows 
when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  pu[Hls  is  very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alternations 
of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good  effect  These  alterna- 
tions win  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

Tlie  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  From  a  quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  dght,  study  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  two  teachers  on  du^.  Pupils  living 
out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Preyers.  From  eight  to 
a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  after  tea, 
play  in  the  garden,  aixl  a  light  second  breakfast  Quarter  after 
ten  to  twelve,  instruction.  Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  gjrmnastic  exercises,  dancing,  or  free 
to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents. At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quar- 
ter after  one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge 
of  the  inspectors.  Three  to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter  to  five  to  quarter 
after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper. 
At  nine  the  younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

The  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even 
in  the  higher  branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most 
eflkctive  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ex- 
planation and  question,  and  of  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes 
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of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  lesson.  The  collections  in 
natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  appa- 
ratus afford  very  considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  de- 
partments. The  chemical  laboratory,  in  a  building  apart  from 
the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instruction 
and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


Iff  a  regular  system  of  education,  primary  and  secondary 
lead  to  superior  instruction,  with  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated.  The  period  of  life  usually  embraced  by  it  abroad, 
is  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The 
schools  which  furnish  it  are  of  two  classes,  those  qualifying  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  and  those  preparing  for 
occupations  requiring  a  considerable  extent  of  special  know- 
ledge for  their  successful  prosecution.  The  universities  coosti- 
tute  the  first  class  of  these  special  schools ;  the  second  have 
various  names,  as  schools  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
trade  institutes,  and  polytechnic  institutions;  the  last  mentioned 
title  may  be  conveniently  used  as  referring  to  the  entire  class. 
The  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  &c, 
and  the  military  and  naval  schools,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  universities  not  only  serve  as  special  schools  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  are  also  intended  to  give  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture,  to  form  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  or 
of  science.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  an  early 
period  of  civilization,  and  have  continued  to  be  as  necessary  in 
its  progress,  requiring  great  changes,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Schools  of  arts,  or  polytechnic 
schools,  have  originated  in  the  requirements  of  modem  times,  in 
which  occupations  have  risen  in  standing  and  importance,  or 
have  been  actually  created,  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Considered  as  special  schools,  the  universities  have  very 
different  objects  from  those  which  the  founder  of  the  Girard 
College  intended  as  the  aim  of  his  institution,  while  the  pur- 
poses of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
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those  which  his  will  points  out  for  the  highest  department  of 
his  college.  This  being  the  case,  a  description  of  foreign  uni- 
versities would,  I  conceive,  be  out  of  its  place  in  this  Report 
From  the  character  of  my  associations,  before  leaving  home, 
which  naturally  led  to  similar  associations  while  abroad^  I  felt 
highly  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  my  Report.  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  university  systems  of  different  countries, 
especially  so  from  the  amount  of  talent  arrayed  in  favour  of, 
and^ven  positively  against,  different  systems,  and  I  should  make 
no  pretensions  to  offer  such  a  judgment,  the  institutions  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  describe,  so  that  a  reader  may  conceive 
the  form  of  the  system,  and  endow  that  form  with  spirit,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers  and  his  expe- 
rience. The  differences  between  the  uni  versity  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  afford  interesting  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  whose  pursuits  and  dispositions  lead  them  to 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  "superior  education.**  Con- 
sidering these  different  systems  us  so  many  e^cperiments  made 
under  different  circumstances,  the  study  of  their  results,  and  the 
modifying  eflect  of  circumstances,  is  no  less  interesting  than 
useful.  The  field  is,  however,  vast;  the  varieties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  would  require  much  space  for  due  description,  as 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Scotch  and  English 
universities  differ  very  much  in  their  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  and  even  the  several  Scotch  universities  are  not 
alike.  At  Glasgow,  and  the  academical  institution  at  Belfast, 
founded  upon  its  model,  the  pupils  enter,  in  general,  in  very  early 
youth.  The  lectures  are,  therefore,  mixed  with  recitations  held 
by  the  professors,  which,  however,  the  large  classes  at  Glas- 
gow prevent  from  being  efficacious.  The  students  do  not  reside 
in  either  of  these  institutions.  At  Edinburgh,  the  average  age 
of  the  student  is  greater,  and  the  medical  department  assumes, 
relatively  to  that  of  letters,  an  importance  which  modifies  the 
character  of  the  school.    The  lesser  universities  of  St  Andrews 
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and  Aherieea  diShr  more  from  the  others  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  discipline,  resulting  from  the  residence  of  a  part  of  the 
ftudents  in  the  colleges  composing  them,  than  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  In  the  larger  English  uniFersities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford^  composed  of  collies  and  halls,  in  the  build* 
ings  of  which  the  students  generally  reside,  the  discipline  of 
each  college  may  be  said  to  be  its  own,  with  a  general  con* 
Ibrmity  to  that  of  the  university.*  The  same  is  true  in  r^ard 
to  the  instruction,  with  this  difierence,  that  as  all  the  courses 
tend  towards  the  preparation  for  university  degrees  and  uni- 
versity honours,  there  is  a  general  conformity  in  the  several 
colleges  in  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  tutors  in  the  colleges  is  upon  the  same 
general  plan,  a  mixture  of  lecture  and  recitation;  and  as  the 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  university  professors  is  not 
obligatory,  forms  the  real  basis  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
university  education.  The  inducements  held  out  to  exertion  in 
these  schools  by  the  rewards  which  the  fellowships  and  the 
stations  to  which  they  may  lead  hold  forth,  and  which  bring 
into  them  the  greater  part  of  the  best  talent  of  England,  pro- 
duce results  which  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  as  depending  mainly  upon  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  must  require  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  an  entire  absence  of  prejudice,  to  rea* 
son  as  to  the  general  results  of  the  various  parts  of  the  complex 
system,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  these  institutions 
themselves,  and  is,  therefore,  now  very  deeply  rooted* 

I  consider  the  ojqportunity  which  I  enjoyed  of  witnessii^ 
some  of  the  written  examinations  at  Cambridge  as  of  the  highest 
value,  and  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  attachment  to  this 
method  which  is  there  felt  It  is  accurate  and  expeditious  in  its 
results,  removes  all  possibility  of,  or  temptation  to,  show,  and  even 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  in  the  distribution  of  important  jdaces. 

*  A  very  aocnrate  aocoant  of  the  aniTenities  of  Cambridge  and  Qzfi>rd  is  to 
be  feimd  in  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Tnmteee  of  the  UniTenity  of  Peonajlfaniay 
If  Philip  R.  ICcklin,  Eeq^  one  of  its  membeii. 
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While  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  it  can  supersede  the  viva 
voce  method,  or  be  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sink  the 
use  of  the  latter  into  comparative  insignificance,  yet,  if  the 
choice  lay  between  the  use  of  the  one  or  other  method  exten- 
sively, I  should  now  prefer  the  former. 

At  the  university  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  the  advantages 
of  the  tutorial  system  are  combined  with  that  of  the  lectures  by 
professors,  which  the  students  are  enjoined  to  attend,  and  the 
'same  is  the  case  at  the  recently  erected  university  of  Durham. 
This  university  has  set  the  example  of  adding  instruction  in 
civil  engineering  to  its  literary  courses,  and  has  admitted  the 
modem  languages  into  the  latter.  King's  College  and  London 
University  College  have  hardly  yet  taken  the  form  which  time 
must  impress  upon  them  in  their  new  connexion  with  the  Lon- 
don University;  the  enactments  of  this  recent  corporation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  for  degrees,  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
higher  studies  of  these  and  other  institutions,  presenting  candi- 
dates for  them.  This  bare  enumeration  will  serve  to  show,  that 
to  give  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  institutions  so  various  in  their 
character,  would  require  much  time  and  more  space  than  could 
properly  be  bestowed  in  a  report,  to  the  purpose  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  particulars  would  be  found  inappropriate. 
No  doubt  useful  hints  might  be  gathered,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  our  purpose. 
For  example,  the  system  of  university  degrees,  by  which  en- 
couragement is  given  to  general  effort,  and  of  the  privilege  to 
teach,  or  of  stations  without  actual  duty,  by  which,  in  many 
establishments,  individual  exertion  is  stimulated  and  rewarded, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  institutioa 
Again;  the  tone  and  modes  of  discipline,  both  in  those  institu- 
tions where  the  pupils  reside  and  in  those  where  they  merely 
come  at  stated  times  to  receive  instruction,  are  inapplicable  to 
our  case,  and  the  general  organization  and  government  are  not 
less  so.  Further,  the  instruction,  as  far  as  it  is  of  a  special  cha- 
racter, qualifying  for  admission  to  the  learned  professions,  as 
in  the  continental  system,  has,  of  course,  no  bearing  42pon  our 
arrangements,  and  leaves  for  profitable  study  the  subjects  of  at 
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most  two  faculties.  In  these  the  titles  of  the  branches  them- 
selves would  be  all  that  could  serve  us;  for  the  mode  of  lecturiDg 
being  universally  adopted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  the  individual  professor. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  higher 
trades,  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  com- 
merce, navigation,  die,  as  they  furnish  examples  of  schools' 
specially  intended  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  towards 
which  our  founder  has  plainly  signified  his  wish  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Girard  College  should  be  directed,  I  shall  devote  the 
chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  describing  such 
examples  of  them  as  aro  most  highly  approved,  having  best  fui» 
filled  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I  shall  describe 
in  turn,  more  or  less  minutely,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
which,  originally,  as  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works,  was 
the  parent  of  this  class  of  institutions ;  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establish* 
mentSy  originating  in  private  enterprize;  the  Institute  of  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Vienna,  both  supported 
by  government,  and  the  two  most  successful  institutions  of  their 
class  in  Germany;  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Frey burgh,  in 
Saxony,  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  one  branch  of  prac- 
tical life,  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  its  studies.  I  shall  also 
briefly  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  the  civil  schools  of  application  to  which  it  leads,  namely, 
those  of  mines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges;  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Prussia  gene- 
rally;  and  further,  after  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Paris,  the  private  Industrial  and  Commercial  Boarding  Institute 
at  Cbaronne.  As  our  founder  has  intimated  that  the  profession 
of  a  navigator  is  one  of  those  towards  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  be  directed,  I  annex  the  programme  of  the  studies  of 
one  of  the  best  naval  schools  in  Europe,  that  of  Venice.  The 
ofiUcers  of  the  Austrian  navy,  thoitgh  they  have  Hmited  oppor* 
tunities  of  practice,  are  distinguished  as  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  and  in  all  its  collateral  branches. 

Ther^  are  special  schools,  which,  after  som^  oonsideration, 
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I  have  referred  to  other  branches  of  this  Report  Although 
they  educate  youth  for  pailicular  callings,  and  correspond  in 
general  in  regard  to  age  with  the  superior  period,  yet,  as  they 
belong  essentially  in  their  grade  of  instruction  to  the  primary 
or  secondary  classes,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
schools  composing  them,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rank  them 
accordingly.  In  this  view  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  special,  in  so  far  as  they  train  their 
pupils  as  farmers,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  of  which  extends 
beyond  the  usual  primary  period;  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  the  Rural  School  of  Ealing,  and  the  La 
Martini^re  Industrial  School  of  Lyons,  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  primary  instruction.  The  primary  normal  schools 
of  Weissenfels,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Dijon,  Haarlem,  and  Zurich, 
have  been  ranked  under  the  same  general  division,  though  they 
are  special  schools  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  the  profession  of 
a  teacher,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  and  superior  periods  in 
the  age  of  their  pupils.  The  Normal  School  of  Paris  has,  in 
like  manner,  been  ranked  with  secondary  schools,  in  reference 
to  the  grade  of  its  instruction.  I  refer  to  them  here,  lest  it 
might  be  inferred,  from  their  not  appearing  in  what  at  first 
may  appear  their  natural  place,  that  no  account  is  given  of 
them.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheim, 
in  Wurtemburg,  is  a  true  agricultural  university,  at  least  in  its 
principal  departments,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in  this 
chapter. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  spe^ 
cial  schools  above  enumerated,  merely  adding,  that  if  there  is 
less  of  general  inference  and  comparison  found  connected 
with  these  institutions  than  ^ith  others,  it  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  when 
their  objects  are  not  entirely  different,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent  any  comparison  of  their  plans,  they  are  usually  sufficiently 
so  to  make  comparison  of  little  value.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  these  objects,  and  especially  in  cases  where  charac-* 
teristic  modifications  in  the  plans  result  from  themt 
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POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  institution  was  organized  in  1794,  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic  of  France^  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion, under  the  name  of  central  school  of  public  works;  this 
title  was  subsequently  changed,  in  1795,  to  that  of  polytechnic 
school,  which,  with  the  prefixes  of  imperial  in  1806,  and  of 
royal  since  1814,  the  institution  has  since  borne,  and  under 
which  it  has  acquired  its  celebrity.  Among  the  first  professon 
of  the  school  were  Lagrange,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfratz, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  way  for  the  school  was  opened 
by  a  preparatory  school,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
were  trained  to  act  as  assistants,  under  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
fessors already  appointed.  The  organization  of  the  school  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  was  thus  rendered  possible,  and  was 
begun  in  May,  1795.* 

At  first  the  school  was  chiefly  intended  to  supply  officers 
for  certain  branches  of  the  military  and  civil  services.  The 
report,  however,  of  M.  Pourcroy  to  the  convention,  and  the 
law  organizing  the  school  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  recog- 
nise the  principle  that  the  institution  has  a  more  general  purpose, 
namelyi  the  diffiision  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  and  of  the  ** graphic  arts.^  This  important  principle 
is  now  adopted  as  its  basis,  and  its  pupils  are  not  obliged  to 
enter  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  While  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  is  important,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  few  young  men  who  enter  the  school  do  not  take  service, 
either  military,  naval,  or  civil  The  branches  of  service  among 
which  the  graduates  have  a  right  of  choice  to  fill  vacancies 
are,  in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  artillery,  the 

*  NotwithBtanding  thii  piece  of  foresight,  which  was,  howerer,  ctrried  bo 
ibrther  Uion  the  preparation  of  pnpila  to  take  part  in  the  inatmction  and  diaci^ 
pUne,  the  ezpenaes  incident  to  the  audden  reception  of  numeroua  untrained  sCn- 
denta  with  the  untried  organisation,  amounted  the  firat  jear  to  nearly  three  timea 
the  aum  to  which  they  were  reduced  after  an  experience  of  two  years;  the  mm- 
ber  of  pnpila  having  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  only  in  the  proportion  of  391 
to  39S.  The  expenaea  include,  however,  thoae  for  individuala  employed  apoa 
the  coUectiona  of  roodela,  apparatua,  and  drawings. 
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engineers,  the  staff,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  powder, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  infantry;  in  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  naval  artillery,  naval  engineers  or  the  general 
naval  service,  and  the  hydrographical  engineers;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of 
mines;  in  that  of  finance,  the  administration  of  tobacco.  The 
pupils  have  also  a  right  of  admission  to  the  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  attend  the  courses  of  other  public  special  schools. 

Government  From  1795  to  1830  this  school  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  war  departmenti  The  minister 
of  war  has  always  had,  however,  a  certain  share  of  patronage 
and  influence  in  the  institution,  owing  to  the  military  form 
of  the  interior  organization;  from  1804  to  1816  this  waa 
strictly  military,  the  pupils  having  been  enroUed,  armed,  and 
equipped. 

The  details  of  interior  organization  have  been  so  often  varied, 
that  if  the  reasons  of  the  changes  not  resulting  from  political 
causes  could  be  understood,  they  would  prove  no  doubt  most 
valuable  aa  guides.  While,  however,  the  changes  are  chronicled 
with  care,  the  motives  for  them  do  not  appear,  and  the  minute 
record  of  them  is  not  followed  by  its  highest  appropriate  result* 
The  eighth  orgailization  of  this  institution  took  place  in  1832, 
and  was  in  general  in  full  force  when  I  visited  it  in  1837.  The 
special  regulations  of  the  school  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  decree  of  1832. 

The  immediate  control  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  military 
commandant,  a  general  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  school  He  is.  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  instruction,  police,  and  administration, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  minister  of  war*  He  is  assisted  in 
bis  duties  by  the  second  commandant,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  police  and  discipline.  The  commandant  is  president,  and 
the  second  in  command  a  member  of  all  boards  or  councils 
The  other  members  of  the  military  staff  are  four  captains,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  inspectors  of  studiea  and  military  exercises,  and 
commanding  the  pupils  when  under  arms;  one  captain,  called 
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instructor,  ^ho  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  military  ex* 
erciseSy  and  the  clothing,  arms  and  quarters;  and  four  adjutants^ 
who  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  internal  police  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  military  exercises.  The  king  appoints  the 
two  commandants  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war; 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  minister  directly.  The 
arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  instruction,  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  their  appropriate 
beads. 

Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  de- 
pends upon  the  probable  vacancies  in  the  several  corps  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  is  stated  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  average  number 
admitted  yearly,  from  1796  to  1837,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty *four,  and  the  number  in  1836  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  total  number  in  the  two  classes  of  the  school 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  but,  since  1831,  has  averaged 
rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  one.  Every  native  <^ 
France,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  may  be  a 
candidate  for  admission,  and  special  exceptions  are  made,  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  favour  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
military  service.  Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  examined 
for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  where  he 
is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certi' 
ficate  of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination or  of  having  had  the  small-pox,  and  of  general  health, 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  dollars) 
3rearly  to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are^l* 
Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  3. 
Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometry.  5.  Statics  treated  syntheti- 
cally. 6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of  the 
logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric 
class  of  the  colleges,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawingt 
with  the  crayon  and  with  instruments.    If  the  candidate  pos- 
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aesses,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry.  Ger- 
man, and  of  India  ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count From  the  great  excess  in  the  number  of  applications 
over  the  numbers  of  places,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
severe,  and  it  appears  from  the  register  of  applications  and 
admissions,  that  since  1796,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  only  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  admitted.  The  proportion  is  even 
smaller  in  later  years;  in  1836,  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pupils  examined,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  only  about 
one-fifth,  were  admitted.  All  who  apply  do  not  come  forward 
lo  these  examinations:  in  1836,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
names  were  inscribed,  and  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  so  that  the  number  of  original  appli- 
cants, in  1836,  was  actually  six  times  that  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
There  are  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the 
schooL  These  divide  between  them  the  difierent  districts  in 
which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a  stated 
time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  performance  of  the  candidates  is  re- 
gistered according  to  a  scale  of  marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as 
the  judgment  of  different  individuals  allows;  these  registers 
being  compared,  the  candidates  are  admitted  in  the  order 
of  merit,  thus  determinedi  as  far  as  the  number  of  vacancies 
permits,  the  admission  being  made  by  the  decision  of  a  board, 
the  composition  of  which  will  be  presently  stated.  Thus  this 
truly  national  institution  is  thrown  open  to  all  of  suitable  age, 
and  their  admission  depends  solely  upon  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. The  successful  candidates  are  informed  of  the 
result  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners, 
who  subject  them  to  a  second  examination,  intended  to  verify 
the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two 
permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  ex- 
aminers for  admission. 
69 
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While  pupQs  are  admissible  to  this  school  as  early  as  sixteeo 
years  of  age,  they  are  usually  older  on  entering;  of  one  ban- 
dred  and  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1836,  seventy-four  were 
twenty  years,  and  thirty-six  nineteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  in* 
needy  circumstances;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  war,  eight  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of 
the  minister  of  marine:  These  bursaries  may  be  halved  No 
pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half 
bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  regularly  entering  the  school*  a 
certain  number  of  youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
(auditeurs  libres).  The  majority  of  these  are  fordgners.  There 
were  thirty-three  such  **  auditeurs"  in  1835-6,  and  forty-five- in 
1836-7.  Among  these  were  Englishmen,  Belgians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Italians,  Greeks,  Wallachians,  Tuiiis,  Egyptians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Brazilians.  Not  one  citizen  of  the  United  States 
w»  enjoying  this  privilege.     ' 

Insiructian.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  in- 
struction, is  the  director  of  studies.*  This  office  was  created 
in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of  instruction  had 
discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  oversees  the 
details  of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the 
joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  aD 
boards  convened  in  relation  to  its  affitirs.  A  council,  termed 
the  council  of  instruction  (conseil  d'instruction),  and  composed 
of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  professors 
of  the  schciOl,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teachers 
from  atiiong  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  se- 
cretary, meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  re- 
lating to  instruction.    When  changes  are  required  in  the  courses 

*  To  the  diicetoi  of  ■todiM,  the  emineiit  phDoeopher  U.  Dolon; ,  wbow  kas 
has  tinoe  been  eo  deeplj  deplored  bj  the  ■cientifiks  world,  I  em  indebted  lor  an 
eppoctani^  of  nutiDf  the  eehool,  and  of  beinf  piennt  al  ita  oTaminatinpa. 
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or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  this  council  and 
referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
legislative  body,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  in- 
structioA. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement  (conseil 
de  perfectionnement),  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the 
director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the  school,  one  ex- 
aminer for  admission,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  three  professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  into  which  the  gra- 
duates enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  repeaters  (r^p^titeurs).  The  professors  and 
masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  on  the  joint  no- 
mination of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  particular  Aca- 
demy of  the  Institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  is 
classed  The  professors  communicate  instruction  by  lecture 
and  by  general  interrogations  of  the  pupils.  The  repeaters 
conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  engaged  in  study.  The  title  of  **  repeater"  is,  no  doubt, 
derived  from  the  original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to 
go  over  the  lessons  of  the  professors.  The  repeaters  do  the 
more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitution 
for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  im- 
portant officers.  There  were  attached  to  the  institution,  in  1837, 
ten  professors,  five  masters,  and  twelve  repeaters.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  divisions  more  than  two 
years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination 
must  be  passed  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed. 
Until  1798,  these  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sors, but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  connected  with 
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the  schooL  Two  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  Council  of  Id* 
struction  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  three  are  ap- 
pointed annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  counciL    The 
examinations  on  mathematics  and  anal3rtical  mechanics,  and 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  I  attended,  were 
decidedly  superior  to  any  which  I  saw  abroad,  except  in  a 
single  instance.    The  courses  of  the  first  year  are — analysis^ 
geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  application  of  ana- 
lysis to  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French  composition, 
topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  land- 
scape drawing,  and  India  ink  drawing.    Those  of  the  second 
year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analysis,  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besides  ma- 
chines, geodesy  and  social  arithmetic,  architecture,  and  the 
German  language.    Up  to  1814,  there  were  courses  of  civil 
engineering,  fortification,  and  the  science  and  art  of  war,  but 
these  were  then  transferred  to  the  special  school  of  application 
to  which  they  appropriately  belong.    The  diflferent  branches 
are  not  all  taught  at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  do  not  aO 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.    Instruction  is  given 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  both  classes,  from  early  in  No- 
vember to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  in  topographical  drawing,  from  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  June.    In  the  first  year's  courses  of  architecture  and 
French,  and  in  the  second  year's  course  of  German,  firom  the 
same  date  to  the  close  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July.    The 
courses  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  of  statics  and  dynamics, 
in  the  first  year,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  also 
those  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  application  of  analysis 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  second  year  with  the  courses  of 
analysis  and  geometry,  of  mechanics  and  machines,  and  of 
geodesy  and  social  arithmetic.    The  lectures  are  followed  by 
revisions  and  general  interrogations,  to  which  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  course  is  devoted.  The  number  of  lec- 
tures in  each  course  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  of  the  number  of  leeioiis  in  the  different  deportmentB  of  study  in  the  Po- 
lytechnic School. 


suBJEcrrs  of  study. 


Analysis  and  Geometry,     ..-•*. 
Mechanics,      ........•• 

Machines,  • 

DescriptiTe  Geometry, 

Analytical  Geometry,    - 

Geodesy, 

Social  Arithmetic, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, - 

Architecture,  .......... 

FVench  Composition,     ....... 

German  Language, 

Topograi^cal  Drawing, 

Drawing  of  Human  Figures  &,  Landscapes, 
Lidia  Ink  Drawing,      ....... 


52» 
33» 

68 
14 


33 
36 

31 

33 
45 
S3 


it 


1^ 


44* 

41* 

S3t 


39t 
6t 
30 
36 
34 

33 
30 
45 
30 


*  The  lessons  of  analysis  and  of  mechanics  include  lectures,  reTisions,  and 
general  interrogations  of  the  whole  daas.  These  courses  belonging  to  the  same 
department,  the  lectures  on  analysis  and  interrogations  upon  them  oeeupy  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  statics  and  dynamics  the  other.  The  courses  of  lectures 
are  followed  by  a  general  review,  oonsbting  of  interrogations  by  the  professor 
and  repeaters. 

t  The  courses  of  machines,  geodesy,  and  social  arithmetic,  in  the  second  year* 
belong  to  the  same  department,  and  the  remark  just  made  in  relation  to  the  ooorsea 
of  analysifl  and  mechanics  applies  also  to  them. 
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There  are  two  professora  of  mechanics  and  four  repeaten 
for  the  course  of  analysis  and  mechanics,  and  two  professors 
and  two  repeaters  for  that  of  chemistry.  The  courses  of  geo- 
desy and  topography,  machines,  and  social  arithmetic,  are  on- 
der  the  same  professor,  who  has  a  repeater  as  an  assistant 
There  are  four  masters  for  the  drawing  department,  comprising 
that  of  the  human  figure,  of  landscapes,  and  in  India  ink.  £ach 
of  the  other  subjects  have  a  professor  or  master  in  charge  of 
them,  and  each,  except  the  master  of  topographical  drawing, 
has  a  repeaten 

I  fear  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  ample  programme  of  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  leading  into  too  much  detail,  but 
will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses,  since  I  cannot  omit  what  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  models  in  their  several  ways. 

Firwt  Temr,  Dififarantial  and  integril  calealm,  to  include  the  rectificstiaii  ind 
quadrature  of  plane  cures,  and  of  cunred  snrfaoes,  and  the  cnbatore  of  solidiL 

Second  Year.  Differential  and  integ^  calcnlna  continued.  Elements  of  the 
Cilcahui  of  yariatioDS  and  of  finite  differences.    Formule  of  interpolatiaD,  &e. 

MiCHAifica. 

FUM  Year.  Statics'—Composition^  and  equilibrium  of  forces.  Hieoryofpa* 
ralld  forces.  Of  the  centre  of  g;raTitj.  Attraction  of  a  point  bj  a  homogeneoai 
sphere.  I>jmamios.^-General  formule  of  motion.  Tlie  pendulum.  Projeetilei^ 
Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year,  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  inTariaUe  sjsteo. 
PHneiple  of  Tirtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics. 
D'Alembert*s  principle.  Collision.  Moment  of  inertia,  dtc  HydrostatkL 
Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  intemsa- 
tions  by  the  professor.  Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.  The  repeaten 
Interrogate  the  pupils  three  times  per  week.  After  the  oompletioa  of  the  course, 
feneral  interrogations  take  place,  upon  the  whole  subject,  by  the  professow  and 
vepeatsis* 

DxBCEirnyx  GioMrniT. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems).  Tsngenl 
planes  and  normals  to  curved  surfiioes  (four  proUems).  Intersections  of  snrfooee 
(seven  problems).    Miscellaneous  problems  (seven). 

AppHeaiiono  of  De$cripiioe  Oemndry.    Problems  with  a  single  plane  of  pto> 
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Jeetum,  and  a  Msale  of  dediTity.    LiDoar  penpecthre  (three  problems).    ShidowM 
(three  problems).    Stone  cutting  (seven  problems).    Carpentry  (four  problems). 
India  ink  drawing.    Elements  in  four  examples. 

Analytical  Gkomxtrt. 

The  right  line  and  i^ane.    Carved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lectures  by  interrogations.  During 
the  coarse  the  class  is  examined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  studies 
of  Analytical  Geometry  there  is  a  general  review. 

Machiuxb,  ABTaoNOMV,  Geoobst,  and  Social  AaiTHiimc. 

Elements  of  machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressure. 
For  raising  liquids.  Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.  Useful  effect  of  ma^ 
chines. 

AMinmemy  and  Geodety,  Formulae  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement 
of  space  and  time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical 
geography  and  hydrography.  Geodesy.  Instruments.  Figure  of  the  earth. 
Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

Elements  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  Tables.  Insurances.  Life  in- 
suranoe,  dbc. 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater 
must  be  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  princi- 
pal courses  there  is  a  general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor 
and  repeater. 

Phtsics. 

l^rsl  Year,  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of 
equilibrium  of  fluids.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat.  Radiation,  conduction,  ice 
Vapours.  Latent  heat.  3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrome- 
try.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary  action.  5.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  distribution,  dec.  Atmospheric  electricity.  Modes  of  developing 
electricity. 

Second  Year,  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instru- 
ments. Reciprocal  action  of  magnets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics. 
Mutual  actions  of  electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acous- 
tics. Of  the  production,  propagation,  velocity,  dDC,  of  sound.  Acoustic  instni- 
ments.    8.  Optics.    Mathematical  and  physical  optics.    Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  interrogate  each  division  twice  every 
week;  they  go  through  the  study-rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may 
be  required  by  the  pupils. 

Cbehxstrt. 

FirH  Year,  General  principles.  Division  of  the  course.  Examinatian  of  the 
principal  sim|de  substances.  Mixtures  and  binary  compounds.  Laws  of  definite 
proportions,  i^e,  Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.  Bases.  Neutral  binary 
compounds.    Salts.    Principal  metals. 

Second  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  upon 
salts.  Laws  of  Berthollet  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  and 
flpedal  stody  of  some  of  the  more  important    Borates  and  silicates.    Glm  and 
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pottorj.  Nttntei.  Gunpowder.  PlM»(ihatoi,  &c.  Sulphates.  Chlontei; 
Chromatee  and  other  clanes  of  talts,  with  details  as  to  the  more  important.  Ex. 
traction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining*,  &o.  Oi|raiiie  che- 
mistry.   Vegetable  sabstanoos.    Animal  sabetances. 

This  course  is  accompanied  bj  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  They  are  also  taught  the  princii^es  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and 
organic,  practically. 

AaCHITBCTUKX. 

Gunponent  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foundatiooa. 
Strength.  Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Floora.  Rooifi, 
arches,  dtc  General  principles  of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices.  Dlmtra. 
tiotts  of  the  diflerent  Tarietios  of  parts,  as  porticos,  porches,  yestibules,  halls,  Ace, 
Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  buildinga.«.as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons, 
barracks,  dtc 

The  pupils  copy  from  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them 
oarelhlly  when  required.  At  the  dose  of  the  lectures  there  are  finir  different  sub- 
jects assigned,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  competition.  The  pupils  are  daan- 
fied  according  to  the  result  of  these  competitions,  and  of  the  marks  for  their  gra- 
phic exercises  during  the  course.  The  best  designs  are  exhibited.  Three  India 
hik  drawings  are  made  on  architectural  subjects  during  this  course. 

FaxNCH  CoMrosmoH. 

Tho  ooursa  consists  principally  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  compositioos  by 
the  pQpOsi  which  axe  subsequently  criticised  during  the  recitations. 

German  Lamouaox. 

Elements  of  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themes  and  versions.  Every 
lecture  ii  fi»llowed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a-half  in  duration,  by  the 
proftssor  or  repeater.  There  are,  besides,  exercises  of  pronunciation  and  common 
oonveisation. 

ToPOGXAPHT. 

Exercises  m  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  representing  the 
ground  by  horixontal  curvesi  the  projections  of  lines  of  greatest  declivity,  and  by 
shading.  Conventional  signs.  Lettering.  The  exercises  of  the  second  divisioa 
are  preoeded  by  lessons  from  the  professor  of  geodesy,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

Drawino  of  the  Human  Fkouax  and  LANOsoAn  Drawinq. 

In  the  first  branch  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  copies 
engravings,  and  the  other  draws  firom  models.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupils 
are  classified  according  to  the  drawings  which  they  made  at  the  examination  ibr 
admisBiom,  They  are  then  divided  into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  stroigth 
as  possible,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master,  with  whom  they  remain  during 
thdr  course.  One  of  the  drawing-masters  is  specially  charged  with  the  eourae  of 
drawing  fi^sm  oasts  and  fimn  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  the 
highest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  section  of  the  fermer  first  division  go  to  the 
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tettohor  of  dnwin;  in  water  eobora,  and  remain  ibr  two  montlii.  They  return 
to  their  sections,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  eacl)  pupil  occupying  a 
third  of  the  second  year  in  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  merits  of  the  drawing* 
are  judged  every  two  months.  After  the  first  of  May  the  ordinary  drawing  ]e«- 
80IIS  are  replaced  by  those  in  water  oolonrs. 

Besides  these  regular  studies,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  given  towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  during  houra 
not  devoted  to  the  regular  branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupfls  to 
attend  or  not.    Fencing,  music,  and  dancmg  leasons,  are  also  given* 

During  the  interrogations  by  the  professors  and  repeaters, 
notes  are  taken  of  the  merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These  are  communicated 
with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  pupils.  The  examiners  mark  according  to  the 
same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after  the  examinations  in 
the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the  stand- 
ing in  general  merit,  a  different  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different 
courses.  Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy  united,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  count  the  same — ^then  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graphic  exercises  of  the  course  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  time  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  by  some  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, friends  of  the  school  and  of  its  general  arrangements, 
this  portion  of  the  course  is  thought  to  have  received  too  great 
an  extension. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  of  study 
are  divided  into  four;  the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year, 
including  analysis,  part  of  analytical  geometry,  and  mechanics; 
the  second,  on  chemistry;  the  third,  on  physics;  the  fourth,  on 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  anal}rtical 
geometry.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is 
divided  as  follows: — First,  analysis,  analytical  geometry,  me- 
chanics, eflfects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic.  Second, 
chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of 
machines,  and  architecture.  The  examinations  on  analysis 
and  its  applications,  and  mechanics,  are  conducted  by  the  two 
permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly  and 
70 
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without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner 

occupies  a  separate  room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it, 
the  examinations  are  Yiva  voce,  the  student  using  the  Uack* 
board  when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  report- 
ed to  a  Board,  who,  with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the 
examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide  whether  the  pupib  noay 
pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  public 
service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This 
board  C' jury*^  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  two  permanent  and  three  temporary  examiners. 

Few  pf  the  pupils  do  not  pass  these  examinations,  severe  as 
they  are,  which  is  attributable  to  the  closeness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  examined  in  each  of  the  divisions,  only  eight  in  the  higher 
and  five  in  the  lower  were  required  to  go  over  their  courses. 
This  is  a  great  gain  to  the  institution  in  every  respect,  on  the 
score  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  of  discipline 
and  economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  simi> 
lar  points  in  regard  to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large  rooms,  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at  entrance, 
places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The 
interrogations  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  separate  from  the  larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation- 
rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pi^ls  in  winter,  during  recreation 
hours,  and  after  supper;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather  is 
bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
besides  at  certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.  The 
superintendence  of  studies,  so  far  as  entrusted  to  the  pupils,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  discipline.  The  repeaters  are 
present  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  studies  of  their  seve- 
ral departments,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assistance 
to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a 
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view  to  bring  the  lectures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular 
branches,  together.  Besides  this,  tliere  are  study-hours,  called 
free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises). 
The  following  table,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  lower  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  subse- 
quent remarks  giving  the  variation  from  it  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  of  arrangement  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  vertical  columns  signify  that  the  duties  are 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  order  of  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  table,  but  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
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The  alterations  ia  this  programmey  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  are  very  trifling.  The 
courses  of  analysis  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  that  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  hence  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  duties.  The  study-hours,  from  five  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  are  transferred  to  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven,  are  occupied  in  water*colour  draw* 
ings. 

There  is  probably  no  school  richer  than  this  in  the  means  of 
illustrating  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  in  it  It  has 
extensive  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of 
models  of  machines,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  drawings 
and  models  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and 
in  topography,  and  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  casts  for  the 
courses  of  drawing.  The  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  models 
are  under  the  charge  of  three  curators  (conservateurs),  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  existing  collections! 
but  to  add  to  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 
•  While  such  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  their  physical  education  is  attended 
to  in  at  least  a  reasonable  degree,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pro- 
vision is  made  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  or  for  regular  attendance  upon  such  dei- 
ties without  the  walls. 

DUcipHne.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided. 
The  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in  detail,  the  pun- 
ishment considered  equivalent  to  each  offence,  as  well  for 
those  against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  thenw 
selves.  The  punishments  are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the 
commandant  or  vice-commandant  2.  Public  reprimand  before 
the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5. 
Imprisonment  within  the  walls.  0^  Military  imprisonment  7. 
Dismissioa  The  usual  punishment  for  trivial  oflbnces  is  the 
stoppage  (**  sortie**),  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a-day.    This  may  be 
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awarded  hy  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  oer- 
tain  specified  offences,  as  overslaying  a  leave,  when  the  nom- 
ber  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  overstaying  the 
leave*  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Iiiv> 
prisonment  within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  com* 
mandant,  vice-commandant,  or  director  of  studies,  and  exdudev 
the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confinement  in  the  mi- 
litary prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  rep<^fai 
the  case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismisson  caimol 
take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline, supposed  to  involve  dismission  or  the  loss  of  a  borsaiy* 
are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and 
composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies^ 
two  professors,  two  captain  inqpectors,  the  captain  instnictor» 
and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  4uh 
cipime,  the  pupils  form  a  battalion,  divided  into  four  conipaniB% 
each  division  of  the  school  forming  two  companies  From 
eaeh  company  eight  petty  officers,  caQed  sei^geants,  are  fakei^ 
aeoording  to  the  order  c^  the  merit-roll  of  the  divisioa»  making 
lUrty-two  in  the  whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  disCiiH 
gubhed  by  appropriate  military  badges.  The  sei^geants  bm^n 
elMii*ge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitalioii* 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of 
them  in  turn  are  joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adJ4tfaat»  in  the 
iiMpection  of  the  food  They  have  charge'  in  general  of  the  do* 
tails  of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  col- 
leotion  of  the  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other 
authorised  expenses.    These  officers  are  a(^inted  onoe  a-year* 

On  Wednesday,  from  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  to  half 
past  eight,  in  the  sunmier,  and  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  on 
Sonday,  from  after  inspection  to  ten  at  night,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  institutioa  They  are 
to  wear  their  uniform  when  abroad  On  their  return  they 
their  name  to  a  list  kept  by  the  porter,  who  marks  and  rqpoits 
the  lime  of  their  return.  A  certain  number  of  stoppages  is  a^ 
signed  for  a  breach  of  punctuality,  according  to  its  extent 
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On  certain  afternoons  the  parents  and  relations  of  pupils  are 
permitted  to  see  them  in  the  parlour,  from  three  to  a  quarter  to 
four.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  any  duties  of  police;  their 
arms  aire  cleaned  and  kept  by  an  armourer,  and  barrack-keep- 
ers are  appointed  for  the  police  of  the  quarters — ^provisions  which 
I  look  upon  as  defects. 

Oraduatum.  As  already  stated,  the  board  of  examination 
decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year 
to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit 
The  pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public 
service  which  they  wish  to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  va« 
eancy  in  this  department,  are  still  entitled  to  priority  of  choice 
in  other  branches  over  those  below  them.  The  school  has 
supplied,  between  the  years  1795  and  1836,  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six  members  to  the  public  service,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  ninety-sax  annually.  Of  these,  the  following  numbers  have 
entered  the  difierent  branches  of  the  military  service,  namely: 
the  artillery,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six;  engineers,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen;  staff,  twenty-five;  geographical  engi- 
neers, one  hundred  and  eight;  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
powder,  nineteen:  the  infantry,  or  line  of  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  total,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy* 
six.  Besides  these,  there  have  entered  the  naval  service:  in  the 
artillery,  fifty-five;  engineers,  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  hydro* 
graphical  engineers,  thirteen;  navy  proper,  one  hundred  and 
Ave;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Also  the  civil  service: 
lo  the  corps  of  mines,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  roads  and 
bridges,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  tobacco,  seven;  total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  instruction,  but  as  they  have 
left  the  services  just  enumerated  for  these  stations,  they  are 
included  in  the  list  just  given.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  graduates,  nine  only  did  not  enter  the  public  service. 
As  an  additional  means  of  making  the  school  useful  to  the 
<^untry,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  corps  of  architects  should 
be  formed,  to  be  supplied  firom  the  school,  and  farther  to  exempt 
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those  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  career  of  scientific  in^ 
struction  from  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureate  of  adencesr 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the 
schools  of  application,  or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the 
technical  preparation  necessary;  a  notice  of  those  which  prepare 
for  civil  pursuits  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Madame  Laplace  has  recently  founded  a  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  on  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  school  eveiy  year, 
and  designed  to  testify  the  great  interest  which  her  deceased 
husband  took  in  its  welfare.  Laplace  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
aminers of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  in  1796u 

Domestic  Economy.  The  administration  of  the  fiscal  affiurs 
of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  com- 
mandant and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two 
professors,  designated  by  the  council  <^  instruction,  two  inspec- 
tors of  studies  in  turn,  according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or 
steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur),  the  treasurer  as  secretary. 
The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only.  Tfas 
board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  fat 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minw^h?T 
of  war.  The  form  of  these  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accounts^ 
is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  bat  into 
the  general  central  treasury  of  the  country..  The  school  fiir- 
nisbes  the  pupil,  for  a  stipidated  sum,  with  his  board,  fedgin^ 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing  and  petty 
expenses,  a  special  sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  re- 
ceives an  account  Parts  of  the  supply  of  clothing,  &c^  at  en- 
trance, may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense.^ 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  school — ^prepares  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  administration,  and 
the  estimates  <^  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs 
or   new  buildings,    and  superintends  their  executioa  wheo 
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authorized;  makes  contracts  and  receives  the  articles  contract- 
ed for;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  storehouses, 
and  of  the  servants;  superintends  the  infirmary:  he  nominates 
the  subordinate  persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
\yhich  he  is  supposed  to  act 

Under  this  officer  are  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  who  also 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  administration,  and  the  store- 
keeper. The  librarian  and  curators  are  responsible  ako  for 
the  several  collections  under  their  charge.  A  physician,  at- 
tached to  the  school,  makes  a  regular  daily  visit,  and  is  called 
in  whenever  required.  He  has  two  health  officers  under  him, 
for  the  service  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  sisters  of  charity  act 
as  nurses. 

Schools  of  Pbactice  into  which  the  Gbaduates  of  the 

PoLT^ECHKic  School  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  services  into  which  the  gradu- 
ates are  received  are  the  military,  naval,  and  civil.  There  are 
special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  for  the  staff  or  topographical  engineers.  The  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent government  establishments  for  practice.  The  graduates 
intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for 
the  land  artillery  at  Metz;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a 
special  school  at  L'Orient  The  hydrographical  engineers  enter 
at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of 
practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  mines,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacca 

SCHOOL  OF  ROADS  AND  BRIDGEa 

The  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  Corps  of  Roads  and 
Bridges  (corps  de  ponts  et  chauss6es),  have  in  charge  all  the 
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works  of  this  class,  for  the  constmctioD  and  repair  of  whidi 
the  government  is  responsible.  Their  special  school  at  Paris 
was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  and  embraced  some  of  the  ac- 
quisitions now  made  at  the  polytechnic  school  Its  orgamza- 
tion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  imperfect,  the 
pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part 
of  their  instruction  out  of  the  school.  At  present,  the  regular 
pupils  are  admitted  from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  through 
a  course  of  three  years.  The  branches  taught  consist  of  ap- 
plied mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
geology,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawing,  and  the  English^ 
German,  and  Italian  languages.  There  are  examinations  at  the 
close  of  each  year.  The  lectures  occupy  the  period  frora  the 
20th  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May.  During  the  intervening 
time,  from  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and 
third  years  are  sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  de- 
partmental engineers.  The  pupils  receive  pay,  as  aspirants 
(aspirans),  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may 
rise  to  the  rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  class  in  three  years 
fix>m  the  period  of  leaving  it* 

SCHOOL  OF  MINE& 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws 
relating  to  mines,  miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the 
promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  exertion,  of  the  branches  of 
the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the  work- 
ing of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen, 
the  due  preservation  of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work. 
They  also  have  the  special  superintendence  of  the  execution  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  steam-engina  They  have 
two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  school' of 
mines,  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  The 
duties  of  instruction  in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  mem- 
bers of  the  corps.  That  at  Paris  is  considered  to  rank  amopg 
the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  ci  mines  are  divided  into 
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two  classes,  according  to  the  pay  received  from  the  govem- 
meot  The  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school  enter  the  se- 
cond of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  schodi  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  are 
courses  of  mineralogy,  geology,  the  working,  refining,  and 
assaying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and  the 
£nglish  and  German  languages.  At  the  close  of  these  courses 
the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  sum* 
mer  in  chemical  manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school* 
which  are  admirably  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  making  geo- 
logical excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  use 
of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and 
sometimes  abroad,  to  make  particular  examinations  in  relation 
to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  expected  to  present 
a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  general  council  of  mines,  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
business  of  the  corps.  After  their  final  examination  they  are  class* 
ed  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first  promotion  accord- 
ingly. The  scientific  collections  of  this  school  are  of  the  highest 
interest  Those  made  by  the  members  of  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  specially  applicable  to  their  service,  could  not  be  replaced. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  PARia* 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing suitable  instruction  for  young  men  intending  to  become  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and  work-shops, 
architects,  machinists,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  aflbrd  instruction 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  polytechnic  school,  but 
applicable  to  the  arts  in  general.     The  school  has,  since  its 


*  M.  Lavall^  director,  to  whose  kindness  I  un  indebted  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  school.  MM.  Damas,  Fedet,  Pajen,  and  Milna  Edwards,  are 
among  the  professors  of  thia  institntioo. 
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establishment,  been  recognised  by  the  government,  who  have 
supplied  funds  for  the  admission  of  pupils  from  diiSerent  parts 
of  France;  in  1836-7,  twenty-eight  pupils  were  thus  admitted, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  the  chamber.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  national  industry,  in  France,  has  also  given 
their  sanction  to  the  school,  by  establishing  six  half  bursaries, 
to  be  filled  every  three  years. 

Oaoemmeni  of  the  school  This  is  vested  in  a  general  director 
and  council  of  studies,  who  delegate  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  a  director  of  studies.  The  director  has  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  establishment,  residing  in  it;  conducts  the  correspon- 
dence, and  appoints  the  officers,  the  higher  ones  being  nominated 
by  the  council.  The  council  of  studies  is  composed  of  the  di- 
rector of  studies  and  of  a  certain  number  of  professors.  They 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
admissions,  to  examinations,  and  certificates  on  leaving  the 
institution.  They  elect  th>3ir  president  and  secretary,  and  hold 
monthly  meetings.  During  the  recess  of  this  council  they  are 
replaced  by  a  council  of  order,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  at  least  one  professor,  who  meet  weekly. 

The  officers  of  the  school,  besides  the  general  director  and 
the  director  of  studies,  are  the  professors  and  masters,  repeat- 
ers (r^p^titeurs),  and  preparers  (pr^parateurs).  The  repeaters 
hear  the  recitation  upon  the  subjects  on  which  the  professors 
have  lectured ;  the  preparers  get  ready  the  experimental  part 
of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  thirteen 
professors,  two  masters,  and  six  repeaters,  besides  the  two  di« 
rectors  and  other  officers. 

General  arrangements.  The  school  is  for  day-scholars  only, 
but  when  requested,  the  director  recommends  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pupil,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  boarding-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  especially  established  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  from 
eight  until  four  o'clock;  on  Thursday,  from  eight  until  ona 
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Parents  who  reside  out  of  Paris  are  required  to  designate  a 
friend  residing  there  as  guardian  to  their  son  at  his  entrance 
into  the  school.  Implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  to  the 
orders  which  they  may  receive  is  required  of  the  pupils,  who, 
if  they  consider  themselves  aggrieved,  have  recourse  to  the 
council  of  studies. 

Admissian.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  at  sixteen  years  of  age» 
if  they  have  the  necessary  attainments,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  found  that  youths  at  this  early  period  have  not  sufficient 
maturity  of  intellect  to  follow  the  courses  of  the  school  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  examinations  for  admission  are  both  viva 
voce  and  in  writing.  Those  at  Paris  are  made  by  a  special  ex- 
aminer, designated  by  the  council  of  studies:  in  other  parts  of 
France  they  may  be  made  by  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  a 
royal  or  communal  college,  and  in  other  countries  by  a  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  a  university.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
examiners  must  forward  certain  statements ;  among  these  must 
be  a  certificate  that  at  least  twelve  questions  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  school  have  been  answered  by  the  candidate 
in  the  oral  examinations,  the  questions  being  specified,  and  a 
number  appended  to  each  to  designate  the  character  of  the  an- 
swer; another,  that  three  questions  from  the  same  source  have 
been  answered  in  the  written  examination,  without  the  aid  of 
books,  except  only  logarithmic  tables,  if  required.  There  must 
further  be  a  certificate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  can- 
didate. These  examinations  should  be  made  in  time  to  trans- 
mit the  result  to  Paris  before  the  twenty  ^fifth  of  October.  The 
applicants  are  informed  of  the  result  at  their  residence,  and  if 
admitted,  must  join  the  school  before  the  tenth  of  November. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  are  given  in  detail,  to  meet 
the  requisition  above  stated;  they  may  be  stated,  generally,  aa 
follows : 

Arithmetic.  The  four  ground  rules.  The  general  theory  of 
numbers.  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions.  Theory  of  fractions* 
Decimals.    System  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algebra.  The  ground  rules.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Resolution  of  problems.    Proportions.    The  extraction  of  roots 
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and  railing  of  powers.    The  bioomral  theorem.    Powers  and 
root  of  polynomials.    Logarithms.     Progressions. 

Qecmeiry.  The  principal  propositions  of  plane,  superficial, 
and  solid  geometry.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 
Mensuration. 

Bendes  these  necessary  qnalifications,  the  comicO  of  the 
school  recommend  to  candidates  the  further  stody  cf  the  de- 
ments of  descriptive  geometry,  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  to  acquire  some  general  ideas  of  phy- 
sics and  chemistry.  They  are  particulariy  advised,  also,  to 
prosecute  drawing,  and  especially  ornamental  drawing. 

butrudum.  The  full  course  at  the  central  school  lasts  three 
years,  as  at  the  polytechnic  school  "  The  instruction  is  com> 
posed  of  lectures,  of  daily  interrogations,  of  graphic  exercises 
or  drawing  (travaux  graphtques),  of  manipulations  in  che- 
mistry, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  physics  and  mechanics,  of 
constructions,  problems,  plans,  partial  competitions,  or  tiiab 
of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  of  general  examinations." 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as  the  lec- 
tures of  the  succeeding  years,  are  obligatory  upon  all  the  pupils. 
They  are  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  special 
courses  are  to  rest,  conveying  principles  applicable  to  all  arts. 
The  drawings  and  manipulations,  and  the  projects  or  plans  for 
work,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  general,  the  other  spe- 
cial. The  four  sections  of  the  special  division  are,  first,  the 
construction  of  machines  and  the  mechanic  arts;  second,  en- 
gineering, building,  the  physical  arts,  as  warming,  lighting,  &c.; 
third,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts ;  fourth,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  working  of  metals.  The  pupil  decides  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  to  which  of  these  sec- 
tions he  means  to  attach  himself. 

There  are  three  divisions,  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  years  of  study,  to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  pupil  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  three 
years. 
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FxRBT  Year. 

Deseriptive  Geometry.  Theory,  and  applications  to  perspective,  shades  and 
shadows,  stone-cutting  and  carpentry.  The  pupils  reduce  the  demonstrations  to 
writing,  and  sketch  the  diagrams.  A  few  selected  problems  only  are  drawn 
with  instruments. 

AnalyHeal  Geometry  and  Rational  (theoretical)  Mechanict,  Trigonometry, 
analytical  geometry.    Statics.    Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  hydrodynamics. 

Theory  of  Maehineo. 

General  Physico,  General  discussions.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 
Heat.    Electricity.    Magnetism.    Light. 

The  pupils  are  exercised  in  determining  speci6c  gravities,  in  the  construction 
of  the  thermometer,  the  nse  of  the  hygrometer,  and  in  the  determination  of 
heights  by  the  barometer. 

General  Chemiotry,  General  doctrines.  Simple  non-metallic  substances. 
Selections  from  their  compounds,  with  oxygen.  Compounds  with  hydiogen. 
The  metals.  General  properties  of  chlorides,  &c.  The  salts.  Oiganic  che- 
nuetry.    Vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Hj^giene  and  Natural  JRotory  applied  to  the  Art»,  The  first  part  of  the 
ooorse  is  composed  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene.  The  second* 
of  the  natural  history  of  organized  beings  which  yield  substances  useful  in  tha 
arts. 

Sboond  and  Third  Years. 

DeoeripliM  Geometry.  Explanations  by  the  professors,  and  modelltng'pn^ 
blems  in  stone-cutting  in  plaster. 

Rational  Mechanice,  Conclusion  of  the  course  begun  in  the  first  year,  with 
numerous  applications,  and  the  solution  of  problems. 

Theory  of  Biaehineo,  This  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  taught 
alternately  every  two  years,  to  the  united  first  and  second  classes.  Seetion  A. 
Elementary  machines.  Animal  power.  Hydraulic  machines.  Section  B.  Ap- 
plication of  theory  to  the  machines  for  raising  water  or  transmitting  preauie. 
Wind-mills  and  blowing  machines.    Strength  of  materials. 

Studente  of  the  second  class  submit  elementary  plans  for  machinery  as  appli- 
cations of  the  course,  and  those  of  the  first  class  more  enlarged  projects,  with 
drawings,  calculations,  estimates,  and  descriptions. 

Conotruction  of  Maehineo.  Section  A.  On  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  machines.  On  the  composition  of  machines  and  their  elementary 
parte.    Section  B.    On  the  erection  of  machines. 

The  studente  present  plans,  as  in  the  course  just  described. 

Phyoieo  applied  to  the  Arts.  Section  A.  Strength  of  materials.  Balances. 
Heating.  Motion  of  air  in  pipes,  &c.  Vaporization.  Construction  of  lightning- 
rods.  Section  B.  Distillation.  Evaporation.  Dyeing.  Heating  of  gases  and 
liquids.    Cooling  of  bodies.    Lighting. 

These  lectures  occupy  the  first  half  of  each  year  in  these  two  classes.  The 
plsns,  drawings,  and  descriptive  memoirs  of  the  kind  before  referred  to  are 
discussed  by  the  professor,  with  sections  of  the  class,  who  meet  twice  a  week  fiir 
the  porpoee.    The  pupils  also  construct  models  of  th^  chimneys  and  funaoea 
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described  in  the  ooiirse,  with  prisms  of  plaster,  of  one-ioiirth  the  size  of  ordinarf 
bricks.  These  are  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  profcasor  and 
repeater. 

Analytical  Chendsiiy,  The  oonrse  consists  of  twenty  lenons  in  mineral  analj- 
■18,  and  sixteen  in  organic  analysis.  Durin|r  the  course,  special  laboratori^  are 
open,  in  which  the  pupils,  in  turn,  practice  the  processes  most  aseftd  in  their  ifr> 
tended  callings. 

Chemuiry  applied  to  ike  Arts,  Each  section  of  the  course  oocnpiea  a  jear, 
and  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  Section  A.  The  materials  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  applicable  to  all  the  arts;  the  manufacture  of  mineral  preparations;  the  pre- 
paration of  plaster,  lime,  and  mortar;  the  manu&cture  of  pottery,  enamel,  and 
glass;  the  extraction  of  metals;  the  composition  of  alloys;  the  difierent  applies* 
tiont  of  raw  or  residual  matters  in  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  domestic  economy. 
The  same  metiiod  of  requiring  plans  and  memoirs,  as  alwve  described,  is  followed 
in  this  course. 

ArckUeeiure  and  CivU  Engineering,  Section  A.  Architeetnre,  demenfta  of 
arohilectural  forms.  Discussion  of  different  buildings,  public  and  private,  ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  joincr*s  work,  lock.smith*s  work,  roofing,  foundations,  est^ 
mates,  plans.  The  students  visit  difierent  works  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
are  exercised  in  drawing  plans  and  in  taking  levels.  Section  &  Roads ;  bridgea 
of  stone  and  wood;  suspension  bridges;  movable  bridges;  river  navigation;  canal 
navigation;  supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Otognoey  and  Mining,  Section  A.  Geography,  physical  geography,  mineralo- 
gyi  geology*  The  principal  mineral  and  geological  species  are  presented  to  the 
•todenta,  and  excursions  are  made  in  summer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
for  practice.  Section  B.  1.  Mining.  General  principles.  Means  of  excavation. 
Working  of  Mines.  Details  of  working.  Mining  jurisprudence.  9.  Goieral 
metallurgy.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  Reduction  and  refining  of  the 
diiforent  metala. 

iSjpeetai  Metallurgy  ef  Iran.  Section  A.  Smelting  fiimaoes  and  foondriea. 
Treatment  of  ores  to  obtain  cast  iron.  Refining  of  iron.  Section  B.  Mann- 
footnro  of  iron  and  steeL 

SriciAL  Couasxs  for  the  Third  Year. 
The  Steam-engine^  with  the  details  of  its  construction,  varieties,  and  applica- 
tions. 
RaHroade,    Their  construction,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  them. 

The  students  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters.  The  utility  of  this 
latter  class  of  teachers  is  well  established  in  France,  and  they 
are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lecturing  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction;  they  prevent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  from  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating 
science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from  following  one  or 


I 
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Other  of  these  honourable  and  useful  careers,  by  having  the 
duty  of  teaching  superadded  to  that  of  lecturing.  So  well 
is  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  professor  understood,  that 
in  all  courses  requiring  preparation,  special  persons  are  ap- 
pointed, called  preparers,  who  take  off  this  burthen  also  from 
the  professor.  The  result  is,  that  many  men  of  high  eminence 
are  thus  enabled  to  diffuse  their  knowledge  among  students  by 
lecturing  and  are  willing  to  do  so,  though  they  have  other  and 
more  profitable  employments,  to  which  they  would  exclusively 
f  confine  themselves,  if  this  were  connected  with  teaching  by 

I  iDterrogation  and  the  task  of  preparing  experimental  illustra- 

tions.   The  pupil  is  thus  greatly  the  gainer,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  the  special  examination  upon  the  lectures  which  is 
flo  necessary  to  complete  the  instruction,  and  to  which  a  re- 
t  peater  is  entirely  competent.    Young  men  of  talent  seek  the 

^  situations  of  repeaters  as  the  best  method  of  showing  their 

particular  qualifications,  and  the  most  certain  road  to  a  pro- 
fessorship. For  each  recitation  the  pupil  receives  a  mark,  and 
the  roll  of  the  class  with  these  marks  being  preserved,  its  in- 
dications are  combined  with  the  results  of  the  examination, 
to  decide  upon  the  fitness  of  a  pupil  when  he  comes  forward 
for  a  diploma. 

The  graphic  exercises  consist  in  the  drawing  of  ornamental 
work,  in  India  ink  drawing,  in  drawing  with  the  steel  pen  and 
instruments,  and  in  sketching  the  diagrams  of  the  lectures  to  a 
scale.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  this  part  of  the  course, 
and  much  time  spent  in  it.  The  rooms  for  these  exercises  are 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during 
them  by  a  professor  or  a  repeater,  and  visited  occasionally  by 
the  director  of  studies  or  his  deputies.  The  drawing-tables  are 
so  arranged  that  the  pupils  stand  while  at  work,  which  at  their 
age  is  very  desirable. 

The  arrangements  for  chemical  manipulation  by  the  students 
are  very  complete;  they  have  access  not  only  to  the  laborato- 
ries of  the  two  professors,  but  to  others  which  are  devoted  to 
special  branches.  During  the  first  year  every  student  is  em- 
ployed in  laboratory  duty  once  a  week,  and  has  also  the  oppor- 
72 
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tunity  of  performing  some  of  the  principal  physical  ezperimeDta 
They  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters 
During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulations  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  <^por- 
tunities  thus  afibrded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  tbe 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
useful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors^ 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  physical  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increasing,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  these 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  is  early  intro- 
duced to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom- 
panying the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  sp^- 
cial  course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
as  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  this 
class  of  schools. 
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At  the  close  of  each  year  the  pupils  are  examinedi  and  firom 
the  results  of  this  trial,  combined  with  thdr  marks  for  the  year, 
and  the  graphic  exercises  which  they  present,  is  determined 
according  to  the  class  to  which  the  pupils  belong,  whether  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  higher  class,  or  to  re- 
ceive their  diploma.  The  course  begins  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, and  terminates  in  July.  The  examinations  are  com- 
pleted before  the  tenth  of  August. 

Gmduation  ofthepupib.  The  student  who  goes  through  the 
courses  of  the  school  satisfactorily,  and  passes  a  final  examina- 
tion upon  all  the  matters  required  of  him,  receives  the  diploma 
of  civil  engineer.  One  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments in  all  the  branches  may,  nevertheless,  receive  a  certificate 
of  capacity  in  those  where  his  attainments  are  sufficient 

Students  of  the  third  class,  who  are  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion, begin  the  exercises  for  that  purpose  on  the  fifteenth  of 
June,  and  have  forty  days  to  prepare  them«  Each  of  the  four 
sections  into  which  the  pupils  are  divided,  namely,  mechani- 
cians, constructors,  chemists,  and  metallurgists,  are  expected 
to  complete  a  diflerent  exercise,  consisting  of  a  plan  or  project 
of  an  establishment,  the  drawings  in  relation  to  which  must  be 
made  in  the  school,  and  which  roust  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scriptive memoir.  Every  student  is  examined  upon  his  work, 
and  must  explain  and  defend  it  The  drawings  and  memoirs 
thus  executed  become  the  property  of  the  school,  and  are  fre- 
quently very  useful  in  the  instruction. 

The  strictness  of  the  council  of  studies,  in  exacting  high  quali- 
fications for  diplomas,  has  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  charac- 
ter of  this  school  in  so  fair  a  point  of  view,  that  its  graduates 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  places ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed, 
they  are  in  request  for  the  employments  which  the  institution 
certifies  that  they  are  able  to  fill.  An  abstract  from  the  list  of  the 
employments  of  students  who  had  left  the  school  with  diplomas  or 
certificates,  within  the  six  years  preceding  1837-8,  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  which  the 
courses  were  intended  to  qualify  them,  and  that  thus  the  institu- 
tion actually  accomplishes  what  it  professes.    The  record  does 
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not,  however,  isclode  all  those  who  have  left  die  school  witfi 
its  djpbma  or  certificate,  there  being  some  whose  occupations 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  authoritieSi^  The  aimber  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  ninety,  of  which  twenty-four  are  civil 
engineers,  eleven  manufacturers,  ekven  machinists  and  con- 
structors of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  nine  miners,  eight 
constructors  of  iron  work,  seven  engaged  in  iron  works^  six 
professors  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  fboF 
manu£BU^turing  chemists,  three  preparers  and  repeaters  in  che- 
mical courses,  two  architects,  one  engineer  of  a  gas-works,  one 
assayer,  three  officers  connected  with  civil  and  military 
vice  and  trade. 

This  institution,  though  in  the  beginning  <Mily  a  private 
terprise,  has  been  entirely  successfid,  and  sqyplies  to  young 
men  who  are  out  of  the  government  civil  service,  feeSities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  simUar  to  those  which' the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Roads  and  ftidges,  do  in 
that  service. 

SCHOOL  OF  COIIMERCE  AND  THE  ENDUSTRIAL  A£11S»  AT  CHA- 

RONNE.* 

This  institution  is  a  private  boarding-school,  furnishing  iff- 
struction  in  the  usual  literary  branches,  as  well  as  those  prq)a- 
ratory  to  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
these  three  purposes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school  which  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
machinist's  shop  on  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  arts,  and  others,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  are  employed  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  As  tUs 
is  a  private  undertaking,  not  aided  by  government  funds,  eco- 
nomy in  this  last  feature  is  of  course  particularly  desirable.  On 
trial,  it  has  been  found  only  attainable  by  leasing  the  machine- 
shops  to  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  in  return  binds  himself  to  take 
and  instruct  the  pupils,  under  certain  regulations.    This  arraqg^ 

*  H  Pinel  Gnndchuiiik,  dBnector. 
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ment  has  the  disadvantage  that,  instead  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
work,  the  pupils  are  frequently  confined  to  one  kind,  according 
to  the  description  of  orders  taken  by  the  lessee  of  the  shops. 
The  plan  of  varied  work,  in  which  the  pupils  were  employed 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  apprentices,  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  difficulties  of  practical  education  in  these 
branches,  out  of  the  regular  work-shops,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  OF  FRUSSIA. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard 
human  life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  lie 
commenced,  a  license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered 
to  involve  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is, 
in  general,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each 
regency  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school  within  its  limits. 
When  there  is  a  burgher  school  in  the  place  intended  as  the  lo- 
cality for  one  of  these  technical  schools,  the  two  schools  are 
connected  as  already  described:  at  Potsdam,  the  special  tech- 
nical course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department  In 
all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses 
of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  furnishes  the  requisite  en- 
gravings for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the 
library  and  for  instruction.  The  courses  are  intended  to  reach 
the  grade  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Arts,  to  be 
subsequently  described,  a  purpose  which  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  a  part  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  communes  haye 
erected  schools  similar  to  these,  at  their  own  expense,  or  have 
aided  in  establishing  or  improving  the  provincial  schools.  The 
cost  of  these  twenty  schools,  annually,  is  between  seven  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually 
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find  places  at  the  central  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact 
the  oniversitj  of  arts. 

There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in  Po- 
merania. 

INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  OF  BERUN.* 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge essential  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  a  schooL     It  is 
supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Seydlitz. 
The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director,f  who  has  the 
entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the  admissions  and  dismissions, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.    The  professors  and 
pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  superinten- 
dence is  confined  to  study-hours.    There  are  assistant  profes- 
sors, who  prepare  the  lectures,  and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cises, in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  professors  with 
the  pupils.    Besides  these  officers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
work-shops,  offices,  &c  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and 
erf*  repeaters,  twa    The  discipline  is  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
institution   unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  punishment  recognised,  namely,  dismission; 
and  even  a  want  of  punctuality  is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  appli- 
cations will  be  received  for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the 

*  GewerViitttitat,  litenDy,  trade  insUtote.  I  am  indebted  to  the  direefflr, 
priTy  oounseUor  Benth,  for  a  lithographic  outline  and  ptrogramme  of  this  initilii- 
tion,  and  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  ai  Betfin, 
ftr  an  aoooimtof  the  indoatrial  achoola  of  Pmaria,  fay  Captain  Beanlieii,  Belgaaa 
charge  d'aflUrea  at  Berlin.  HL  Beuth  gare  me  eiery  frcUity  in  Yiaiting  the 
ioititatioD. 

t  The  director,  M.  Beuth,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  CoBDraia- 
rion  of  Pnnaia,  and  has  the  distribntioo  of  the  funds  for  the  encaangememt  of 
industry,  amounting  to  about  seventy-fire  thousand  dollars  amraaDy.  M.  Benth 
is  also  a  privy  counsellor,  and  is  president  of  the  Society  Hx  the  Enooaragemeni 
of  National  Industry  in  Pkussia. 
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testimonials  of  the  candidates  who  present  the  best  claims  are 
forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally  upon  the 
several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools 
have,  in  general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time  notice  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  bursaries 
vacant  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  German 
language  with  correctness  and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches.  The  candidate 
must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certain  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated,  require  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  The  Seydlitz  bursars  must, 
in  addition,  show — 1st  That  their  parents  were  not  artisans,^ 
relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over  other 
applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
if  they  intend  to  follow  one  not  taught  in  the  institution.  3d. 
They  must  enter  into  an  engagement  that  if  they  leave  the  me- 
chanical career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of  their  bursa- 
ries. There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are 
admitted  annually,  this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  institution.  Each 
bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular 
pupib  enter  on  the  first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized 
to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants  who  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gratui- 
tously, however,  the  instruction  afibrded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or 
combines  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  calling  which 
they  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division  is  composed  of  students, 

*  The  object  of  M.  Von  Seydlitz  appean  to  have  been  to  counteract,  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  power,  the  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  learned  professions,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  an  inducement  to  a  course  exactly  contrary  to 
the  osoal  one. 
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who  receive  theoretical  instructimi  only,  and  who  are  preparing 
to  become  masons,  carpcDters,  and  joiners.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  be- 
fore entering  the  institution,  being  required  to  have  served,  {de- 
viously, a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  excellent  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings^ 
and  would,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so^  find  the  first  b^innings 
so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  other  employments,  and 
thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object  of  the 
sc1kx>1  defeated.  The  second  divirion  embraces  both  theoreli* 
eal  and  practical  instruction^  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First, 
the  stone-cutters,  engravers,  lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-founders.  Second,  dyers  and  roano- 
iactures  of  chemical  products.  Third.  Machine-makers  and 
mechanicians.  The  practical  instruction  is  different  for  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

The  g^ieral  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  papBM 
are  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is^ 
besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The  lower  or  second 
class  is  taught  first;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into  deco- 
rative drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments, 
utensils,  vases,  patterns  for  weaving,  &jc^  and  linear  drawing, 
applied  to  civil  works,  to  handicrafts,  and  to  machines.  Second, 
modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  practical  arithme- 
tic Fourth,  geometry.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  che- 
mistry. Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natoral 
philosophy ,  and  chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  stereometry, 
mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  construction  are 
•tudied.  In  the  upper  or  first  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
^j^P^^^ry*  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and 
the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  work^sbops^ 
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tnanufactories,  machines,  &c.  These  courses  are  common  to 
all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  study,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at 
the  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  analysis.  The  examples  accompanying  the  in- 
struction  in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted  to  the 
intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enu- 
merated as  taking  part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  The  future  chemists  and  mechanics  must 
have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above  mentioned, 
as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice 
after  having  completed  the  first  year's  course.  There  are  work- 
shops for  each  class  of  pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice 
of  their  proposed  calling,  under  competent  workmen.  There  are 
two  foundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the  other  for 
large  castings,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high 
character.  A  specimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institu- 
tion in  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  ornaments  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity 
during  part  of  the  week  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory. They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being 
furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  shops  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines 
for  working  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam-engine  of  four  horses' 
power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  &c.  The  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their 
progress,  and  are  gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. When  capable,  they  are  enabled  to  construct  ma- 
chines which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a  lathe,  or 
machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine 
becoming  their  own  property.    In  these  work-shops,  also,  the 
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models  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  made.  This  is  by  ftr 
the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with 
in  any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and 
efiectuaL  It  involves*  however,  an  expenditure  which  in  otbff 
cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  command.  The  scale  of  the 
whole  institution  is,  in  the  particular  <^  expenditure,  most  gene- 
rous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  beeo 
devised  to  give  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  coDDexi(» 
with  theory  in  a  school  It  is  first  most  judiciously  laid  down 
that  certain  trades  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a  smilar 
connexion,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
by  an  apprenticeship  antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  Theiv 
are  besides,  however,  a  hirge  number  of  trades,  the  practioe 
ef  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  instituti<m,  and  requiring  a  ^ 
considerable  expenditure  to  carry  o€i  the  design  property* 
This  couM  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  munificentlf  eo- 
dowed,  and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  ft  thn>a^ 
even  here.  The  habits  of  a  school  work-shop  are,  in  general,  flo< 
those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the  same  articles  are  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit;  hence,  though  the  practfcai 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and 
the  mechanic  may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  v» 
private  school  of  Charonne,  work-shops  were  established,  gi^ 
a  variety  <^  occupation  to  the  pupils;  but  the  disposition  to  pbj 
rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costljto 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted 
instead  of  this,  was  to  make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  work- 
shop for  a  stated  nun^ber  of  hours,  to  work  for  the  propnetor 
or  fessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  eviU  but  introduces  anothcff 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the 
work  may  have  so  little  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  clas^ 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne  are,  however,  nndcr 
different  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin;  they  are  genera'' 
ly  younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  thef 
pay  for  their  education,  are  not  under  the  same  restraint  bs  ur 
the  other  institution;  hence  the  experience  of  the  one  acM 
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does  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dresden,  in  a 
school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  difierent  mode  from 
either  of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  a  number  of  mechanics,  of  different  occupa- 
tions, to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as  apprentices,  allowing 
them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified  hours  of 
the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where 
flrach  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  results  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will  offer  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices 
upon  these  terms.  Small  work-shops,  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  ofier  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely 
regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
from  the  pupils;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  sake 'of  the 
profit,  but  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  diflkulties  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
arts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under  discussion,  and 
will  be  fi>und  to  have  been  satisfactorily  obviated  in  several 
schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discus- 
sion in  connexion  with  the  polytechnic  institution  of  Vienna, 
iBebere  the  chemical  department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally  recognised  as  having  pro- 
duced the  best  results  of  any  yet  established. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
Berlin  institute  of  arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to 

how  the  succession  of  the  courses,  with  the  time  devoted  to 

ach>- 

WINTER  COURSE. 

oiffDAT*  Firtt  Cla88.  Firrt  division— <lrawiiigr  and  sketching  madiines,  eight 
A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock.  Discussion  of  machines,  estimates  of 
power,  Slc^  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  Second  division— machine 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Phy- 
sics,  two  to  five. 

■^  Second  Class,  Machincdrawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  ten  to 

twelve.    Elements  of  geometry,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the 
lecture,  four  to  five. 
Firtt  Cla$$.  First  division— architeetnral  plans  and  estimates,  eight 
to  twelve.  Practical  instruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  Second 
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diTialon— onamental  and  archttectonl  dnwio||f,  ei|;fat  to  twriva 
Trigonometzy,  two  to  fiye. 
Seemnd  Ckut,   Ornamental  and  architectnral  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.    Physics,  two  to  foor.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to 
five. 

Wbmwat.  Firtt  ClatB,  First  division— original  designs,  eight  to  twelve.  IHs. 
cussion  of  machinery.  Second  division — mineralogy,  eight  to 
nine.  Machine-drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonometiys  two  to 
five. 
Skecnd  Clan,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical  arith- 
metic, two  to  five. 

TiiumsnAT.      First  Clau,  First  division — ^Drawing  and  sketching  machlnee, 

eight  to  twdve.  Architectural  instruction,  estimates,  two  to  ^iwe. 
Second  division— decorative  and  architectural  drawings  eight 
to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two 
to  five. 
Second  CUum,  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eigfht  to 
ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Physics,  two  to  fimr* 
Repetition  of  the  lecture,  fi>ur  to  five. 

FkiSAT.  Firtt  Clau,  First  division — architectural  plans,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  instruction  in  machinery,  two  to  five.    Second  divi- 
sion— machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  fife. 
Second  CU»9.  Machine«drawiog,  eight  to  twelve.    Elementary  ma> 
tbematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  faar  to  five. 

Satuidat.  Firot  CUeo,  first  division — ^perspective  and  stone-catting,  eight  to 
twelve.  Original  designs,  two  to  five.  Second  division — mi- 
neralogy, eight  to  nine.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing, 
nine  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  CU99,  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve. 
Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practi- 
cal instruction. 


SUMMER  TERM. 


Monday. 


Firtt  Claes,  First  division — in  the  work-shops  fi'om  seven  A.  M.  to 

twelve,  and  from  one  until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division— maefaine- 

drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to  fivei 

Second  Claee,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  tsn  Co 

twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  G^vo, 

TunoAT.      FirH  Claee.    First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  machines  fi'om  original  designs,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  divisions-decorative  and  archi* 
tectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Chemistry  two  to  five. 
Second  Cla$$,  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four.  Repetition,  Ibur 
to  Bve, 
Wbdnisdat.  First  Close,  First  division — ^in  the  workshops  firom  seven  to  twelve^ 

and  firom  one  to  seven.     Second  division— machino-drewing, 
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eight  to  ten.    MedeDins^,  ten  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematiei^ 
two  to  five. 
Second  Clas$,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arithp 
metic,  two  to  four.    Materials  used  in  the  arts,  four  to  ^ve, 

Thumdat.      Firtt  Cla$9.    first  division — ^in  the  work-shops  fiom  seven  to 

twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven.  Second  division — machine-draw* 
ing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five. 
Second  Claee.  Decorative  and  architectnal  drawing,  eight  to  ten. 
Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to  fbor.  Repetitioa 
of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

FamAT.  Firet  Claee,  First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  a  machine  for  an  original  design,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Seccmd  division— chemistry,  eight  to 
nine.  Applied  mathematics,  nine  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Cla$$.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary 
mathematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

Satuedat.      Firet  Claae.  First  division — in  the  work-shops  from  seven  to  twelve, 

and  firom  one  to  seven.  Second  division — decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied  mathematics,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Claee.  Decorative  and  arehitectoral  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Materials  used  in 
the  arts,  four  to  five. 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  the 
laboratory.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  library  is  open  fi)r  reading  from 
^^  to  eight,  F.  M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  various  branches  of  in* 
struction  are  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library  of  works  on  architecture, 
mechanics,  technology,  the  various  arts,  archeology,  &c.,  in 
German,  French  and  English.  This  library  is  open  twice  a 
week,  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  mechanics  as  apply  for  the  use 
of  it. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  usefiil  ma- 
chines, and  of  illustrations  of  the  different  courses,  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Among  them  is  a  splendid  work,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for  Manu- 
facturers and  Artisans  (Vorlegeblatter  fur  Fabricanten  und 
Handwerker),  containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, and  some  even  from  France  and  England,  applicable  to 
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the  diflbrent  arts  and  to  architecture  and  engineeriDg.     Amoi^ 
the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  SheDckel,  of 
Berlia*    There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinary  series  of 
engravings,  on  similar  subjects,  also  executed  for  the  use  of  the 
school.    These  works  are  distributed  to  the  provincial  trade 
schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  mechanics  of  Prussia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocations. 
The  collection  of  models  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  school 
probably  ranks  next  in  extent  and  value  to  that  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Arts  of  Paris.    It  contains  models  of  such  machines 
as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.    Most  of  them 
are  working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  work-shops 
of  the  school    They  are  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  models  are  of  the  same  ma- 
terials as  in  the  actual  machine.    There  is  an  extensive  collectioa 
of  casts,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utensils, 
bronzes,  and  vases  of  the  museums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Fh>- 
rence,  and  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Pompeii,  <&c.,  and  cc^es 
oi  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects;  those  specimens  only 
have  been  selected  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Instftote 
of  Arts  have  access.    There  are  good  collections  of  phymcal 
and  chemical  apparatus,  of  minerals,  of  geological  and  techao- 
k>gicai  specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afforded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors, aided  by  text-books  specially  intended  for  the  scImmI, 
and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of  the  professors  and  of  the 
assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  theane 
is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to 
determine  which  shall  receive  the  certificate  of  the  institute. 
Altliough  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are  admitted 


*  A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  most  liberally  presented  to  the  Girard  College 
by  the  Technical  Oommisslon,  of  which  Bfr.  Bsuth  is  pMsidont  Hie  weric  havias 
been  paUished  by  the  government,  is  not  told. 
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to  the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testi- 
monial that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  the  provincial 
schools  satisfactorily,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  defective  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the  collections — ^a  very 
trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  throughout 
the  country  is  considered.  The  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  appealing  to  decided  results 
which  have  flowed  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  Prussia  from  its 
establishment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tendency,  and 
its  pupils  are  already  known  to  be  making  their  way  success- 
fully, in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  here 
enjoyed. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITDTE  OF  VIENNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  poI}rtechnic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  its  characteristics  are  so  difierent  from  those  of 
the  institute  at  Berlin,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  repetition  in 
describing  this  school  also. 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfil  a  threefold  purpose—^ 
as  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  commercor 
as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  as  an  institute 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  last  named  object  is 
efl!ected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  products 
of  manufactures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the 
better  execution  of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erect- 
hig  on  the  premises,  adapted  to  the  occasional  display  and  per- 
manent deposite  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  col- 
lections which  form  the  conservatory  of  arts  are  also  used  for 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion 
with  it 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,*  wh<> 

*  M.  J.  J.  Freahte],  &nnerly  profenor  of  obemntry. 
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is  responsible  to  the  higher  authorities  of  public  instruction,  and 
of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  director  is  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  business  of  the  institute  and  of  the  instruction, 
but  does  not  teach.  He  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  discipline.  The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge 
of  a  treasurer,  who  is  responsible  to  the  director.  The  infe- 
rior officers  are  responsible  to  the  same  authority.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deport- 
ment is  not  proper.  The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  small 
entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  as  warranting  prompt  re- 
moval when  the  pupil  does  not  perform  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution* 

The  department  of  instruction  is  composed  of  three  schools, 
a  technical,  a  commercial,  and  a  ^  real  school"  The  last  named 
18  a  preparatory  school  for  the  two  others,  and  may  be  entered 
as  early  as  tliirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses  are  of  religious 
instruction,  of  German  language,  elementary  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  calligraphy,  and 
drawing,  and  are  obligatory  upon  the  pupils.  Italian  and  French 
may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires  it  As  these  courses  lead  in 
three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  the  institution,  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  at- 
tainments necessary  to  their  successful  prosecution.  There 
are  five  professors  and  four  teachers  connected  with  this  school, 
which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-director  of  the  institute. 
The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gymna- 
sia or  classical  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  in- 
struction is  not  as  comprehensive  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real 
schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  next  higher  divi- 
flions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  technical  and  commercial  schools  furnish  special  instruc- 
tion according  to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he 
may,  in  fact,  select  the  courses  which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not 
being  limited  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  branches. 
The  director  advises  with  the  pupil,  on  admission,  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling 
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is  fixed,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses 
of  which  require  preparation,  without  presenting  a  certificate 
from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being  ex* 
amined,  to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen 
years. 

The  instruction  is  giveq  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  pro- 
fessors and  two  assistants;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some 
of  the  courses,  interrogating  the  pupils.  Certain  lectures  are 
also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  classes.  The  courses 
which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in 
enumerating  the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  time  devoted  to  them  during  the  week,  are  as 
follows : 

L  GsNiRAL  CHxmsTRt,  applied  to  the  arts,  five  hours. 

IL  SraoiAL  Tkohnical  Chkmistrt,  ten  hours.  This  course  gives  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in 
the  gfeneral  lectures.  There  is  a  special  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupils  go 
through  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those  who  have  a  particular  object 
in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stufis,  or  the  manuftcture  of 
chemical  preparations  or  metallurgy,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  especial- 
ly to  the  parts  of  chemistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory 
are  thus  combined.  111.  Physics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five 
hours.  IV.  Elkmbntakt  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  real  schooL  V.  Higher  Mathematics,  five  hours.  There  is  a 
repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five  hours.  VL  Mechanics,  including  the 
description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This  subject  is  foimded  upon 
a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant  VII.  Peactical  Geometry,  including 
land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  &c.,  five  hours.  The  lectures  are  ac- 
companied by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field.  VIIL  Civil  and 
Hydraulio  Architecture,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course  of  engi- 
neering, in  its  various  branches.  It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 
IX.  Tbchnoloot,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  five  hours.  The 
rabjeeti  which  come  under  tlie  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the 
lectures  of  this  division.  X.  The  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an 
extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of  measuring  Specific  Gravities,  during  part 
of  the  course.  XL  Elementary  Drawing  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
the  real  school,  five  hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and 
Elnglish  languages,  for  those  who  wish  to  fi>Uow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but 
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it  is  obvious  that  liis  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and 
that  he  will  cany  away  from  the  school  but  an  imperfect  re- 
cord of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accompanying  the  courses  are 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  phn,  and 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic 
exercises  at  Berlin  was  even  beyond  the  measure  of  tfieir  im- 
portance, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict  attention  to 
this  department  is  essential 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  car- 
ried out,  are— -1.  An  extensive  collection  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions for  both  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  pupils  in 
special  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some 
of  these  are  left  behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill  la 
the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is  quite  a  large  series  of 
specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.*  2.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of 
practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  'm 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete 
character,  and  admirably  arranged;  it  contains  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and  manufactures.  All  these 
collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partment they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for 
the  immediate  charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair. 
The  cabinet  of  physical  apparatus,  and  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work-^ops  of  the 
institution.    These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

*  Tha  laboratory  of  tfao  proftator  of  gfeneral  chemistry,  Profeaaor  BfeiMmer,  is 
one  of  the  beat  arranged  which  I  aaw  abroad.  The  fbmaoe  operatioDB,  and 
othera  likely  to  incommode  the  daaa,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large 
glass  windows,  which  allow  a  perfect  view :  the  space  behind  is  prorided  with 
tbe  means  of  carrying  off  the  fumes. 
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astronomical  and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them. 
They  are  still  kept  up,  though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief 
object  having  been  accomplished.  They  were  never  intended, 
like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department 
It  is  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  great  care  is  required  to 
render  such  establishntents  of  any  avail  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that 
even  when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in 
practical  chemistry  requires  essentially  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  theory;  the  processes  on  a  small  scale  repre- 
sent, in  general,  fairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments 
thus  made  frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make 
them  in  the  large  way.  The  practice  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  school  is,  besides,  very  nearly  of  the  kind  required  for  the 
manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstances,  render  the 
problem  in  regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  de- 
pending upon  chemistry,  different  from  that  relating  to  the  art 
of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great 
impulse  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  and  particularly 
of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while  praise  is  yielded  to  the 
different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following 
subjects: — L  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per 
week.  IL  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswissenschail),  three 
hours.  III.  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange, 
three  hours.  lY.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours.  V.  Book- 
keeping, by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours.  YL  Account 
of  the  materials  of  trade  (Waarenkunde),  their  sources,  uses, 
properties,  kinds,  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  &c., 
four  hours.  YII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours.  YIIL 
History  of  commerce,  three  hours.  There  are  five  professors 
in  this  school 
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Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution. Saturday  is  appropriated  in  part  to  this  purpose,  and 
there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day.  One  of 
the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  professors  rank 
by  regulation  with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At 
the  close  of  them,  a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any 
branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined  by  a  professor,  in 
presence  of  the  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial 
commission  of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lee* 
tures,  and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  dif- 
ferent callings,  one  of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  re- 
commendation of  certain  courses  of  study  as  preparatory  to 
particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing: — ^For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  <ne 
year  of  the  commercial  school;  or  for  a  more  complete  educsr 
tion,  an  additional  year,  embracing  the  courses  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  schooL  For  dyerst 
printers  in  stufis,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  product, 
of  salt,  of  saltpetre,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  Ajc— 
special  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology,  with  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  commercial  schooL  For  machinists,  hydraulic 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first 
to  embrace  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  seccmd, 
mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and  technology.  As  a  prepara* 
tion  for  agriculturalists  and  foresters— courses  of  mathematics^ 
physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  For 
miners — mathematics,  physics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping.  For  surveyors — ^mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and 
civil  engineers,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to 
a  diploma.    The  first  year  includes  elementary  mathematics. 
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technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  drawing;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  drawing,  technology,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several 
departments,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Yearly  appropriations,  besides  the  entrance  and  diplo- 
ma fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  professors  have  the 
right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they 
may  deem  of  use  in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published 
by  the  institute,  consisting  of  original  and  selected  scientific 
articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  the  institution. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  FREYBURG. 

This  celebrated  school  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  com* 
binatioD  of  practice  with  theory.  Its  first  object  is  to  furnish 
educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  their  instruction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government  The  school  of  mines  is  under  tlie  imme- 
diate government  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt),  and 
is  thus  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The  professors 
form  a  Board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  discipline. 

Mmission,  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution 
are  made  to  the  directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound  health, 
writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history, 
can  read  easy  Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  drawing. 
If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language,  it  is  a  re- 
commendation.   The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the 
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months  of  January  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  wfaidi 

of  the  applicants  may  present  themselves  for  examination  be> 
fore  the  professors  of  the  school.    Those  found  qualified  in  all 
the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed 
to  join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in 
the  studies  on  which  they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict 
of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  IbreigDers 
upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German  states, 
strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  peniiissicm 
to  attend  the  school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and 
proficiency,  and  the  written  expression  of  their  parents!*  wish 
that  they  should  attend  the  school    Admission  is,  however, 
freely  granted.   Those  pupib  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  sop- 
ported  by  the  government,  are  divided  into  two  classes.    The 
first  division  includes  the  regular  students,  called  beneficiaries 
(beneficianten),  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines;  the  ether 
is  composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior 
examination  for  admission,  but  cannot  enter  as  regular  students, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps.   Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.  These  diflkrent 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  diflbreaoes  in  the 
uniform  which  they  wear.    The  gratuitously  educated  students 
come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  .the  pay  which  they  may 
have  received,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  r^ular 
pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in  general  to  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school.    The  first  class  re- 
ceives from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum;  the  second, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  fourth  class  receive  only  the  compensation  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines.    In  1837-8  there 
were  in  the  school  nineteen  regular  pupils,  eighteen  extra  pupils^ 
and  others  admitted  gratis,  two  Saxon  pay  pupils,  and  eighteen 
foreigners,  making  a  total  of  fifty-seven.  Of  Uie  foreigners,  five 
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were  Russians,  two  South  Americans,  and  two  Englishmen. 
This  school  is  essentially  difierent  in  its  organization  from  the 
school  of  mines  of  France.  The  latter  institution  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  polytechnic  school,  furnishing  the  special  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines  who  have 
passed  through  the  general  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
The  Saxon  school  begins  at  a  lower  level  in  attainment  than 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  instructs  future  miners  only,  the 
special  object  being  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the  student's 
career.  In  the  opportunities  for  practice,  it  resembles  more 
nearly  the  miners'  school  of  St  Etienne  than  the  school  of  mines 
at  Paris;  while,  then,  the  courses  of  instruction  here  have  neces- 
sarily many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  the  school  of  mines  of  France,  an  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Saxon  school. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those 
which  depend  upon  the  branch  to  which  they  intend  devoting 
themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary,  higher, 
and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  mines,  general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical 
chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general  and  topographical,  of 
gbades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements,  of 
mining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctog- 
nosy  (mineralogy),  geognosy  (geology),  crystallography  the 
art  of  mining,  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  mining  jurispru- 
dence and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second 
or  special  courses  consist  of  the  surveying  of  mines  and  land 
surveying,  the  keeping  of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology, 
for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners,  and  of  the  examination 
of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnaces. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according 
to  the  foltewing  plan: — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geognosy,  to  general  and  topogra- 
phical drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practical  operations 
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of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  cer* 
tain  times  to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under 
the  charge  of  miners  and  smelters,  who  act  as  instructors,  and 
who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the  character  of  thdr 

pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  the  courses  pursued  are — ^higher 
mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises, crystallography,  the  art  of  mining,  civil  engioeering, 
drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote 
himself  to  mining  or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instnictiOT 
accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — ^applied  mathe- 
ticsy  the  art  of  mining,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  tech* 
nical  chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exercises  in  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil  geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  mines^ 
theory  and  practice,  mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  mi- 
nerals, analytical  chemistry,  and  practical  exercises  of  minii^ 
and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend  devoting 
themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that 
branch,  and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular 
operation  in  which  they  engage  is  regulated  by  the  lectures, 
that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  govern- 
ment pupils  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at 
entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and  who,  on  graduating  at  the 
school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who  intend 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an 
admirable  collection  of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  large,  and 
besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  ca* 
binet  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the 
other  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the 
assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  al]  suitable  to  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become 
quite  celebrated 

The  lectures  are  Continued  from  October  to  July,  with  holi- 
days of  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. During  the  summer  vacations,  the  regular  pupils  make 
excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  even 
into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geologyi 
&c.,  and  are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The 
short  vacations  are  employed  at  the  school  in  practical  exer* 
cises  and  in  literary  composition,  unless  leave  of  absence  is  ob- 
tained. There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons  (Monday),  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in 
the  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  district  of  Freyburg. 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the 
school,  among  whom  the  difierent  departments  are  divided 
according  to  the  following  plan,  in  which  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  is  also  noted: — One  professor  has  charge  of 
the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and 
of  metallurgy,  lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours,  on  the  second, 
three  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours.  The  professor  of 
theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the  theory  for 
students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a 
week ;  gives  a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  geoloijy  and  crystal- 
lography lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the  second, 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geo- 
logy* lectures  on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two 
hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  the  elementary  and  higher 
mathematics  gives  instruction  in  the  first,  four  hours,  and  in 
the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining 
jurisprudence  and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week 
to  each  of  his  two  classes.    Mixed  mathematics,  mining  ma- 

•  Profenor  Reich,  to  whcun  I  am  indebtod  for  a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  regulatioof 
oflheichooL 
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chinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor,  who 
teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  tlurd,  two 
hours  per  veeL  Mining  surveying  is  tau^^t  by  a  surveyor  of 
the  corps  two  hours  per  week.  Drawing  and  civil  archite& 
ture  by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the  latter,  three 
hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superinteodeDt  of 
mines.  The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per 
week.  The  teacher  of  French  gives  four  hours  of  iostructioA 
per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with 
interrogation  after  each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  thdr  practical 
exercises ;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they 
are  directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  pr^ 
sented  at  the  examinations.  The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the 
character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of  the  exercises,  drawii^ 
and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by  the  pro- 
fessors. At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  so  en' 
mination  of  the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are 
classified  according  to  its  results,  and  the  estimate  of  their  work 

• 

during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  ream 
an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  \('hich,  if  they  are 
not  found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  applj 
of  course  only  to  the  regular  students.  There  are  Ihi^e  prices 
for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins  (eighty  cents  to  eight 
dollars). 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the 
corps  of  mines,  and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed 
in  the  corps.  Permission  may  be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university 
for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the  candidate,  oo 
his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study 
and  conduct  This  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  isesseotial 
to  certain  situations  in  the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from 
those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career  open  before  thein- 

Discipline.    The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  b^'^ 
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emanating  from  the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nute. All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  are  subject  to  these 
regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipUi\^  consist  of  ad- 
monitions  of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in 
the  report  to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  depriva* 
tion  of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  govemmentt 
instruction,  and  location,  offers  great  inducements  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AT  HOHENHEDC, 

NEAR  STUTTGARD. 

This  is  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe,  and 
extends  its  usefulness  not  only  throughout,  but  beyond,  Wurtem- 
berg.  It  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Wurtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted 
a  royal  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the  school  of  forestry  was 
united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  follow,  in  part,  the  same 
courses. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which  b  intended  to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  educa- 
tion Uian  the  other.  In  the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them;  while  in  the  lower, 
the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school 
of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  already  described.  In  the  higher 
school,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In 
the  lower,  natives  of  Wurtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either; 
their  payments  being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than 
those  of  natives.* 

*  For  the  yeirly  coonet  At  the  hisber  leliool  nattTef  pay  fiMtj  doflan,  sad  Ib^ 
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The  directi<Mi  of  the  establishment  is  del^ated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial  state  to  the 
society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an 
instructor.  There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  four  extraordinary  professors,  besides  an  overseer 
and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  farm  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  elementary  attainments  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  courses  of  the  school  Between  1820  and  1836, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  foreigners  in  forestry,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-pine  in  the  institution.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  That  in  the  lower  school  is 
limited  to  twenty«seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  bwer  school^  in  genera],  come  under  obliga* 
tionsto  remain  three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  payments  for  instruction  are  diminished,  in  paiti  u^ 
the  second  year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  workmen,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  tb^ 
steward,  their  time  being  so  distributed  that  they  may  acquii^ 
practice  in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  They  are  ab) 
required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  H^ 
classes,  and  receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labour.  They  receive  regular  wages  for 
work  dope,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  aai^ 
tenance  and  clothing.    Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  dis* 

reifnen  one  hundred  and  twentj  doDan.  For  insCnietioQ  in  feraBtiy  oolyi*  "** 
tive  paya  tw«nty4bar  doUan»  anid  a  atnng«r  aeTenty-lwo  doUan.  For  the  tfciM 
yaari  inatmction  in  Um  lowar  aebool,  nativaa  pay  ibrtj  dollars. 
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play  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the  house,  the  younger 
pupils  are  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  all  are  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  overseer.  The  same  super- 
intendence exists  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  subserves 
the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  training  the  elder  pupils 
in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  institution  undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils 
who  have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school,  on  their  com- 
pleting its  courses. 

The  agricultural  course  of  the  higher  school  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have 
been  directed  with  a  view  to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required 
for  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the 
one  from  the  first  of  November  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
from  two  weeks  after  Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October. 
The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  AgrieuJUure,  General  principles  of  fiurming  and  horticulture,  in- 
duding  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  breeding  of  cattle.  Growing  of  wooL 
Raising  of  horses.  Bearing  of  silk-worms.  Arrangement  and  direction  of  Arms. 
EsUmation  of  the  yalue  of  farms.    Book-keeping. 

Second :  Forestry.  Encyclopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Culture 
and  superintendence  of  forests.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunting.  Taxation.  Uses  of 
forests.  Technology.  Laws  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  corres- 
pondence reUting  to  forests. 

Third :  Accessary  branches.  Veterinary  art.  Agricultural  technology,  espe- 
cially the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling. 
The  constniction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  the  following  general  courses 
are  pursued: 

First;  T%e  Natural  Sdenees.  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  Botany, as 
applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  Natural  history  of  animals  beneficial  or 
noxious  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  agricuL 
tore.    Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second:  Mathematies,    Theoretical  and  practical.    Geometry.    Eliem^to  of 
trigonometry.    Arithmetic    Elements  of  algebra. 
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The  institution  possesses  the  most  ample  means  for  the  Olus- 
tration  of  these  com-ses  in  its  farm  and  coUectioos.    The  &rm 
is  divided  into  arable  land,  about  five  hoodred  and  one  acres; 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  acres;  fidds  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres;  bo- 
tanical garden,  fourteen  acres;  ground  for  exercising  the  pupils 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;  garden,  one  acre;  the  remaibder, 
eighty-five  acres.    Total,  nine  hundred  and  axty  acres.     The 
arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  diflferent  rotations  of 
crops,  that  the  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of 
system.   The  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  experimental  farm, 
are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment    There  is  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  of  diflerent  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of 
sheep,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  difierent  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care 
of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for  dlftrent  pur- 
poses.   Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm.    The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of  models 
of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.    T^hese  are 
made  in  a  work-shop  attached  to  the  school,  and  affi>rd  practice 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.   The 
sale  of  these  implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  8«q>- 
port  of  the  establishment    There  are  two  collections  of  seeds 
and  grain— one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures,  the 
other  in  quantities  for  sale.    The  pupils  learn  the  mode  of 
preserving  them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the 
country.    There  is  a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lec- 
tures on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  specimens 
of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  different  cases.    The  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  from  the 
precise  adaptation  of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school 
They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  aiKl  of  plants,  woodsy 
and  rocks.    The  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  library, 
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the  separate  specimens  having  the  forms  of  books  given  to  them, 
and  being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  back*  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Between  the  covers  is 
a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the  tree,  the  parasites^ 
&c.y  and  a  description.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with  the  school, 
.  and  worked  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers: 
namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances;  a  beet-sugar  manu« 
factory,  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory. 
Though  I  saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the  whole 
suite  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  are  obligatory 
upon  those  forestry-  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  government;  strangers  are  not  required  to  be  examined. 
Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living 
with  the  pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room; 
or,  at  most,  two  room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c  at  entrance.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  pupiL 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order 
«  what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  steward's  assistant* 
This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several  years,  which  is 
readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of  its  farming  operations* 
The  success  of  the  farm  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
productive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  family 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  contributing  also  in  money  to  their  own 
support,  but  the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely 
upon  their  manual  exertions. 


*  TIm  ifiniMr  and  mpper  cott  fimr  doQart  a  month,  which  ii  paid  in  ailTanoa 
totiie  ■toward. 


I 
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The  institution  possesses  the  roost  ample  rar    ^ 
tration  of  these  courses  in  its  farm  and  a^  |.      ^ 
is  divided  into  arable  land,  about  five  ^  |  |      ^ 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty4'^  %%*     ^ 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres?  |  |  J  | 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantf  f  3  f  f^  |: 
lanical  garden,  fourteen  acres;  ^  |  ^  |  ^  | 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;   fr ?  f^  ^  I  |  |  | 
eighty-five  acres-    Total,  r|  r  ||  ||  t  ?     g 
arable  land  is  cultivated  |  ^  f  I  ^  $  I;  *  / 
crops,  that  the  pupils  ''/9^^%^%  %%^ 
system.  The  botanic|  \lt%^f* 
are  prominent  par^ i^\%^^  *^-  *^^ 

relative  advaij  |  ^  #  ^  are  regular  exercises  in  naval 

of  the  stock  ;^  ^nd  in  infantry  tactics,  in  land  and 

poses.    Hj^^  ^*ng>   *nd   in   fencing.    The  course  of 

purposes  /  ^^s  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  name- 

agricul*'  ^od  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  tri- 

of  thf  ,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  conic 
ma^  ,  the  difierential  and  integral  calculus,  hydrographic 
in  -ying,  projections,  nautical  astronomy,  ship-building,  roe- 
r  panics,  and  physics.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  among  the  different  subjects  of  study  in  the  five 
elassesi  of  which  the  fifth  class  is  the  highest :    ^ 


Stock  of  cattle  o^  ^^  1 1 
sheep,  that  the  :  l  ^ 


^  of  quarantine, 
„  of  artillery,  and  naval 
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DtftributioD  of  tinM  tt  the  N«?al  School  of  Austria,  at  Venioo. 


SUBJECTS 

or 

INSinUCTION. 

Mflthinnatifftv   -••••• 

Italian, 

German, • 

French,  ---•-•-• 

Eofliah, 

ReUgiona  Inatniction,     -    -    • 

Geogiaphy, 

Hiatory, -.. 

Maritime  and  Qnarantine  Law, 

Epiatolar J  Style, 

ArtOlery, 

Naval  Tactics,  dLC^   .... 

Dvaviof •     • 

In&ntryBrin, 

Fnetical  Exercises,  .    .    .    - 
HjdncrapUcal  OurvByio|^  Ac*, 

Totals,    . 


Houas  m  wxiK. 
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16» 


9 


& 


15i 


S 
9 
9 


831 


341 
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I 
I 
1 
1 


4 
9 
3 


33i 
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131 

9 
9 


1 
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6 
I 

1 
1 


dOi 


I 


m 

1 


1 
1 
1 


a 
I 

4 


39i 


t 


73i 
6 

8 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 
93 
10 

9 

5 

9 


The  followii^  is  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  summer  for 
seoolar  days,  exclusive  of  Thursday  *w— The  pupils  rise  at  six, 
A.  M.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  police  and  mass;  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast    From  half  past  seven  to  half  past  eleven  they  ars  in 
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ichool.  There  is  then  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour.  Dinner 
at  twelve,  and  recreation  until  one,  P.  M.  Study  from  one  to 
two,  P.  M»  School  from  two  to  five.  Recreation  from  five  to 
six.  Prayers  from  six  to  half  past  six.  Study  from  half  past 
six  to  nine,  and  recreation  from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  and  retire. 
On  Thursday  they  rise  at  half  past  six,  are  engaged  in  police, 
mass,  and  breakfast,  until  eight  The  regulations  are  read. 
Study  and  religious  instruction  occupy  them  from  nine  iiotil  lialf 
past  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dine,  and  have  recrea- 
tion until  two.  Are  occupied  with  religious  instruction  and 
study  until  five.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  day  are  as 
above  stated.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  inspector  visits  the 
rooms  at  eight,  A.  M.  Mass  and  biblical  explanations  occupy 
until  nine.  There  is  then  a  visit  of  inspection  from  the  director. 
Study  from  ten  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dioner 
and  recreation. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

I HAVS  now  completed  the  design  of  giving  such  an  accoont 
of  the  state  of  public  institutions  for  education  as  may  enable 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
experience,  the  plan  which  it  has  been  made  my  duty,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  to  present  to  them  for  that  institution.  In  so  doiQg» 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
within  the  limits  which  a  strict  induction  from  facts  would  war- 
rant Having,  however,  been  obliged  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  accumulated  during  the  tour  made  by  the  directioo 
of  the  trustees,  I  am  conscious  that  all  the  facts  collected  are 
by  no  means  presented.  Indeed,  a  very  close  selection  has 
been  requisite  to  confine  this  document  within  any  reasonable 
fimits.  Again,  I  am  aware  that  the  character  of  a  report  does 
not  permit  that  entire  freedom  of  expression  whiciv  in  many 
cases,  is  desirable;  and  hence  my  impressions  of  many  schools 
here  described  have  a  vividness  which  the  report  on  them  by 
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no  means  faithfully  represents-  To  supply  these  defects,  as 
veell  as  errors  of  judgment  in  my  selections,  I  have  made  an 
arrangement  of  all  the  documents  collected  in  relation  to  the 
schools  visited,  by  which  any  one  can  be  immediately  found, 
or  the  whole  examined.  The  translations  of  documents  from 
foreign  languages  into  English  have  been  similarly  arranged, 
the  more  important  ones  having  been  transcribed,  to  render 
them  easily  legible.  My  private  journal  relating  to  these  same 
institutions  has,  generally,  in  like  manner,  been  transcribed  and 
classed  with  the  other  sources  of  information.  The  papers  so 
arranged  will  be  placed  in  the  College  library,  and  will  afford 
the  trustees  not  only  the  means  of  appealing  to  experiment  upon 
doubtful  points,  but  of  comparing  hereafter  our  own  institution, 
or  others  of  our  country,  with  kindred  establishments  abroad. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  know  exactly  what  are  the 
documents  collected  which  bear  particularly  upon  our  objects, 
I  intend  to  present  a  list  of  them*  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port This  will  enable  me  at  the  same  time  to  designate  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  docu- 
ments, and  to  thank  them  for  this  and  other  kind  offices,  by 
which  I  was  constantly  cheered  on  my  way.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found,  also,  some  useful  references,  which  could  not 
appropriately  be  embodied  in  the  Report — such  as  general 
tables  of  occupation  and  diet  in  different  institutions ;  remarks 
of  some  eminent  teachers  upon  the  science  which  they  have 
contributed  to  advance;  lists  of  books  used  in  certain  schools; 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  the  Report 

I  proceed  to  accomplish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remaining 
part  of  my  duty,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
executing  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus.  As  directed,  I  confined  my  purchases  of  books,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  works  on  education,  or  on  kindred  subjects,  to 
text-books,  to  such  as  were  in  use  with  advantage  as  books  for 
the  libraries  of  primary  schools,  to  school-engravings,  ordinary 


*  Tliii  list  IB  excIufliTe  of  documcnti  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  Uind,  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  to  misoellaneous  maUen. 
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maps,  and  maps  in  relief.  In  these  departments  I  pnrcbtsed 
works  in  different  languages,  that  translations  miglht  be  nmk 
of  those  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  idIo 
the  school,  selecting  according  to  such  an  examinatioa  as  I 
could  give  at  the  lime,  or  by  the  judgment  of  those  in  whom  I 
had  confidence.  I  also  procured  the  stock-catalogues  of  worb 
published  in  different  countries,  within  a  few  years,  or  of  oMer 
works,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  those  of  the  new  works 
transmitted  to  the  ins^otion.  The  Board  are  aware  that  valu- 
able presents  of  engravings,  maps,  and  books,  were  made  to  the 
Girard  College;  among  them  the  splendid  i¥ork  of  model  en- 
gravings for  mechanics,  presented  by  the  Royal  Techoical 
Commission  of  Prussia,  through  the  president,  M.  Beuth;  the 
maps  of  the  survey  of  India,  presented  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Major  Jer vis;  the  maps  and  school  manuals, presented  bj 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland; 
the  collection  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Holland,  presented  by  Director  Prinsen,  of  Haarlem;  and  the 
books  relating  to  the  arts,  by  M.  De  Molton^  of  Paris.  I  Iufs 
also  placed  in  the  library  the  various  works  relating  to  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  I  received  from  their  aothorsi 
considering  that  they  were  presented  to  me  rather  as  therepie- 
sentative  of  the  Girard  College  than  as  an  individual;  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  than  if  I  had  retained  them 
with  my  own  books.  The  works  thus  brought  together  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  educational  department  of  our  library,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  my  views  were  very  pro- 
perly limited  by  the  scholastic  committee.  They  are  contribo- 
tions  towards  a  collection  which  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
studies  of  our  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  is  referred  to  ^ 
his  Will  by  our  founder. 

In  regard  to  apparatus  and  models,  my  purchases  have  con- 
sisted, first,  of  such  as  must  be  required  in  the  lower  departmeotfl 
of  the  College,  and  which  were  new,  or  could  not  be  so  readilf 
procured  at  home.  Second,  of  some  articles  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus, for  illustrations  in  mechanics  and  physics,  from  diSereot 
makers,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  quality  of  their  work»  and 
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of  the  grade  of  apparatus  which  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  the 
collections  of  the  College.  In  connexion  with  these,  I  have  an 
extensive  series  of  printed  and  written  catalogues  of  apparatus, 
with  their  prices,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  speci- 
mens themselves  will,  I  trust,  incidentally,  by  being  open  to  the 
inspection  of  our  instrument-makers,  promote  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  art  Third,  specimens  of  a  collection  of  nu^ 
dels  of  machines,  and  of  a  technological  collection,  complete 
cabinets  of  which  will  be  essential  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  institution.*  In  the  case  of  tliose  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Board  are  already  aware  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind 
offices  of  M.  Arago,  as  inspector,  and  their  acknowledgments 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the  service  rendered.  Fourth,  such 
instruments,  of  the  more  dmUeate  kind,  as  are  difficult  to  procure 
without  personal  relations  with  their  inventors,  and  those  who 
make  them.  All  these  classes  of  articles  but  the  first  are  expen- 
sive, and  hence  my  purchases  have  been  necessarily  limited  in 
extent  by  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  They  are,  however, 
merely  intended  as  specimens,  and  as  such,  will,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  answer  their  purpose.  The  difficulty  of  getting  toge- 
ther a  complete  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  cannot  be 
loo  plainly  insisted  upon.  The  delays  incident  to  it  are  great, 
and,  though  they  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  readily  see,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
Report,  that  my  examination  has  not  enabled  me  to  select  any 
single  institution  which  fulfils  at  once  the  requisites  of  the  Will 
of  our  founder,  and  of  the  present  state  of  education,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Girard  College  for  Or- 
phans. The  plan  to  be  presented  to  them,  as  far  as  ii  is  derived 
from  these  materials,  must  be  made  up  of  fragments,  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  College,  and  to 
our  political  and  social  character  and  institutions.    According 

*  A  quototioD  firom  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard  will  terre  to  ihow  that  thete  ideas 
conform  to  its  express  directions.  Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  carry, 
ing  out  which,  he  directs  **  books,  philosophical  and  experimental  instruments 
and  apparatus**  to  be  provided  are, — ^  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical 
mathemalicsy  astronomy,  natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy.** 
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to  the  Win  of  Mr.  Girardy  orphan  boys  are  to  be  educated  in  his 
College  from  the  age  of  six  years  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  e?ea 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  materials  of  their  instructioD  mot 
be  ''things  rather  than  wordsi**  and  the  degree  is  to  be  sock 
**  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  war* 
rant"  The  first  provision,  from  the  early  age  of  admissioii 
which  it  enjoins,  enables  as  to  train  as* well  as  to  instruct; 
the  second  indicates  that  the  tendency  of  our  tn^ing  should 
be  towards  practical  life.  The  age  of  our  pupils  embraces 
the  period  from  elementary  to  superior  instruction,  and  we 
are  expressly  called  upon  to  develope  talent  Our  Coli^ 
must,  therefore,  combine  the  primary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools  TKa  m«aiui  furnished  by  our  munificent  benefactor 
to  execute  his  intentions  are  vast,  and  if  the  benefits  tbeoce 
accruing  are  not  in  proportion,  the  responsibility  most  ni 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  been  entrusted.  The  trustees 
of  the  College  have  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Europe 
to  furnish  data  necessarily  wanting  in  a  new  country,  and  i 
remains  for  them  to  apply  the  experimental  deductions  tfausol>- 
tained  from  the  old  worid  with  the  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
new.  If  their  spirit  be  proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  result  Our  founder  has 
furnished  them  the  means  of  establishing  a  series  of  modd 
schools  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education,  embra- 
cing the  period  of  life  from  early  youth  almost  to  manhood,  the 
importance  of  which  to  our  city,  and  even  to  the  country  ^ 
large,  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

A.  D.  BACHE, 

President  of  the  Girard  Cclkp 

for  Orphans. 
Fhikdeliilita,  Ifay  1, 1899. 
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THfe  following  Appendix  oonUini  the  titlei  of  the  docaments  relating  to  edu- 
cation in  general,  collected  during  a  tour  of  two  yean  through  aome  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  besides  miscellaneous  matter,  which  could  not  be 
appropriately  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Report,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  particular  parts  of  it  The  articles  of  the  Appendix  have 
been  referred  to  by  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  Report,  and  they  will 
now  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  pages  of  the  Report,  where  the  references 
are  to  be  found. 

NaL 

Referred  to  on  pageo  9, 14,  and  603. 

The  titles  of  the  different  documents  relating  to  general  education  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,  classed  in  the  order  of  the  countries  where  thej 
were  procured.  Not  to  make  this  list  too  long,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it 
to  documents  relating  to  instruction  in  general,  omitting  those  from  the  schoola 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  from  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delin* 
qnenis.  Works  on  education,  or  on  particular  departments  of  it,  or  methods,  are^ 
also,  in  general,  not  included  in  it.  The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  follow* 
ing  order: — first,  those  of  Great  Britain,  subdivided  into  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland;  next,  those  of  France,  then  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Crer- 
many,  and  Italy.  The  German  and  Italian  states  and  Swiis  cantons  are  classed 
alphabetically,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  different  places  in  the  various 
countries,  the  documents  relating  to  which  are  sufficientlj^  numerous  to  require 
any  formal  classification.  In  the  several  divisions  the  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Report,  namely,  the  eleemosynary  institutions 
first,  then  the  infant,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools;  institutions  for 
•dnlt  instruction  are  placed  last  When  the  documents  refor  to  education  in  a 
country  at  large,  they  are  usually  placed  first  on  the  list 

The  chief  part  of  these  papers  ware  presented  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
Dunee  are  attached  to  them,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  retom  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  were  so  kind  as  to  farther  the  objtcts  of  my  joamey,  my  iBQit 
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6iff  APFEHTOIX. 

ENGLAND. 

1.  Abitrtfets  of  the  anvwcn  and  retami  made  pomaiil  to  an  tddm  of  Ik 
Hoow  of  Commont,  May  24th,  1833.  VoL  L,  Bedford,  Laaeailcr;  Yd.  H, 
Leicester.  Suffolk ;  VoL  1 11^  flarrej,  Radnor.     1835. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education,  with  Ik 
Minotes  of  Evidence  and  Index.     Aagiiat  7th,  1834. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Educalion  in  England  lad  WiH 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.    Aqg«t  3d,  1835. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Edncatioa  of  the  Pooler  Chsef  in 
England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  Minntea  of  Evidence  and  Index.  ISJulfi 
183a 

5.  A  bill  intitnled,  **  An  Act  ibr  Promoting  EdneatioQ  and  Reguhtng  Qnii- 
tiea,  presented  by  Lord  Brongham  and  Vauz,  2d  Febroaiy,  1837."  (IVom  W. 
Hdl,  Esq.) 

6w  Proopectm  of  the  Central  Society  of  Edkicalion  in  London. 

BIRXINOHAM. 

L  A  ihort  aoconnt  of  the  Bloe-coat  Charity  School  ia  Birmini^iia.  bon'^ 
inatitation  in  1724,  to  1830,  and  list  of  anbaeribera,  &c   (From  the  haid  Mt^-) 

S.  Memorandom  of  the  diet  of  the  children  of  the  Blne-eoat  School  ia  Bir- 
■iin|rham,  MS.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  Grammar  School  of  Kin;  Edward  VL  (fi^ 
the  Rot.  Dr.  Jeone.) 

4.  Proposed  changes  in  the  system  of  the  school  of  King  Edward  fU^^' 

5.  Proapeetns  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Ptoprietary  Day  SdNd,l83T. 
(From  Mr.  J.  C.  Barlow.) 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Birmingham  and  EdgbaaUm  Proprieliry  ^1 
School,  establiriied  in  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Report  and  Resolntions  passed  at  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  ^ 
Proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Phiprietary  School,  in  183& 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  List  of  the  Secretaries  of  Proprietary  Schools  in  England,  MS.  (Fromtk 
same.) 

BRISTOL. 

I.  Duties  ofthe  boys  ofO>Urton*s  Hospital,  mBrbtbl,  183a  CFnm  the  Midtr) 
9^  Prospectus  ofBristoI  College,  183a 

CAXBRIDOE. 

1.  Collections  of  Examination  Papers,  6lc  (From  Professor  Peaooekt  ^ 
fiMsor  Miller,  Mr.  Thurtell,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mayer.) 

2.  List  of  the  principal  Tezt-booka  used  in  the  colleges  at  Camhridgs>  ^ 

CHBSTXR. 
I.  Rolea  to  be  obserred  by  paienla  whose  sons  are  admitted  day-sehohri « 
gresn-oapa,  in  the  Blooi^oat  Hoapital,  in  Chester.    (From  the  Mastsr.) 

9.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Blne-eoat  Hospital,  in  Cheater,  for  1836L  (fn^ 
the  same.) 
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DITSHAH. 
Edacation  of  Stadents  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining  in  the  Univeraitj  of 
Dorhrjn,  163&    (From  ProftsBor  J.  F.  W.  Johnrnm.) 

LEEDS. 

ProepectUB  of  Leedi  Inftnt  School  Society,  1836. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1.  The  Annual  Report  df  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool,  for  1835,  BIS. 
Replies  to  Queries,  MS.  Rules  of  Entrance.  Form  of  Indenture.  Plan  of  In- 
■trnetion.  Forma  for  Teachers*  Reports.  Weekly  Consumption  of  Provisions, 
dbc.  (From  Mr.  Samuel  Dickens,  assistant  master,  and  James  Aspinall,  Esq., 
honorary  treasurer.) 

9.  A  fhll  roport  of  the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  at  a  meeting  for  the  Promotion 
of  Scriptural  Education  in  Liverpool,  held  July  13, 1836. 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  Mr.  Charles  Vodcker's  schocd  at  St  Domingo-House, 
EvertoB,  near  Liverpool,  1837,  MS. 

LONDON. 

I.  A  Description  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  Destitute  Orphans,  particularly  those  descended  from  respectable  parents, 
instituted  July  27, 1813, 1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.) 

9.  By-laws  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Education  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  in  Clapton.-  (From  the 
same.) 

4  Report  of  Ae  London  Orphan  Asylum,  road  at  the  general  annual  meeting, 
January  93, 1837.    (Fh>m  the  same.) 

5.  Gross  expense  and  average  number  of  Children  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  from  1831  to  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

€.  Election  Ust  for  93d  January,  1837,  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Description  of  sundry  works,  intended  to  be  done  for  the  Managers  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  in  b&Uding,  and  completely  finishing  the  London  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Clapton.    (fVom  the  same.) 

a  History  of  Christ's  Hospital    By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope. 

9.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Inftnt  School  So- 
ciety, instituted  1836,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the 
Society's  house,  dtc    (From  J.  8.  Reynolds,  E^.,  Secretary.) 

10.  Institution  for  the  Effective  Education  of  Youth,  and  also  a  plan  of  In&nt 
Education  for  Childron  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fulham,  Middlesex,  1836. 

II.  A  Compendious  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Operations  in  the  Central 
School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  London,  1836  and  1837. 
(From  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunn.) 

19.  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  on 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  &c  1837.  (Westminster  Model 
fichooL)    (From  the  Secretary.) 
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13.  ACoiieiMDMeripkioiioftheEBdofifodGnmiiiarScliobb 
Waks.    Loodomma    By  Nieholw  Cariye. 

14.  Htftory  of  the  Merchmni  Tailors*  SchooL    By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  WilaQD. 

15.  Eiereiacw  at  the  Pubtic  Exhibition  of  St  Paul's  School,  Blay,  1837.  (Fnm 
Petty  Van; han,  Esq.) 

16.  Charter^MHue  EzamiDation  of  the  Upper  School,  1837.  Approred  boob 
to  be  used  in  the  Boys*  SchooL    (From  the  Rot.  Wm.  Chapman.) 

17.  Prospectna  of  the  Dniveraity  of  London,  (London  UniTersitj  CoQ^)  od 
the  UniTeiBity  College  School,  1837. 

18.  Address  to  the  ProprieUm  of  the  Univenity  of  London,  by  J.  M.  Margsa, 
Esq.,  1833.    (From  the  author.) 

19.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education  in  practice  at  the  Schooli  of  Brace. 
CaMle,Tottenham,and  HasIewood,near  Birminghani,  1833.  (Fnxn  Mi.  Arthur  HiQ.) 

80.  Blank  Forms  relating  to  Instruction  and  Discipline  at  Dr.  Bibcr*s  Scbod, 
oombe  Wood,  near  London.    (From  Dr.  Biber.) 

^  21.  ReguUtions  of  the  New  UniTersity  of  London  on  the  Subject  of  EnBii» 
tions  for  Degrees  in  Arts.    (From  Dr.  Jerrold.) 

39.  Prospectus  of  the  Gresham  Lectures.  London,  1837.  (From  Pettr 
Vanghan,  Esq.) 

MANCHESTER. 

I.  Some  aceonnt  of  the  Blue-ooat  Hospital  and  PubUc  Libraxy  in  tfanoheiff. 
tended  by  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Esq.*  in  the  year  1 651.  (Fiobb  BIr.  Cnaiefi 
Governor.) 

SL  Rotoi  of  the  moMMUlHospit^  in  Oldham,  i|Q«r  llaiiebeBtBr.  hi^^ 
admimion,  &c    (From  Mr.  Barrett,  Master.) 

9k  Repprtof  a  Ccmmittee  of  the  Maacheeter  Statintical  Society,  oBtbflSttts 
of  Education  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  1834.     (From  W.  LaagtMi,  Biq.} 

4  Report  of  a  &>mmittee  of  the  Manchester  Statietieal  Society,  on  t]ieSiil0 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835.    (From  the  stf*-) 

$.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  SUtistical  Society,  oa  the  Stote 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Salibrd,  in  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  Stalt 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  1835-36. 

.    7.  Forms  of  Queries  and  Replies,  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Societal'' 
tWr  Inquiries  into  the  State  of  Education.    (From  W.  Langton,  £sq>) 

a  Tenth  Report  of  theChorlton  upon  Mediock  Central  In&nU*  School^ 
dety,  1836.    (From  Mr.  BaUly,  Teacher.) 

9.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Free  School,  from  ^^^ 
to  1835.    Specimen  of  writing  by  a  pupil.    (From  Mr.  Perkins,  Tetcber.) 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  New  Jemsa^ 
Church  Free  Day  Schools,  established  in  1837,  for  the  years  1835  sod  l^ 
(From  Mr.  Moss,  Teacher.) 

II.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  New  Jerusalem  Cborch  f^ 
Sdtod  Society,  together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meetiof • 
held  at  Kennington,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 
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13.  A  DetGriptioD  of  the  Byatem  of  Inquiry  and  KMininiiUnn  by  tiie  Sofaolan 
tbemaehes,  by  means  of  Cireolating  daasee;  aabmiUed  aa  an  ImfiroTeinent  on 
the  Madraa  Syatem  of  Education,  by  T.  Stoat,  of  the  Islington  Paroofaial  School 
(From  the  same.) 

13.  A  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
belonging  to  the  EetaUiahed  Church,  for  the  year  1834. 

14.  Rules  Adopted  for  the  Government  of  Bennett  Street  Sunday  School 
Manchester,  1832.    (From  Mr.  Lawton.) 

15.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School,  1836.  (From  Mr. 
&  £.  CotUm.) 

16.  Prospectus  of  the  Courses  of  Education  to  be  pursued  in  the  Dorer  Street 
School 

17.  Flan  of  a  University  for  the  Town  of  Manchester,  by  H.  L.  Jones,  M.  A. 
(From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

18.  Syllabuses  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  AstronoDy, 
Optics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  dtc^  the  Steam-engine,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  B(v 
tany,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Geology,  dec,  the  Modem  Languages,  dec,  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Mechanics*  Institute,  1836-37.    (From  Mr.  S.  E.  CSottam.) 

NEWCASTLE. 

1.  The  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  Jubilee  School,  and  of  the  Improved  School 
ht  Girls,  in  New  Castle-upon-Tyne,  1836.    (From  Sheriff  Nichol) 

9.  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  Mr.  Brnoe*s  Academy, 
in  New  Castle.    (From  Mr.  Bruce.) 

WORKSOP. 
Prospectus  of  Mr.  Heldenmaier*s  School,  on  the  principles  of  Pestaloizi,  at 
Worksop,  Nottingham. 

YORK. 

1.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  fioys*  and  prey-coat  Girls*  Charity  Schools,  in  York, 
1829.    (From  the  head  Master.) 

3.  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  Charity  School  in  York, 
esUblished  1708,  for  the  year  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

IRELAND. 

1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committees  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Education 
in  Ireland,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  appended,  and  Index,  1835 
to  1838. 

9.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  New  Plan 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  die.    Parts  I.  and  IL    1837. 

BELFAST. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Plsn  of  Education  and 
Oovomroent  for  the  intended  Academical  Institution  in  Belfast,  1807.  (Pnm 
Professor  Stevelly.) 
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8.  AVi0wortlie8fMamofEiliieiLtuaintheCQllegiito^^ 
BelftitAaideaiiaaiiHtitiition,183S.    (FWmh  tibe  Mme.) 

S.  TbeAciofliiooiporatioauidByeJawtofthBBel&fltAcademiGdilB^ 
tioo,  1810.    (Fran  Prolenor  Stevelly.) 
.4.  PhjtpeetiMoflheBel&atAcideiiiicalliiititutiim.  (Fran  the  Her.  Dr.  MoBt- 

fooMry*) 

£.  flulMnent  of  the  Coostitulion  of  the  BdAst  Academy,  with  an  attomit  of 
the  History  and  Prewnt  State  of  the  System  of  Education  punned  in  tfaitSemi. 
nary.    Founded  1785.    (Fran  the  Rer.  Dr.  Bryce.) 

e.  Fhiipeclne  and  List  of  Books  used  in  the  Classical  Courw  of  the  Aca- 
demical Institution.  Questions  proposed  in  the  Mathematical  Clafla,&«-  Ca. 
talofue  of  tiie  Books  in  the  Lihrary  of  the  Belfast  Academy.    (From  the  nine.) 

7.  Sketch  of  a  Flan  lor  a  System  of  National  Education  lor  IreUnd,  by  Dr. 
R.J.Bryoe.    1898. 

&  OutUne  of  a  Coune  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  delifendia 
the  IjondoB  Unitersity,  by  the  Rer.  R.  J.  Bryoe,  LL.  D.  1836. 


DUBLIN. 

1.  Refulatioos  for  the  Establishment  and  Government  of  the  Royal  Hibenaa 
Military  School  for  the  Orphans  and  Children  of  Soldiers.  Revised  in  l^- 
(F^om  Major  Rowand,  Commandant) 

S.  Notes  on  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  Care  of  Soldiers*  Children,  (ME) 

8.  Abstract  of  Officers  at  ti.e  Hibernian  School,  (MS.) 

4.  Primed  forms  relating  to  the  School,  vis— Form  of  Petition  for  /Jamkot 
eonpriaingalsoaReg:isterofLifoatSchooL  Certificate  of  School  DUtiw^i^ 
Return  of  work  done.  Morning  Report  Weekly  Report  and  Register.  R^ 
of  Sundriea,  dbCn  of  School.  Formof  Bill  of  Expenses.  Certificate  beftnlvn^ 
ing  the  boys  to  service.  Form  of  Indenture  made  vnth  the  GoTeraan  d  ^ 
Hibernian  Soldiers*  Society,  1836.    (From  Major  Rowand.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Soeiety  for  Pn* 
moting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  for  the  years  1838,  1832, 1833, 
1634, 1835,  and  1836. 

8.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edudation  in  Iteland,  fat  lbs 
years  1834, 1835,  and  1836.   (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile.) 

7.  Memorial  respecting  the  Charity  Schoob  connected  with  the  Sooti  Cliareh. 
(From  the  same.) 

LOKDONDESRT. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  TesUment  of  the  kte  Mr.  John  6wyn,of  I^ 
donderry.    (From  the  Master  of  Gwyn*s  Charity.) 
S.  Committee  Lists,  Sec    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regulations  fiv  promoting  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Agricoltonl  Em- 
ployment, and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  People  of  Lough  Ash,  hyl  '• 
Kennedy.    1835.    (From  Captain  Kennedy.) 

4.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle,  Coon^  cf  U»^ 
diuTj.    Established,  1837.    (From  Sir  R.  Ferguson.) 

5.  Sketch  of  Templemoyle  Farm. 
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SCOTLAND. 

1.  Education  Inquirj.  Abstract  of  the  Answera  and  Returni  made  piinaant 
to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1634.    Scotland,  1837. 

2<  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  Appendix.  1838. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  lor  inquiring  into  the  state  of  tha 
UniTcrsilies  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.     1832. 

ABERDEEN. 

1.  Report  of  the  Public  Schoob  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  1834.  (From  A. 
Dingwall,  Esq.) 

9.  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  **  Plan  of  Education  in  the  Marisehal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
tiie  Acuity,  1765.    1826.    (From  the  same.) 

EDINBUKOH. 

1.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  1833.  (From 
J.  6.  Wood,  Esq.) 

2.  Regulations  for  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Letter  fitmi  J.  6.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  relation  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Orphan,  ^cc 

4.  Form  of  Recommendation  fer  Admission  to  the  Orphan  HoepitaL 

5.  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  Codicil  thereto,  of  George  Heriot,  and  the 
Original  Statutes  of  his  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Balcanqual,  1833.  (From  the  Rev.  Hec- 
tor Holme,  House-governor). 

6.  An  Act  to  explain  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  George  Heri- 
ot*8  Hospital,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Bayly,  Secretary.) 

7.  Regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital,  1633. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the  boys  at 
their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Number  of  boys  admitted  into  George  Heriofs  Hospital,  from  October, 
1830,  to  October,  1836,  both  inclusive.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tabular  View  of  the  Hours  of  Employment  and  Exercise  in  George  Heri^ 
ot*s  HospitaL    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holme.) 

11.  Committees  of  Trustees  of  Heriot*s  Hospital,  January,  1837.  (From  the 
■ame.) 

.  12.  Tenders  for  the  furnishing  of  provisions  to  George  Heriot*s  HoepitaL 
Form  of  Advertisement  for  Supplies.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  The  SUtutes  and  Rules  of  George  Watson's  Hoepital,  1740.  (From  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Monro,  House-governor.) 

14.  Regulations  for  George  Watson*s  Hospital,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  Admiesion  into  George  Watson*s  HoepitaL  (Fkuu 
the  same.) 
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16.  List  of  Applicants  ibr  AdmiMion  into  George  Wataon**  Uoapital,  March* 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Courae  of  Study  and  Text-booka  used  at  George  Wataon*8  Hoapitai,  Janu- 
ary, 1837,  (MS.)  (From  the  nme.)  Notes  and  Replies  io  Queries  in  reftranoe 
to  George  Watson^s  Hospital,  (MR)    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Papers  relating  to  John  Watson's  Institution  for  Destitute  Children. 
1.  Deed  of  Settlement  2.  Deed  of  Destination  of  the  Funds.  3.  Act  of  Par- 
liament 4.  Regulations  for  Management  5.  Regulations  lor  Master  and 
Matron,  1830.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall.) 

19.  Distribution  of  time  in  John  Watson's  Hospital,  Febniaiy,  1837.  (MS.) 
(fVom  the  same.) 

20.  A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson's  InstitutioD,  pv<^ 
posed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marahall.  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

31.  Expenses  of  John  Watson's  Hospital,  1836. 

23.  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  with  John  Watson's  Institntinn,  An* 
gust  1st,  1836. 

33.  List  of  occupations  of  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  a  statement  whether 
the  parents  are  dead  or  alive.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marahall.) 

24.  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  1835.  (From  the 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.) 

25.  Statutes  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  Ekiinburgh  and  Mary  Erskine,  and  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Order  of  the 
Hospital,  1819.    (fVom  Mr.  Jamison.) 

26.  Regulations  for  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  1731 .  (From  the  same.) 

27.  Remarks  upon  a  System  of  Education  for  the  Girard  College,  by  Janns 
Simpson,  Esq.  (MS.) 

28.  Third  Report  of  the  Edmburgh  Infiint  School  Society,  183a  (From  Mr. 
Milne.) 

29.  Hints  for  Lessons  on  Moral  Training,  Grammatical  Exercises,  dbc,  for  In- 
fant Schools,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

«    30.  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Education  Committee,  for  the  yean 
183^-34-35.    (From  John  Gordon,  Esq.) 

31.  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Circus-Place  School,  1837.  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid.) 

32.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  for  the  years 
1835-36.    (From  Rector  Williams.) 

33.  List  of  Text^books  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (MSL) 

34.  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Hill  Street  Association  for  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics, &c    (From  Mr.  Cunningham.) 

35.  Report  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  Institution  for  Languages,  Mathematics,  dtc. 
]  835.    (From  the  same.) 

36.  Prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.    (From  Mr.  Gnnn.) 

37.  Prospectus  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies. 
(From  Dr.  D.  R  Reid.) 

3&  Course  of  Studies,  Dirtribution  of  Time,  and  List  of  Text-books,  used 
in  the  Scottish  Institution  Ibr  the  Education  of  Toong  Ladies.  (fVom  the  same.) 
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39.  Report  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  1838. 
(From  the  same.) 

40.  General  Observations  on  the  Principles  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanics* Institutions,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  ]  836. 

41.  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  from  1834  to  1836.  (From 
Dr.  D.  R  Reid.) 

GLASGOW. 

1.  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  RegruJations  by  which  Hutcheson^s  Hospital  is 
goYemed,  1800.    (From  Mr.  Hill.) 

9.  State  of  the  Cas^  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Hutche8on*s,  Baxter's, 
and  Blair's  Schools,  1830.    (From  Mr.  M'Arly.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Miller's  Charity  School, 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Form  of  Indenture  of  pupils  bound  out  by  the  Trustees  of  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital.   (From  the  same.) 

5.  Plan  of  Parochial  Training  Schools,  Infant  and  Juvenile,  November,  1836< 
(From  Mr.  D.  Stow.) 

6.  Letters  from  Parents  of  Infant  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  the  Building  of  the  Highlanders*  Schools,  Greenock. 

8.  An  outline  of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
few  Introductory  Remarks,  1 835.     (From  Mr.  D'Orsey.) 

9.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  pupils  attending  the 
High  School,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Glasgow  University  Calendar.    1834. 

ll.*Regolation8  respecting  the  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
and  Surgery.    (From  the  Provost  of  the  University.) 

12.  Subjects  prescribed  for  Prize  Essays  at  the  University,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  List  of  Text^books  used  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    (MS.) 

14.  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  Uie  Class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.    (From  Professor  Nichol.) 

15.  Reform  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
published  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Visitation,  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  PeeU  1833. 

16.  Observations  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Glasgow  College,  on  the 
Schemes  of  Reform  proposed  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.    1837. 

17.  Letter  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

18.  OuUines  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  the  Mechanical  Class  of  the 
Andersonian  University.    1836-37.    (From  Professor  Graham.) 

19.  Syllabuses  of  Lectures  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institution,  on  Me- 
chanics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Physiology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  &c.    1837.    (From  Mr.  Hugo  Reid.) 

20.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  Mechanics*  Institution,  for  the  years  1826, 
1833-34-35-36.    (From  Mr.  Leadbetter.) 

21.  Prizes  offered  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  session  1836-37. 
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99.  PMpMtM  of  ABdBfftlon  Popote  lartitalMi  fa  tiie  nMoitfCNftl 
Knowledgt. 

8T.  ANDREW& 
LiH  of  Textbookf  nMd  in  (he  English  DepartnieDt  of  the  MidxasColkee. 

FRANCE. 


1.  Codo  UniTerntaire  on  Lou,  fUtiitt  et  rtgiemcni  do  rraimiitf  lojik  ^ 
France,  1835.  Code  of  the  UnWenUy,  or  Lewm  Stetatee,  and  BcfQhtia»of  the 
Royal  UniTersity  of  France,  1835. 

3.  Abnanach de  rUniverrit*  Royale  de  France,  1836b  AlmuaAt£li»^ 

University  of  France,  1 836. 

3.  BuUetinUniTenitaire.  Official  BolktinoftbeCoimcil  of  FDUicMrae&i>> 

4.  Syittoie  de  I*UniTeniit6  de  France,  on  plan  d'une  ddacation  ■'**"^|^ 
M.  Rendu,  1816.  Syatmn  of  tiie  Unifentfy  of  Fhuaoe^  or  plan  «f  a  1^"^ 
Edncation,  by  M.  Rendu,  1816. 

PBIKABT  IirSTSUCnOK. 
6.  Rapport  an  roi  par  le  minia tre  de  I'inatnietioii  pnbIk|Qe  tm  Ftf^coboo 
la  lot  du  28  Juin,  1833,  relative  k  rinatruction  primaireb  1834    Eeptftm^  ^ 
the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instmctton  on  the  ezecutioa  of  the  ^* 
the  38th  of  Jane,  1833,  in  reference  to  primary  instmetioD.    1834 

6.  Rapport  au  roi  sur  la  situation  de  rinstmction  primaire  par  le  muu^ 
I'instruction  pobliqae  en  1837.  Report  to  the  Kin^  on  the  state  of  fnauj 
■tructioD,  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837. 

7.  Annuaire  de  rinstrucUon  primaire,  pour  1639-33-^4  Anniial  of  Fti0ii7 
Instruction  for  1839-33-34  ^. 

&  Annuaire  de  rinsthuteur  Primaire,  poor  1838.  Annnal  fa  Primtfy^^** 

I,  in  1838. 

9.  Bulletin  de  la  Soei^td  poor  rinstmction  fadmen|aire,  1837.  Bulled  ^^ 
Society  of  Elementary  Instruction.  ^ 

10.  Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  8oci«t^  d*Enconragenienl  P<^ 
stmction  £i6mentaire,  1837.  Report  of  the  Society  fa  the  PromotioD  of 
mentary  Instruction,  1837.  .  # 

II.  Journal  G^n^ral  de  rinstmction  Publiqne,  183&  General  J0O<^ 
Public  Instruction.  ^, 

19.  Manuel  G^n^ral  de  rinstmction  Primaire :    Journal  Official  ^^''^ 
Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  an  Official  Journal,  1838. 
13.  Manuel  de  rEnseignement  Simultan6.    Manual  of  SimnltaBeoos  lo*^'^ 

tion,  1837.  _„«dflBi 

14  Manuel  de  rEnseignement  Matnel,  1837.    Manual  of  Mntml  Ii0<roefl» 

1837. 
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15.  Progrmmme  de  la  Socidtd  pour  la  Propafation  de  la  M^thode  Mnteaaiqne 
Polonaise,  1837.  Progrramme  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Poliah 
Mnemonic  Method,  1837. 

16.  Goide  de  la  M^thode  Wilhem,  183a  Guide  for  the  Method  of  Wilhem, 
1838. 

]  7.  Specimen  of  Writing  firom  a  Primary  School  at  Paria. 

18.  Sor  rinstruction  Primaire  en  France.    On  Primary  Instruction  in  France. 

19.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  anz  brevets  de  capacity  pour  Penaeignement  61^- 
mentaire.    Manual  of  Candidates  for  the  dipbma  of  Elementary  Teacher,  1837. 

20.  Programme  des  Questions  pour  I'examen  des  aspirants  pour  renseigne* 
ment  primaire,  1837.  Programme  of  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Teachers 
for  Primary  Instruction,  1837. 

21.  De  la  Congregation  des  Frdres  de  la  Doctrine  Chrdtienne.  Account  of 
the  Rules,  dec,  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  (for  giving  gratuitous  instruction.) 

32.  Programme  des  dtudee  et  divers  exercises  aux  quels  doivent  se  livrer 
les  tidves  de  Tdoole  normale  a  Dijon,  1837.  Course  of  Study  and  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  1837.  (From  the  Director.) 

23.  De  la  Construction  des  maisons  dVeole  primaire,  par  Bouillon,  1834. 
On  the  Construction  of  School-houees  for  Primary  Instruction,  by  Bouillon, 
1834 

24.  Le  Visiteur  des  dcoles  par  un  Inspecteur  d* Academic,  1830.  The  Visitor 
of  Schools*  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  1830. 

25.  Expose  des  Motifi  et  Projet  de  loi  sur  l*Instruotion  seooadaire  pr^sentea, 
par  M.  Gttizot,  k  la  Chamhre  des  Deputte,  1836.  Motives  far  the  Proposed  Law 
on  Secondary  Instruction.  Presented  by  Mr.  Goisol  to  the  Chamber  of  Depur 
iim.    1836. 

96.  Bapport  fait  ao  nom  de  la  Commission  chargte  d*examiner  le  Projet  de 
loi  sur  rinstruction  Seoondaire,  par  M.  St  Marc  Girardin.  Report  from  the 
Meet  Commitiee  on  the  Project  of  Law  on  Secondary  Instruction,  made  by  Mr. 
fit  Marc  Girardin,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 

27.  Memoire  Presents  par  U  Society  des  Methodes  d'Enseignement  Memo* 
rial  presented  by  the  Society  for  Methods  of  Teaching. 

28.  AnUA  dtt  ConseU  Royal  de  rinstruction  Pnblique,  1837;  r^glant  lea 
natidres  sur  lesqueUes  seront  interrogte  les  aspirants  anx  grades  de  bachelier  te. 
Sciences,  Slc  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837 ;  6xing 
Ihe  subjects  for  «»r«imiim»i/in  fyt  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  mathematical  and 
fhysieal  sciences. 

29.  Cours  et  conferences  suivis  dans  TEIcole  Normale  &  Paris,  en  1836.  (MS.) 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  1836.    (From  M.  Viguier.) 

30.  R^glements,  rapports  et  programme  de  TEooIe  Normale  a  Paris.  Regula- 
tions, Reports,  and  Programme  of  the  Normal  School  at  Paris. 

31.  Manuel  des  AspiranU  au  Baccalaur^at  ^Lettres,  1836.  Manual  of  Can. 
dJdates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

32.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaurdat  te-Sciences,  1837.  Manual  of  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
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33.  ProfrtmnMt  de  l*enfei|riiemeiit  de  T&ole  Rojal«  PcJyteduiiqtie  ponrl'iii' 
n^  1836--37.  Courae  of  Stiid7  of  the  Rcytl  Polyteduuc  School,  for  the  yetf 
1839--37.    (From  Mr.  Dulonsr.) 

M.  Annnaiie  de  TEcole  Royale  Polyteebiiiqiie,  poor  1836  et  1837.  AnuBilof 
the  Royal  Pdytechnic  School,  for  the  yean  1836-^7. 

35.  Iloole  ceotrale  dee  Arte  et  Maim&ctoree,  Paris,  1837.  DeKriptkn  of  the 
Central  School  for  Arts  and  Mann&cturca.    (From  Mr.  Laralke,  director.) 

36.  Progrrainine  de  TEcole  de  Commerce  et  dee  Arts  indostrieb  fc  €3iaraioe, 
banlieoe  de  Paris.  Prospectus  of  the  school  for  Commerce  and  Indosby  tt  C}» 
mme,  near  Paris.    (From  Mr.  Pinel  Grandchamp,  director.) 

SWITZERLAND. 


I.  Erkenntnifls  der  Watsenhaoa-direction  ansehend  eine  anderwftrtige  Eumch- 
tung  des  bOrgerlichen  Knaben  mid  M&dchen  Waisenhauses  der  Stadt  Bern,  1799. 
Resolation  of  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan.house  in  reference  to  a  new  OrguiO' 
tion  of  it,  1799.    (From  the  Director.) 

9.  GeseU  Qber  den  Privat  Unierricht,  1835.  Law  en  Private  IiutmctioQ, 
1835.  (From  Mr.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  CouncU  of  Fabiic  Is- 
stniotion.) 

3.  Instraction  fUr  die  Schul  eommisaarien,  1833.  Instraction  fer  ScM  Cod- 
miltees,  1833.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Loi  sur  lea  «coles  primaires  puUiques.  13  Mars,  1835.  Law oBPriBorj 
PoUic  Schools,  March  13, 1835.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Beschluss  des  groesen  Rathes  in  Beziehung  aaf  das  EinkamffiOi  da 
Lehrers,  1637.  ResoluUons  of  the  Great  Council  in  reference  to  the  Sihrrtf 
Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

e.  Bericht  Qber  die  Versammlang  des  Vereins  fUr  ChristUcber  VoIbbtUoBf. 
1833,  dtc  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Edocatiom  l^ 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Berichten  Qber  die  Erziehiing8.AnstaIt  ftr  arme  Kinder  anf  Bftttwyl  bs 
Btirgdorf,  1836-37.  Report  on  the  Establishment  for  the  Education  of  Poor  ^ 
dren  at  Battwyl,  near  Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Instituted  by  the  Society  for  Cbnt- 
tian  Education.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Reglement  (br  die  Normalanstalt  zu  MOnohenbuchsee  bei  Bern,  1833. 
gulations  for  the  Normal  School  at  Mdmchenbuchsee,  near  Berne,  1833.  (' 
the  same.) 

9.  Summarischer  Bericht  Qber  die  Normalanstalt  in  Monchenbochsee,  ^^' 
(From  the  same.)  ^ 

10.  Stundenplan   der  Normalanstalt  und   der  damit  Terbundencn  M 
Schule  in  Manchcnbuchsee,  1837.     Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  Scho* 
and  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  at  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.    ('^^ 
same.) 

II.  Neunzehnter  Bericht  der  Hauptversammlung  der  allgemeinea  ScfaoAfl^ 
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tercaMe  dee  CantonB  Bern^  1837.    NiDeteenth  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Teach- 
ers* Fund  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Bericht  Oher  die  Leistungen  und  den  Unterricht  im  Progymnasium  and 
der  damit  verbundenen  Industrie  und  Elementarschule,  1836.  Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Instruction  in  the  Progymnasinni,  and  in  the  Elementary  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  connected  therewith,  1836.    (From  Director  RQetschi.) 

13.  £tat  provisoire  des  Ie9ons  de  P^cole  dUndustrie,  1837.  Provisional  Ar- 
rangement of  Studies  at  the  Industrial  School,  1837.    (From  Professor  Gerber.) 

14.  Bericht  Qber  die  Leistungen  der  Real  Schule  wfthrend  den  Jahren  1633-35. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Real  School  during  the  jears  1833-^.  (From 
Counsellor  Schneider.) 

15.  Bericht  aber  die  Verflnderungen  in  der  Litterarschnle,  1833.  Report  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Grammar  School,  1833.    (From  Mr.  RQetschi.) 

16.  Bericht  Qber  die  Leistungen  und  den  Unterricht  in  der  Litterarschnle,  in 
1833-34,  und  1834-35.  Report  on  the  Progress  and  the  Instruction  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  in  1833-34,  and  1834-35.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Annalen  des  Hoheren  Gymnasiums,  1836  and  1837.  Annals^  of  the  Higher 
Gymnasium,  1836  and  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

18.  Ausftkhrliche  Darstellung  des  Unterrichts  Planes  f(Xt  das  Hohere  Gymna- 
ttum,  1835.  Full  description  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Gymna- 
sium, 1835.    (From  Counsellor  Schneider.) 

19*  Loi  sur  IMtablissement  d*un  Gymnase  et  d*une  University  h,  Berne,  1837. 
Law  for  the  EsUblishment  of  a  Gymnasium  and  a  University  at  Berne,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  Reglemente  ftr  die  Hochschule,  1835.  Regulations  for  the  University, 
1835.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Veneichniss  der  Vorlesungen  welche  an  der  Hochschule  gehalten  worden 
■ind  wfthrend  den  jahren  1834  bis  1837.  List  of  Lectures  which  have  been  d^ 
livered  in  the  University  during  the  years  1834  to  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

22.  Verzeichness  der  BehOrden,  Professoren  und  Schullehrer,  Studierenden 
und  SchtUer  der  Bernischen  Akademie  und  Schulen,  von  1834  bis  1837.  List 
of  the  Authorities,  Professors,  Teachers,  Students,  and  Pupib  in  the  University 
and  Schools  of  Berne,  from  1834  to  1 837.    (From  the  pame.) 

23.  Dekret  fiber  den  Besuch  FranzOsischer  Universitftten,  1834.  Decree  in 
relation  to  Attendance  at  French  Universities,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

HOFWYL. 

1.  Lettre  sur  la  F^te  c^ldbr^e  h,  Hofwyl,  le  23  Mai,  1807,  par  M.  Gauteron. 
Letter  on  the  Festival  which  was  held  at  Hofwyl,  the  23d  of  May,  1807.  By  Mr. 
Gauteron. 

2.  Coup  d*(Bil  sur  rinfluence  k  esp^rer  des  ^tablissemens  d*Hofwyl  quant  au 
perfectionnement  de  Pindustrie  et  des  moeurs,  par  M.  Gauteron.  On  the  In- 
fluence which  may  be  expected  from  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  reference 
to  the  promotion  of  Industry  and  Morals,  by  Mr.  Gauteron.  (From  Mr.  Feljen- 
berg.) 

3.  Lettre  sur  les  ^tablissemens  de  Mr.  Fellenberg,  et  spdcialement  sur  T^oole 
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5.  Rd^leroent  snr  Tliuipection  et  la  Surveillance  des  ^eoles  primaires,  1834. 
,  Regrolatioiis  for  the  InspecUan  and  Saperintendenoe  of  Pk-imary  Schook^  1834» 
(From  the  same.) 

6w  Rapport  an  Coneeil  Repr^sentatif  rar  on  Projet  de  Loi  sur  lea  6colet  pri- 
mairea,  1835,  par  M.  Macaire  Prinaep.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primary  Schoola,  1835,  by  Mr.  Macaire  Prinaep.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Loi  aur  lea  dcolea  primairea,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schoola,  1835.  (Fhim 
the  flame.) 

8.  Arrdtd  aur  TEnseignement  Religieux  dana  lea  ^coles  primairea,  1835.  De* 
oree  in  reference  to  Religioua  Instruction  in  Primary  Schoola,  1835.  (From 
the  aame.) 

9.  Rapporta  du  Comity  de  T^cole  rurale  de  Carra,  pour  1835  et  1836.  Re- 
porta  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (From 
the  Syndic  Vemet-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdaentatif  aur  rOrganisation  dea  CoUd|jfea  de  Ge- 
nftre  et  de  Carouge,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Repreaentative 
Council  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colleges  at  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835,  by 
Syndic  Girod.    (From  Professor  DecandoUe.) 

11.  Loi  aur  la^  Colleges  de  Grendve  et  de  Carouge,  1835.  Law  Regulating  the 
CoOegea  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatifsur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  auz  Colleges 
de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1836,  par  M.  le  Professeur  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report 
to  the  Representative  Council  on  a  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Colleges  at 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836,  by  Professor  Macaire  Prinsep.     (From  the  same.) 

13.  Arrdtd  sur  TEnseignement  Religieux  dans  les  C<^l6ge8  de  Gendve  et  de 
Carouge,  1836.  Decree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  CoUegea  of 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

14  Rftglement  aur  les  Colleges  de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  aur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  li  l*Organisa- 
tion  de  1' Academic,  1835,  par  M.  I'Ancien  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Repre- 
aentative Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ex-Syndic  Fatio.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  TAcad^mie, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the 
Projected  Law  on  the  Academy,  1835,  by  Dr.  Vaucher.    (From  the  aame.) 

17.  Loi  et  Rdglement  aur  1* Academic  de  Geneve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulattone 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

la  Coura  de  I'Ecde  Industrielle,  1837.  Course  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.    (From  Mr.  Prevost  Martin.) 

LAV8ANI7E. 
1.  Lois  sur  rinstruction  Publique,  1833-34.    Laws  on  Public  Instruction, 
1833-34    (From  Professor  diavannes.) 
S.  Circulaire  adressed  auz  Commissions  charge  de  Tlnspection  dea  teoles  sur 
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1m  Objelf  dont  lea  AooIm  doivent  6tre  poanraes.  CireuUr  addremd  to  the  Coffi* 
mitteea  of  Impectioo  in  reference  to  the  aiticlei  which  ongrht  to  be  ibimd  in  thff 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Circnlaire  rar  I* Administration  des^coles  sdrcaDdc  anx  Commiarioiii  Com* 
munales  d^Inspection,  1834.  Circular  addressed  to  the  Conmiittees  of  Inspee- 
tion  in  reference  to  the  Administration  of  the  Schools,  1834    (From  the  nne.) 

4.  Instructions  pour  les  Commissions  char^ete  de  I^nspecticHi  da  toolo, 
1835^6-37.  Instruction  to  the  Committees  charged  with  the  InspedioD  of 
Schools,  1835-36-^7.  (From  the  same  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Coimcil  of  Fnb- 
lie  Instruction.) 

5.  lioi  du  24  Janvier,  1837,  sur  les  6coles  publiques  primairei.  Law  of  the 
34th  of  June,  1837,  on  Public  Primary  Schools.      (From  Professw  Chavannei.) 

6.  Instruction  sur  les  objets  n^cessaires  pour  rezposition  des  notions  ^toeit- 
taires  des  sciences  naturelles  dans  les  ^coles  primaires,  1834.  Dire<^ion  in  refe- 
rence to  the  objects  required  for  giving  elementary  notions  of  NatDialSdencain 
the  Primary  Schools,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Rapport  sur  les  6coles  primaires  du  Canton  de  Vaud  pour  Panofe,  18% 
Report  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  for  1836.  (Jhom  ik 
■ame.) 

8.  Questions  addresses  aux  conmiissions  charg^es  de  Pinspection  dei  feoioi. 
Questions  (blank  forms)  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspection  of  theSdvoif- 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Ragles  de  Tteole  (pour  les  dcoles  primaires.)  Rules  for  the  PrimarjrScbook 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  De  Pinstruction  publique  dans  le  canton  de  Vaud  par  Gin^nSi  ^^' 
On  Public  Instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  Gindroz,  1837. 

11.  M^moire  pr^ent^  &  Monseigneur  Ti^vdque  de  Lausanne  et  (^endre  ptf  <b 
▼dndrable  clerg6  du  Canton  de  Fribourg,  au  sujet  de  la  derni^re  loi  sor  les  ^oo^ 
primaires  1830.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Gcnen, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  in  reference  to  the  last  law  on  Vnsouj 
Schools,  in  1834. 

13.  Rapport  ftit  par  le  Comit(§  de  I'Ecole  Normale  Provisoire.  ~  Report  ma^ 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Normal  School,  1835.  (From  F^-  ^ 
▼annes.) 

13.  R^glement  pour  rf^cole  Normale,  du  33d  Septembre,  1835.  Regulation* 
for  the  Normal  School,  September  33d,  1835.    (From  Rev.  Director  Gsotbe;) 

14.  Notice  sur  TEcole  Normale  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  par  son  Directeor  L.F.F* 
Gauthey,  Pasteur,  extrait  du  Journal  de  la  Soci^t^  d*Utilit«  Publique,  1835.  No- 
tice of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  Rev.  Director  L.  F-  ^' 
Gauthey,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  1835.  (P^si 
the  author.) 

15.  R^glement  de  TEcole  Normale  pour  les  Institutrices.  Regulations  of^ 
Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  R^Iement  du  7  Aotit,  1835,  pour  les  6coles  Moyennes.  Regulations  for  the 
Middle  or  Industrial  Schools,  August  7th,  1835.    (From  Professor  Channne^) 
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LUCERNE. 

1.  Gcsetz  fiber  das  Emehungfs  und  ofientliche  Scholwesen,  1830.  Law  on 
Education  and  Public  Instruction,  1830.  (From  Mr.  Rietaclii,  director  of  the 
normal  acbool.) 

2.  Oesetx  dber  die  Wiederholungs  und  Fortbildungaschulen,  1833.  Law  on 
the  Schools  for  Repetition,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  VoUziehungs  Beschluss  fiber  das  allgemeine  Erziehungs  Gesetz  in  Betreff 
des  Primar  und  Sekundar  Schulwesens,  1830.  Law  on  General  Education  in 
reference  to  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Besciiluss  die  Entschftdigung  f&r  das  Lokal  der  Sekundar  Schulen  regfulir- 
and,  1831.  Law  regulating  the  locality  of  secondary  schools,  1831.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Schulplan  ftir  die  hohere  Central  Lehranstalt  so  wie  ftr  die  Lateinischen 
Schulen  im  Kanton,  1830.  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  higher  central  school,  and 
for  all  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Canton,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Beschluss  die  Disziplinar  Verordnungen  fllr  die  hOhere  Central  Lehran- 
stalt enthaltend,  1830.  Regulations  fi>r  the  discipline  at  the  higher  Central  school, 
1830.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Disziplinarverordnung  ftkr  die  hOhere  Centrallehranstait,  ^c,  1833.  Re- 
gulations of  the  higher  Central  normal  school,  1833.    (From  the-same.) 

8.  Beschluss  die  AuftteUung  einer  Schuldirection  bey  der  hdhereu  Central- 
lehranstall  enthaltend,  1831.  Law  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  direction  for 
the  higher  Central  school,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Organisation  der  Schuldirection  und  DLscipIinarverordnnng  ftir  die  Cen- 
trallehranstait, 1836.  Organization  of  the  school  direction  and  regulations  for 
discipline  at  the  Central  school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Verordnungen  und  Studcnplan  f)lr  die  Zdglioge  des  Lehrer  Institute  des 
Kantons  Luzem.  Regulations  and  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne.    (From  the  same.) 

NEUrCHATEL. 
lUglemens  pour  la  Maison  des  Orphelins  de  NeufchateL    Regulations  for  the 
Orphan-house  at  Neufchatel.    (From  Mr.  Borel,  director.) 

THUROOVIA. 

1.  Allgemeiner  Bericht  fiber  den  Zustand  des  Thnrgauinchen  Schulwesens  in 
1833-34-35.  General  report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  inThurgovia,  in 
1833-34-35.    (From  Mr.  Wehrli.) 

3.  Unterrichtsplan  f)lr  die  Elementarschulen  des  Kanton  Thurgau,  1837. 
Plan  of  instructitm  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

3.  LectioQsplan  fhr  die  Normalschul  in  Kreuzlingen,  1837.  Course  of  study 
at  the  normal  school  in  Kreuzlingen,  1837,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

YVERDUN. 
Rapporteur  Tlnstitut  de  M.  Pestalozzi  t  Yverdun,  1810.    Report  on  the  Insti- 
tution  of  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  at  Yverdun,  1810.  (From  Father  Girard,  in  Freyburg.) 

79 
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ZUSICH. 

1.  BerichtaberdaaWaiaenhausmZOricfaflSafi.  Report  on  the  OrplMii-lioaBe 
at  Zurich,  1837.    (From  Bnrgomuter  Hen.) 

2.  Gcsctz  t)ber  die  Organisation  dea  gesammten  Unterrichtswesens  im  Kan- 
ton  Zurich,  1832.  Law  on  the  Orgranization  of  the  general  plan  of  inatnictioa  in 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1832. 

3.  Gesch&Asordnung  fbr  die  BezirksBchnlpflegen,  1833.  Regnlationii  lor  the 
committees  of  school  districta,  1833.    (From  Burgomaater  Heas.) 

4  Geachnflsordnang  fhr  die  GemeindaBchalpBegen,  1833.  Befolationi  fiir 
the  committeea  of  school  eommamtiea,  1833.    (From  the  aame.) 

5.  Verordnung  f)lr  Repetir  nnd  Singsehnlen,  1835.  Begolatians  idaldng  to 
■chools  for  singing  and  repetition,  1835.    (From  the  aame.) 

6.  Yerardnaiig  betreffend  die  Lcitnng  Ton  SchidgnrnttndbtaMiiimlimgai, 
1836.  Regolations  lefaiting  to  the  meetinga  of  achool  rommnnitMsa,  1836» 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Verordnnng  fiber  Ordnung  mid  Zocht  in  denVolkflMhnkB*  1836.  Regfuhr 
tions  for  diacifJine  in  common  schools,  1836.    (From  the  aame.) 

8.  Beschlnsa  betreffend  die  Einftnmg  der  Lehrmittel  ftr  dea 
richt,  1833.  Reaoliition  for  hitrodiKing  the  required  meam  <if 
singing  into  the  achoola,  1833.    (From  the  aame.) 

9.  Der  Erziehongarath  bctrcfiend  die  Berichterstattong  fiber  die  VolkMehQlen, 
Ton  1834-5.  The  coandllor  of  education  prescribing  the  form  of  report  on  jml^ 
lie  schools,  for  the  years  1834-35.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Gesetz  fiber  die  Elrrichtnng  Ton  Musterachnlen,  1834.  Law  on  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  model  achoolB,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Gesetz  betreffend  die  hoheien  Volkascholen,  1833.  Law  relating  to  tfie 
higher  common  schools,  1833.    (From  the  aame.) 

12.  Reglement  ftr  das  Schnllehrer  Institot,  1832.  R^^olatkna  for  the 
Teacher's  InsUtote,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  Gesetz  betreffend  die  Bildung  einer  Qaaae  Ton  Prtparanden  ftT  den 
Schnllehrcrstand,  1834.  Reglement  von  183&  Law  relating  to  the  eatahliab- 
ment  of  a  preparatory  daas  for  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teacher,  1834. 
Regolations  of  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

14.  Verordnnng  fiber  die  Ertheilung  ^on  Rohegehalten  an  Volkaadinllehfer, 
1834.  Regulations  relaiive  to  pensionw  for  iaacheis  of  oommon  achoola,  1834 
(From  the  aame.) 

15.  Reglement  filr  die  SchuDefareroonferenaeo,  1835.  Regolationa  for  tha 
meetniga  of  teachera,  1835.    (From  the  aame.) 

16.  Reglement  fiber  die  Prfifongen  der  VolkssdraUduer,  1835.  Regnktiona 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  for  oommon  schools,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Reglement  tiber  die  Prfifongen  der  Seknndarlehrer,  1835.  Regolatiooa 
for  the  examination  of  teachera  for  aecondary  achodia  (higher  primary),  1835u 
(From  the  aame.) 

la  Gesetz  fiber  daa  SchaUehieraeminar,  1836.  Law  on  tha  noimal  achool, 
1836.    (From  the  aame.) 
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19.  Proriaorischefl  Reglement  ftkr  die  AuftichtabehOrde  des  Schtiliefarer  Semi- 
nan,  1837.  Proyifory  regulations  for  the  superintending  board  for  the  normal 
school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

SO.  Stundenverzeichniss  des  Schnllefarer  Seminars,  1837.  Course  of  study  at 
the  normal  school,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Gesetze  und  Verordnungen  fta  die  Hochschuledn  Zurich,  1832.  Laws  and 
regulations  for  the  University  of  Zurich,  1832.     (From  the  same.) 

22.*  Ansichten  fiber  den  Zustand  des  Volksschulwesena  im  Kanton  ZOrich 
▼on  Scherr,  1831.  Views  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  by  Scherr,  1831. 

23.  Entwurf  eines  Gesetzsvorschlages  zur  Organbatlon  des  Volksschulwe- 
sens  im  Kanton  ZcUrich,  1832.  Sketch  of  a  projected  law  on  the  organization  of 
public  instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1832. 

24.  Ober  Bildungsstufen,  Lehrkurse,  Klasseneintheilung  in  der  Volksschule 
▼on  Scherr,  1833.  On  the  plan  of  instruction,  course  of  studies,  and  division  of 
classes  in  common  schools,  by  Scherr,  1833. 

25.  Entwurf  eines  allgemeinen  Unterrichtsplanes  Rlr  die  Frimarschulen  des 
Cantons  Zdrich,  1836.  Sketch  of  a  general  plan  of  instruction  for  primary 
schools  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  1836.    (From  Burgomaster  Hess.) 

BELGIUM. 

BBVSSELS. 

1.  Projet  de  loi  pour  TEnseignement  publique  en  Belgiqae,  1832.  Projected 
law  on  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium,  1832. 

2.  Rdglement  pour  Pdcole  primaire  moddle  de  Bruzelles,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Primary  Model  School  at  Brussels,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Ducp^tiauz.) 

3.  Distribution  des  Occupations  de  l*6cole  primaire  moddle.  Distribution  of 
Time  in  the  Primary  Model  School,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

4  R^glement  de  la  Soci^M  pour  l*Instruction  primaire  et  populaire.    Regu- 
of  the  Society  for  Primary  Instruction,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 


LIEGE. 

1.  Collection  de  Rapports  sur  Tlnstruction  primaire  dans  la  Province  de  Na- 
mnr,  et  en  g^n^ral  sur  T^tat  de  cette  instruction  dans  les  diverses  provinces 
du  Royaume,  de  1825  a  1830.  Collection  of  Reports  on  Primary  Instruction  in 
the  Province  of  Namur,  and  on  the  condition  of  Primary  Instruction  in  general, 
in  the  different  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  from  1825  to  1830.  (From  Mr.  Ar- 
nould.) 

2.  R^glement  de  la  Soci^t^  d*Encouragement  pour  Plnstruction  £l^mentaire 
dans  la  Province  de  Lidge,  1829.  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Province  of  Liege,  1829.  (From  Mr.  Ducpd- 
tiauz.) 

*  These  documents  are  placed  last,  because  they  are  not  official,  but  drawn  up 
by  an  individual :  they  have,  however,  had  great  influence  in  giving  a  form  to 
public  primary  instruction  in  Zurich. 
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X  riugrmiaB  dm  Com  de  rfecole  dm  Arte  t  Ulannftiinwi  ct  dalCaB. 
183&-37.  Prosrramme  afLectares  ai  tiae  ScOmkiI  of  Arte  and  Mun&ctaa  isd 
of  Mines,  1^3<>-37.     (From  the  Rector  of  the  VnivcRity,  M.  DopooL) 

4.  Progrunmc  des  Coara  4  rUaircniti^  de  Iddgc.  en  1833.  Pfmimat  of 
Lectorw  at  the  UniTenity  of  Liege,  163dw    (From  the  nmB.) 

HOLLAND. 


1.  Notes  sor  la  Maison  des  Orpbelins  Boorpeoia  4  Amsterdam,  1637.  Notes 
OB  the  Bargher  Orphan-hoose  at  Amsterdam,  1837.  (MS.)  (From  ProfaBar 
Den  Tex.) 

S.  Het  Wijze  en  Weldadige  der  SchoolTerordenmgen  door*i  lanAi  hooS« 
magten  vastgesteld,  in  het  jaar  1806.  On  the  Utility  of  tbe  RegnUtknt  6i  tbe 
Schools,  as  ordered  bj  Goremment  in  1S06. 

3.  Verbandeling  over  de  volstrekt  noodzakelijke  kimdigfaeden  wdks  in  « 
openhare  en  armenscliolcn  iK-hooren  medccedeeld  te  wordai,  ls20.  Treatise 
cm  tlK5  Instraclion  which  should  be  given  in  Public  and  Poor  Schools,  1820. 
(From  Professor  DcnTcx.) 

4.  Scries  Lection  urn  ct  Instil  ntionura  qoiB  habentnr  a  Professoriboi  Qastw 
Atliensi  AmsUliedaracnsis,  1638.  List  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Profeawn 
of  the  Athcnfeuni  in  Amsterdam,  in  1838.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  De  U  Ck>lonic  dc  Fredericksoord,  par  M.  de  Keverbei^,  1821.  On  the  Co- 
loay  of  Fredericksoord,  by  Mr.  de  Keverberg,  I82L 

6).  HQishoadclijkc  Bcpalingen  voor  de  vrije  Kokmien  Tolgeos  de  jongite  ^ 
loiten  der  pennuiente  koramisrie  dor  Maatschappij  van  WeldadiflKi^  vSa. 
Domestic  Regulations  for  the  Free  Colonies,  aooordin^  lo  the  last  BsBolstiaMaf 
tho  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Public  UtiUty,  1822. 

7.  Venameling  van  Wetten  en  Verordeningen  der  Mmaiachappij  nn  Wd» 
digfadd,  1830.  CoUeotion  of  Laws  and  RegnlaUooa  of  the  Sooie^  kt  ^^ 
UtUity,  1830. 

THE  HAGUE. 

I.  Namen  Tan  ocnige  Heeren,  welke  vroeger  behoord  bebbcn  tot  de  ¥cb^^ 
van  de  Vrouwc  van  Renswoudc,  afdeeling  's  Gravenhage,  (MS.)  Names  of**]* 
of  the  pupils  educated  upon  the  Renswoude  Foundations  at  the  Hague,  (with  tfaeff 
occupations.)  (From  the  Master.) 

3.  Arr6t6  du  27  Mar,  1830,  contenant  des  ModlficaUons  aux  Dispositifii0  ei- 
istantes  au  sujet  de  rinstruction.  Proposed  Decree  of  the  37th  March,  1^ 
containing  Modifications  to  the  present  Regulations  in  regard  to  Instmetioik 
(From  Inspector  Wynbeek.) 

3.  Tafelen  van  Werkzaamheden  in  te  Dag  en  Avond-school,  1837.  CoorM 
of  Study  at  the  Day  and  Evening  School,  1837. 

4.  M^thode  pour  apprendre  Tart  d'ecrire  suivant  les  quatre  fbndamensi  lc37« 
Method  of  learning  to  Write,  according  to  the  four  Fundamental  Rules,  loy' 

5.  Verdeeling  der  Klassen  voor  de  Koninklijke  Muzijk  Sdiool,  1837.  JHnsiso 
of  classes  in  the  Royal  Music  School,  1837.    (From  Mr,  Simons.) 
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HAABXiBK. 

1.  Venlag  nopens  den  ttaat  der  hoogo,  midddbare  en  lagere  acholen  in  1835, 
gedaan  ann  de  Staten  Gencraal  ingevolge  art  226  der  grondwet  Report  on  the 
State  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools  in  1835,  made  to  the  States  General 
(FVom  Inspector  Wynbeek.) 

2.  List  Ton  Boeken  voor  de  lurschool  in  Harlaem,  1837.  List  of  Books  used 
in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  its  Elementary  School  at  Haarlem,  1837.  (From 
Director  Prinsen.) 

BOTTERDAH. 
De  rinstruction  Primaire  en  Rotterdam,  par  Victor  Cousin,  1836.    On  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  Rotterdam,  by  M.  Cousin,  1836.    (From  the  Author.) 

UTBECHT* 

1.  Eleves  weike  sedert,  1824,  de  Fundatie  van  Renswoade  verlaten  hebben. 
Voormalige  Eleves,  welke  nog  in  leror  zyn,  en  vcrdicnsler  hebben.  (MS.)  List 
of  Pupils  who  have  left  the  Renswoude  Foundation  since  1824,  and  of  some 
former  Pupils  of  the  Foundation.    (From  the  Director.) 

S.  Course  of  Study  of  tlie  five  classes  of  the  Latin  School.  (MS.)  (F^om  Mr. 
Van  Bolhuis.) 

3.  Over  dc  tegenwoordige  inrigting  der  Latijnscho  School  te  Utrecht,  door 
J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837.  On  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Latin  School  at 
XTtreoht,  by  J.  H.  Van  Bolhais,  1837. 

AUSTRIA. 

LINTZ. 

Einladong  zor  flSentlichen  PrQfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschnle,  1838.     Pro 
gramme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School,  1838.  (From  Di- 
rector Pauspertl.) 

PBAOUB. 

1.  Geschichte  des  Waiseninstitnts  zum  Heiligcn  Johann.  History  of  the  Or- 
phan^hoQse  of  St  John,  1785.    (From  Director  Lampa.) 

S.  Darstcllung  der  Verwaltung  und  Rechnimg  des  Waisenhauses  zom  Heiligea 
Johann,  in  1834-35,  und  1835-36.  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Blxpendituie 
of  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  in  1834-35,  and  1835-36.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Tagesordnung,  Schulplan  und  Verhaltungs  Regeln  fUr  die  ZogUnge  des 
Waisenhauses  zum  Hciligen  Johann.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan  of  Instruction, 
and  Regulations  of  Discipline  in  the  Orphan-boose  of  St  John,  (MS.)  (From  the 
same.) 

4.  Kurze  Cbersicht  des  Scholwesens  in  Osterreich,  1838.  Short  View  of  Pab- 
lio  Instrnetion  in  Austria,  1838,  (MS.)    (From  Mr.  PartL) 

5.  Politische  Verfassung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  in  den  K.  K.  Deatsohea  Erb^ 
•taaten,  1838.  Plan  of  Organization  of  all  the  German  Schools  in  Austria,  1828. 
(From  the  Rer.  Mr.  Schneider.) 

6.  Enter  Jahresbericht  Qber  die  Kleinkinderbewahr  Anstalt  am  Hradek,  1633. 
First  Annual  Report  on  the  In&nt  School  at  Hradek,  1833.   (From  Mr.  SparahiL) 
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7.  Einkdmif  tar  flffintficheii  PrQflmg*  te  Mosier  HmupCaehule  in  179S,  1798, 
mid  1838.  Frognmnie  for  tfae  PaUic  Examtnatioa  of  the  Model  Higfa  Scknl 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (Fnim  the  director.) 

8.  Dantellong  der  tecbniachen  Lehnnatalt  nnd  Reabchule  von  Btron  toi 
Henniger,  1835.  DeMription  of  the  Technical  Institotion  and  Real  SchoQl,  bj 
Baron  Ton  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.) 

9*  Qrdnmig  der  Vorlesmigen  in  der  techniachen  Lefaranatalt  and  Sdndplui 
ftr  die  Reabchnle,  1837.  Coorsea  of  Lecturea  in  the  Technical  Inetitotion  and 
Flan  of  Inatmction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  aame.) 

10.  Sammlmig  der  Verordnmigen  mid  Vorachrifisn  Aber  die  Yer&aBang  der 
Gjmnaaien,  1812.  Collection  of  Regulationa  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gjm- 
naaia,  1812.    (From  Profeaaor  Swoboda. ) 

11.  Peraonal  Stand  nnd  Vorleamigen  an  der  Univerflit&t  in  1837  mid  183& 
Lilt  of  ProfoMori  and  Gooraea  of  Lectmea  at  the  University  in  1837-38.  (From 
Profoaaor  Heaaler.) 

SAXTZBURO. 
1.  Einladmug  znr  OffentUchen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal   HimpCacha^e,  163S. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Eramination  of  the  Normal  Hi^h  School,  183& 
(From  Director  Maier.) 

8.  Ordnong  der  Deutachen  Schulen  im  Stadtbesirke  Salzborg,  1837-38.    Pha 
of  Inatmeaon  in  the  Elementaiy  Schools  of  8altibiii|r,  1837-38.    (Fxmn  ths 
.) 


VIENNA. 

1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relating  to  the  SchoolB  and  the  SchooI4K»kB  of  Austria. 
9.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladong  znr  Offentlichen  Prtlfung  in  der  Normal  Haaptscfanle  bei  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Pablic  Examination  of  the  Modd  Higb 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  VogL) 

4.  Specimena  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  School 
(From  the  aame.) 

5.  Skiszirter  EntwQrf  der  Gjmnasial  Stndien  in  Oaterreich.  Sketch  of  m  pro- 
jected coorae  of  Studiea  for  tfae  Gymnasia  of  Aostria,  1838.  (From  Yio&.Diiec- 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  JuventOB  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  M(»ibaa  et  Pni- 
greasu  in  Literis  censa  ezennte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  G/m- 
naainm  at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Stataten  der  K.  K.  Thereaiattischen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  Statntea  for 
the  Academy  for  Noblemen,  called  the  Thereaianmn,  1802.  (From  Vioe-Diiector 
Bmkner.) 

8.  Verftasong  des  Polytechnisehen  Institats,  1818.  Organization  of  the  Poly- 
technical  Inatitote,  1836.    (From  Director  PrechtL) 

9.  Vorleanngen  am  Polytechnisehen  Institat  in  1838.  Coursea  of  Leeimes 
at  the  Pblytechnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  Ober  die  Verftasung  der  Ingenienr  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (F^om  the  director.) 
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BADEN. 

HEIDSLBEBO. 

1.  AcademiBche  Geaetie  ftir  die  UniTersit&ten  Heidelberg  und  Freiburg.'  Laws 
and  Regulations  for  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freyberg,  1825. 

3.  Personalbestand  und  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.  Professors  and  students,  and  list  of  oourees  of  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  1837-3a 

BAVARU. 

BATBXUTH. 

Dr.  6raser*s  Erzeihung*s  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  und  Ideen.  Dr.  6iMer*s 
System  of  Instnietion,  his  views  and  ideas.  (MS.) 

XUNICR. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  sftmmtlicher  Gegenst&nde  der  Elementarsehulen.  View  of  thof 
Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1831. 

3.  Cher  den  Zustand  der  Werktagsschulen  und  Verzeichniss  der  Preisvertheil-' 
ung  in  1837.  On  theCondition  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distri- 
bution of  Prizes  in  1837. 

3.  Verzeichniss  der  verordneten  Schulbftcher.  Catalogue  of  Prescribed 
Sohool-books,  1836. 

4.  Vorschrifton  die  Bildung  der  Schullehrer  betreffend,  1836.  Regulations  in 
Relation  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchen,  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gynmasium  in  Munich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Verfassung  des  K.  Erziehungs  Instituts  ftir  Studirende,  1831.  Organiza* 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  University,  1831.  (Frem 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschafl  und  Gewerbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  School,  1837.    (From  Director  Pauli.) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Pdytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat,  in  1636k  Cowses  ef  Stu- 
dies at  the  University  in  1838. 

1V1TRKMBERO* 

Jahresberichte  der  Handeb  Gewerbeschule  in  Nfkmberg,  ron  1834  bis  1837« 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.  (Fitm» 
Direeter  Moonieh.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BBEMEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrsfunden  in  der  Vorschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instrmc- 
tion  in  the  l^reparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  Prof.  Strack.) 

3«  Verzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  In* 
stmction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 
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FBAIVKFOBT  OK  XAIHE. 

1.  T^fMordnoiig,  Lectiontplan  and  Speiseordnung  im  Waisenhune,  ISE 
Distribution  of  time,  plan  of  instrnction,  and  tabk  of  diet  in  the  Orphin-lwose, 
1838.    (From  Mr.  Sch&ifer,  head  master.) 

S.  Kane  Greschichte  der  MasterBchule  in  den  sechs  erstenJahrenihiesBeste. 
hens,  1 832.    Short  accoant  of  the  Model  School  daring  the  first  six  yean  of  iu 

exiatenoe,    (FVom  Director  Bagge.) 

3.  Einladangschriftcniur6ffentlichenPrtlfanginderMastcrBchuk,1833-3& 

Frognnimea  for  the  paUic  examination  at  the  Model  School,  183348.  (Fran 
the  same.) 

4.  Stundenplan  der  Musterschnle,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Instnicticm  in  the  Modd 
School,  1837-3a    (Fh>m  the  same.) 

5.  VenEeichniss der  Lectionen  im  Gymnasium  ftr  das  Winter.HalbjahrJSST-K 
Flan  of  Instmction  in  the  Gymnasium  ibr  the  winter  term,  1837-36. 

HAHBtTKGH. 

1.  A  ilwrt  aoooont  of  the  former  and  present  organization  of  the  Orpbu-lHi*. 
(M&)  Reply  to  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  aocietr«r 
Ebmentary  Instruction  of  Paris,  (MS.)    (From  Dr.  KrOger.) 

fL  Rede  zu  seiner  illnf  und  zwansigjahrigen  AmtsJabelfeier,  tod  Dr.  Ki^ 
ger,  Katecheten  am  Waisenhause.  Speech  at  the  celebration  of  the  (ventfiiu 
anniversary  of  his  superintendence,  by  Dr.  Kr6ger,  catechist  of  the  Orp' 
house.    With  notes  relating  to  the  establishment.    (From  the  ame.] 

3.  Instruction  filr  die  Auiseherinnen  der  hiesig^n  Wartescholea.  fiegoh^^ 
for  the  superintending  females  of  the  infant  schools.  _ 

4.  Redound  Dcricht  des  Schul-und  Erziehang^-Wescns  in  Hambargb,  l5» 

Report  upon  the  schools  of  Hamburgh,  1835.    (From  Dr.  KrOger.) 

5.  Darstellung  und  Beurtheilong  der  Erziehungv  systeme  von  Vt.  J*  ^ 
get.  Account  and  criticism  of  systems  of  £kiucation,  by  Dr.  KrOger-  [ 
the  same.)  ^, 

6.  Prospectus  der  Ilandclschule.    Prospectus  of  the  Commercial  High  SciK)» 

HANOVER. 

Verseichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Uniyerstt&t  Gottingen  in  1838.  ^^^ 
of  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  183a 

NASSAU. 

WISBADBN. 

1.  Nachricht  dber  die  de  Laspee*sche  Erziehungsanstalt,  1833.  R^ 
the  boarding-school  of  do  Laspee,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Leyendecker.)        ^ 

3.  Lehrplan  und  Bedingungen  der  aufhahme  fllr  Schuler  des  de  L>^ 
Instituts,  1834.  Plan  of  instruction  and  conditions  of  admission  ioU>  the 
ing-school  of  dc  Laspee.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  der  Offentlichen  Prftfung  in  der  de  Laspee'schen  tm^^ 
anstalt,  1835.    Programme  of  the  public  examination  at  de  Laspee**  hotN 
achod,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 
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4.  Voraehlag  elites  allgemeinen  ErziehnngBhauMS  fllr  talentroOe  arme  Kna- 
ben.  Project  of  a  boardi]ig<«chool  for  intelligent  poor  boys.  (From  Councillor 
Albrecht.) 

5.  Die  Venachsanlagen  dea  landwirthachafUicben  Vereina  an  die  HeraogL 
Naaaaoiaehe  Ackerbaoachole  in  Wisbaden.  Description  of  the  agricultoral 
•ohod  at  Wisbaden  and  the  trial  plantations  of  the  agricultural  society.  (From 
the  same.) 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Sammlung  der  auf  den  Offentlichen  Unterricbt  in  Preussen  sich  beziehen- 
den  Gesetze**und  Verordnungen,  1826.  Collection  of  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  1826. 

3.  Das  Volks  Schulwesen  in  Preussen,  1834.  On  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia; a  collection  of  laws  in  reference  to  elementary  instruction,  1834. 

3.  Regulations  from  the  ministry  on  public  instruction  in  regard  to  the  Gym- 
nasiums in  Prussia,  1837,  (MS.)    (Through  the  Hon.  H.  Wheaton.) 

ANNABUBO. 

1.  Der  Unlerrichtsplan  ftir  das  Annaburger  Militair  Knaben  Institut  wie  es 
worn  Oetbr.,  1834,  an  zu  befolgen  ist  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Soldier's 
School  at  Annaburg,  as  it  will  be  carried  into  execution  in  October,  1834.  (From 
Dr.  Hamisch.) 

S.  Tagesordnung  der  ZOglinge,  Dienstinstruction  fbr  den  Prediger  mid  Schul-' 
iDspeefor,  Mr  die  sieben  Classenlehrer  und  ftkr  den  Werkmeister.  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  Pupils,  Regulations  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Clergyman  and 
School  Inspector,  to  the  seren  teachers  of  the  difierent  classes,  and  to  the  work- 
masler.    (FVom  the  same.) 

3.  ilntwOrf  zu  den  Tierteljahrlichen  und  Jahresberichten.  Sketch  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Reports.    (From  the  same.) 

BERLIN. 

1.  Die  Wadzeck  Anstalt  in  Berlin.  Jabresberichte  im  Jahre,  1834-35. 
Statuten  der  Wadzeck  Anstalt,  1834.  Description  of  the  Wadzeck  Institution  for 
Infants.  Yearly  Reports  for  1834  and  1835.  Sututes  of  the  Institution,  1834. 
(From  the  Inspector  of  the  House.) 

3.  Sacular  Feier  des  Schindlerschen  Waisenhauses,  1830.  Secular  Festival  of 
Schindler*s  Orphan-house,  1830.    (From  Rev.  Mr.  KlOden.) 

3.  Relation  de  T^cole  de  Charite  k  Berlin,  en  1836.  Account  of  the  Charity 
School  in  Berlin,  in  1836.    (From  the  Steward  of  the  French  Orphan-house.) 

4  Grunds&tze  nach  welchen  die  hiesigen  Erwerbschulen  eingerichtet  sind, 
1833.  Principles  according  to  which  the  Schools  of  Industry  have  been  estab- 
lished, 1833.    (From  Mr.  Neufind.) 

5.  Studenplan  der  Elementarschulen,  Nm.  5,  7,  und  8,  in  1837.  Plan  of  in- 
struction in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  8,  in  1837,  (MS.)  With 
specimens  of  writing.  (From  Messrs.  Pfeiffer,  Schantz,  Vogeler,  and  Hilbert, 
teachers.) 
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fi  niiMWmJin  imd  T<hfhflfhirhi  4w  PnmttMWiMhnVi  Coom  tf  indy  lai 
tezt-bookfl  nsed  in  the  Dorothea  School,  in  1837,  (MS.)  FifwimfM  of  writif. 
(From  Director  Zinnow.) 

7.  Nachricht  <Uier  die  FinrirJitimg  dee  Semioaxa  fill  fitadtechefee  n  Bofin, 

1836.  DeecripCioa  of  the  Nomal  School  ia  Berlin  lor  tninii^tetthvi  far  tk 
Citj  Schoole,  183d.    (From  Dr.  DierterwcgO 

8.  Zweck  and  Einrichtong  der  Konig^lichen  Seminencfaok  in  fierlin,  163(1 
Poqioie  and  generaJ  plan  of  the  Royal  Seminary  School  in  Berlin,  1836.  (Fran 
the  Mune.) 

9.  Stundenplan  und  Lehrgegenstflnde  am  Friedrich  Wilhebn  Gjmmaum, 

1837.  Coorae  of  study  and  sabjecta  of  instmcUan  at  the  Frederick  Wiffiaffl 
Gymnaaiam,  in  1637,  (MS.)    (From  DirecU^  SpiDeke.) 

10.  Lectionaplan  flkr  daa  Schollehrer  Seminar  in  Berlin,  1837.  CoaneofiM7 
at  the  Normal  School  in  Berlin,  1837.    (From  the  eune.) 

11.  Zweck,  Einrichtong,  nnd  Lehrphn  dea  Colnuchen  Seal  GjnuiaBOBL 
VerxDichniaa  der  LehrbOcher.  Nachrichten  Aber  dae  Gymnaaimn,  1829-30-3^33 
-37.  Porpoae,  plan,  and  coune  of  stndy  at  the  Cologne  Real  Gymtiimtim,  18S9- 
3(V-3^-33-37.    (FVom  Director  Angoat) 

la.  Cher  Zweck  nnd  Lehrgegenrtinde  dee  GcwerbMchnkylSaS.  Ombefar- 
PQM  and  the  aobjeota  of  IJMrtniction  in  the  Tnidea' School^  18S^  (F^qbDv* 
toriOodfln.) 

18.  Nachricht  an  daa  PuUikmn  ilber  den  Zweck  and  die  EinriehtaBga  ^ 
Gewerbeaehnle.  Addreaa  to  the  Public  on  the  Furpone  and  Flan  of  thft  TrM 
School,  1830.    (From  the  aame.) 

14.  An  die  Eltem  derjenigen  Schiller  welche  die  atadtiache  Gfaweibwdtofa^ 
raohen,1830.  Addreaa  to  the  Parenta  of  Pupila  who  freqisnt  the  TnAet'^^^ 
1830.    (From  the  aame.) 

15.  Programm  nxr  PrUfhng  der  ZOglinge  der  Gewerbeeehnle,  183(^-32-^^- 
Ph)apeetuaea  of  the  Examination  of  Pupila  of  the  Trado  School,  183M2-33-37. 
(F^om  the  aame.) 

16.  Ober  die  Fortbildong  der  Gewerbtriebenden  anaser  der  Schak.  Oa  the 
CVmtinnation  of  Instmction  of  Adult  Artisans,  1897.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Veraeichniss  des  Personals  und  des  Studirenden  aof  der  Konlglichen  Fned- 
rich  IVilhelm  Univeraitftt  in  1837.  List  of  Officera  and  Students  at  tfaeRojil 
UniTersity  in  1837. 

18.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  welche  auf  der  yniveraitftt  in  1837,  ff^ 
ten  werden*  List  of  Lectures  which  are  to  be  delivered  at  the  UnirenitftB 
1837. 

19.  Zweck  und  Gegenstflnde  dea  Unterrichta  in  dem  KOniglichenGewerbe  Id- 
atitut  Purpose  and  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Royal  Institute  ftr  Arts 
and  Manufactures.    (From  Councillor  Beuth.) 

SO.  Lectionsplan  und  TextbQcher  in  dem  Kdnlglichen  Gewerbe  IitftitDt 
Course  of  Study  and  TezUbooks  used  in  the  Royal  Institute  lor  Arts  and  Mi* 
nufkctnres.    (FVom  the  same.) 

91.  Nachricht  fiber  die  Eiselenschen  Anstalten  ftr  allgemeine  Leibef  ^ 
Fechtabungen,  1831.  Description  of  Eiaelen's  Institution  fi>r  Gymnsstios  >o^ 
Fencing,  1831.    (From  Mr.  Eiselen.) 
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BUNZLAV. 

1.  Das  WaiMnhaQfl  za  Bnnzlan  in  Schlesien  in  seiner  CSesehichte  Ton  der 
SUfhing  bis  zara  Jahre,  1814,  dar^stellt  Histoiy  of  the  Orphan-house  at 
Bonzlau  since  its  origin  np  to  1814.    (From  Inspector  Kmger.) 

3.  Nachricht  Aber  das  Seminar  and  die  KOnigliche  Waiaen  and  Schnlanstalt  za 
Bonzlaa.  Notes  on  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Royal  Orphan-house  and  School 
at  Bunzlau,  from  the  year  1830  to  1634    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Geschichte  der  Konigl.  Waisen  und  Schnlanstalt  and  des  Seminars  za 
Bunzlau  nebst  kurzer  Darstellong  der  jetzigen  Einrichtung  der  ganzen  Anstalt, 
1837.  History  of  the  Royal  Orphan-bouse,  and  the  Normal  and  Burgher  School 
connected  with  it,  besides  a  short  description  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
whole  institution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

ERFUBT. 

Haosordnung  and  Stondenplan  des  KOnigL  Schallehrer  Seminars  in  Erfhrt, 
1832.  Order  of  the  House,  Distribation  of  Time,  and  Coarse  of  Study  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Erfurt,  1632. 

HALLE. 

1.  Beschreibung  des  Hallischen  Waisenhaoaes  und  der  flbrigen  damit  verbon. 
denen  Frankisehen  dtiftnngen,  1799.  Description  of  the  Orphan-house  at 
Halle,  and  of  all  the  other  Foundations,  by  Franke,  connected  with  it,  1799. 

3.  Veraeichniss  aller  Anstalten  unter  dera  Namen  Frankesche  Stiftnngen  and 
Anzahl  von  Lehrem  and  SchfUem,  1837.  List  of  aQ  the  Institotions  under  the 
name  of  Franke*s  Foondations,  and  number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  1837.  (BfS.) 
(From  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Director.) 

3.  Stundenplan,  Tagesordnung,  Textbacher  and  jihrliche  Ausgaben  des 
Waisenhauaes,  1837.  Coarse  of  Study,  Distribution  of  Time,  list  of  Tezt-books, 
and  Yearly  Expenses  of  the  Orphan-hoose,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Belehrang  fllr  diejenlgen  welehe  die  Anfiiahme  von  Vaterlosen  m  die 
Waisenanstalt  der  Frankeschen  Stiftangen  nachsuchen,  1836.  Instraction  for 
those  who  request  the  admission  of  Fatherless  Children  into  the  OrphaaJMOsa 
of  FVsnke's  Foundations,  1836.    (F^m  the  same.) 

5.  Ordnnngen  and  Oesetze  flkr  die  ZOglinge  der  Waisenanstalt  Laws  and 
Reguktions  fi>r  the  Pupils  of  the  Orphan-boose.    (From  Dr.  Leibmann.) 

6.  Programm  der  dfientlichen  PrOiung  der  Bdrgerschule  in  den  Frank»» 
sdien  Stiftangen,  1836.  Programme  of  the  Publio  Kzaminatlop  of  the  Burgher 
School  belonging  to  Franke*s  Foundations,  1636.    (F^om  Inspector  Trothe.) 

7.  Nachricht  Qber  die  hohere  Realschule  welehe  den  4ten  Mai,  1835,  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle  erOffhet  werden  solL  Notice  relating  to  the  opening  of 
a  higher  Real  School  in  the  Orphan-house  at  Halle,  the  4th  of  May,  1835.  (From 
Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

8.  Kurzer  Bericht  Ton  dem  Einrichtung  und  den  Kosten  in  der  mit  der  Latcin- 
schen  Schule,  and  der  hohem  Realschule  yerbundenen  Erziehungsanstalt  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle.  Short  Description  of  the  Organization  and  the  Expenses 
of  the  Boarding-house  connected  with  the  Latin  School  and  the  higher  Real 
School  in  the  Orphan- house  at  Halle,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 


9.  Profmnn  war  6ftDt]idien  Prtlfim;  im  der  LateiinKlieB  Hnpl«bdi  n 
Halle,  1837.  Pnt^raiiim  of  the  Public  EzuninatiflB  of  Uw  Latin  Scbool  (Gy^ 
nasium)  btlaaging  to  Fraiike*8  Fonndatintia,  1637.     (From  Dr.  Sdumdt) 

10.  Ordnmi^en  and  Geaetze  Ar  die  Scholami  dee  Kiloiglicben  FidagaginK 
Lawa  and  Regulaliooa  tbi  Che  Papik  of  the  Rojal  Fedafc^pmn,  (hekafiBf  ts 
Fraiike*a  Foundatiooa.)    (From  l>r.  Niemejer.) 

11.  Cbersicht  der  Winterleetioncn  im  Koiiislidien  F^i^Mgopnm,  1837-38L  Ti- 
ble  of  the  Courae  of  Lectnrea  daring  the  Winter  Term  in  the  Bejil  Ped^cfiBm, 
1837-3a    (From  the  aame.) 

13.  Scfaolgeaetze  Air  daa  KOmgliche  Pftdagogimn.  Lnwa  fir  the  Knyal  Fldi^ 
gogimn.    (From  the  aame.) 

13.  Bericlit  fiber  daa  Kooigllche  Ptdagogtun  so  Halk,  1837.  BapartoaUK 
Rojal  Pedagogiom  ad  Halle,  1837.    (From  Dr.  Niemeyv.) 

14.  Index  Scholamm  in  Univeraitate  Halenai  per  hiemem,  1837-38,  babeadi- 
ruDL    Couraea  of  Lecturea  to  be  delivered  during  the  Winter  Term  of  1837-3& 

15.  Gedanken  fiber  die  jeUige  Oymnaaial  Ver&aaang  im  Konigindi  Vmt' 
aen,  von  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  1836.  Tbooghta  in  Relation  to  the  PramtOist- 
niation  of  the  Praaaian  Gynmaaia,  1836,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  NiemeTcr.  (¥^ 
the  aothor.) 

16.  Cber  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer  Reform  im  Gyninaaial  Untarridit,  foa  I^. 
M.  Sdmiidt  On  the  Neoeaaity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Stodieaof  the  Qpamm,^ 
Dr.  M.  Sohmidt    (From  the  author.) 

KCEIIS. 

Stundenplan  ond  Teztbficher  dea  Seminaia  ni  Mflra,  1837.  Cov»<if  ^7 
and  laat  of  Text-booka  uaed  in  the  Normal  School  at  Mmra,  1839L  (Fnm^* 
Zahn,  Director.) 

PFORTA. 

1.  IXe  Landeaachule  Pforta  ihrer  gegenwirtigen  und  ehemaligen  Ver&i'i'f 
nach  dargeateUt  Ton  Schmidt,  1814.  Deaeription  of  the  School  Pfiuta  in  it*  ^- 
mer  and  preaent  organization,  by  Schmidt,  1814. 

9.  Bekanntmachung  flir  Eltern  und  Vormfinder  die  ihra  Kinder  der  Ua^ 
achule  PforU  fibergeben  wollen,  1632.  Notice  given  to  ParenU  and  Goardin' 
who  wiah  to  aend  their  Children  to  School  at  Pforta,  1833.  (From  Du«^ 
Kirchner.) 

3.  Jahreabericht  fiber  die  Kflnigl  Landeaachule  Pforta,  1837.  Yearly  Bx^ 
on  the  Royal  School  at  Pforta,  1837.    (From  the  aame.) 

FOTSDAX. 

1.  Geachichte  dea  Koniglichen  Potadamachen  Militftr-Waiaenhtusei  ^ 
■einer  Entetehnng  bia  1834.  Hiatory  of  the  Royal  MOitary  Orphan Jkouae  is 
Potadam,  from  ita  origin  to  1 824    (From  the  War  Department) 

2.  Haasordnung  dea  Koniglichen  grossen  MilitAr-Waiaenhauaea  in  Tatf^'^ 
1838.  Internal  Regulationa  of  the  Royal  Military  Orphan-houae  at  Potsdtflk 
(From  the  aame.) 

3.  Kurae  Daiatellung  der  Organiaation  der  Hobem  Bfirgerachule  in  fo^f^ 
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1835.    Short  Defeription  of  the  Orguiisatioii  of  the  Higher  Burgher  School  in 
Potedam,  1835.    (From  Rector  Loffler.) 

4.  Programm  zar  OfTeiitlichen  PrOfung  im  Militar-Wueenhaos  in  1819-^ 
Ptogrmmme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Military  Orphan-house  in  1819- 
99.    (From  the  Rot.  Mr.  Merkua.) 

5.  Die  Civil  Waiaen  Veraorgunga  Anatalt  zu  Potadam,  1836.  Description  of 
the  Inatitntion  for  Orphans  of  Ciyil  Officera  in  Potsdam,  1836.  (From  Councillor 
VonTOrk.) 

C  Die  Waiaen  Versorgnngs  Anstalt  flkr  die  Provinz  Brandenburg  zu  Klein 
Glienicke  bei  Potadam,  1833-^.  Ezemplare  von  HandachriAen.  Statutes  of  the 
Institution  for  Orphana  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg  at  Klein  Glienicke, 
near  Potsdam,  1833-35.    Specimens  of  hand-writing,  6lc    (¥Vom  the  aame.) 

7.  Programm  der  dffentlichen  Pmfung  in  der  Hohem  BOrgerachule,  1836-37. 
Ph)gramme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  in  1836 
end  1837.    (From  Rector  Ldffler.) 

8.  Nachricht  von  der  Einiichtnng  des  Schnllehrer  Seminars  sn  Potsdam,  1835. 
On  the  Organisation  of  the  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  1835.  (From  Director 
Hientsch.) 

WBISSElfFBLS. 
1.  Description  of  the  Normal  School  at  Weissenftb,  1838,  (lf&)    (From 
Dr.  Hamiach,  Director.) 

9.  List  of  Text-books  used  at  the  Normal  School,  (Ma)    (From  the  same.) 

8.  FOr  Ettem  welche  ihre  S<dme  fllr  den  Schnlstand  vorbereiten  lessen  wol* 
len,  1837.  Address  to  Parents  who  with  to  have  their  Sons  prepared  for  Admis- 
rioQ  into  the  Normal  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Das  Weissenfelser  Schullehrer-Seminar  nnd  seine  Hftlfibanstalten,  von 
dem  Director  Dr.  W.  Hamiach,  1837.  The  Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Weisen. 
fels,  and  the  institntiona  connected  with  it,  1838,  hy  Dr.  W.  Hamisch.  (From 
Ihesame.) 

SAXONY. 

1.  Elementar  Vblksschulgesetz  fllr  Sachsen,  1835.  Law  for  Elementaiy  In- 
fltmetion  in  Saxony,  1835. 

d.  IKe  Obliegenheiten  und  Geschafle  der  Sachsichen  Volks  Schnllehrer.  Do- 
ties  of  Elementary  Teachera  in  Saxony.    (From  Inapector  Lohrmann.) 

DRSSDBV. 

1.  Gesefaiohte  nnd  Verfaaaung  dea  Dresdener  Schulwesens,  1836.  History  and 
Qrginiaation  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dresden,  1836.    (From  Mr.  Vorwerk.) 

9.  Oberuoht  aller  dffentlichen  Schulen  in  Sachsen,  1833.  Listof  all  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Saxony,  1833.    (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

3.  Bericht  fiber  den  Padagogiachen  Verein  zu  Dresden,  1836.  Report  of  the 
Pedagogical  Society  at  Dreaden,  183a     (From  the  Society.) 

4.  Die  Pflichten  der  Schulgemeinden  in  Sachseo.  Dntioi  of  the  School  Com- 
maam  in  Saxony. 
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5.  Die  Schule  itnd  das  Schullelmr  Semintr  la  FriedrichiUdt  Dnideii«  ▼on 
1785  bb  1835.  The  Normal  School  and  Eiementaiy  Sefaooh  conneeted  nitli  h 
in  Dreflden,  from  1785  to  1835. 

6.  Staats  Handboch  fur  Sachsen,  1837.  State  Manual  fiir  SaxoDy,  1837. 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

7.  Stmidenplan  filr  die  KatholiBche  GjamasialaBatah  imd  Hauplschiile. 
Plan  of  Inatroction  in  the  Roman  Cathdlie  Gymnaaiom  and  High  ScbooL  {From 
Father  Dietrich.)' 

8.  Nacfariehten  Hber  die  Erzichnnga  Anatalt  Ton  Dr.  Bhiehmaan,  1837.  Re- 
ports  on  the  Blochmann  Gymnaaimn.    (From  Dr.  Petera.) 

9.  Orgfanintionaplan  and  Gesetze  fOa  Scholar  der  Technischen  Bildnngs  An- 
atalt,  1835.  Organisation  and  Laws  for  Plipila  of  the  TechaioBl  InstitotioD,  183& 
(From  Inspector  Lohrroann.) 

10.  Programm  zm  Offentlichen  PMfimg  in  der  Technieefaen  Bildsngm  Anatalt 
Programme  fur  the  Public  Examination  at  the  Teofanical  lastitatian,  1836  aad 
1837.    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Lehrplan  der  Technischen  Bildmigs  Anstatt»  1837.  Pkn  of  Instraclifln  at 
the  Technical  Institution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Gesetze  ftr  SchQler  der  Technischen  Bildungs  Anatalt  zn  Dreaden,  1835. 
Laws  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Technical  Institution  at  Dresden,  1835b  (Fran  the 
aame.) 

13.  RegulatiT  und  Stondenplan  fbr  die  K.  a  Militair  BUdim^  Aaatalt,  18Sa 
Regulations  and  Plan  vP  Instraotion  at  the  Rojal  Militny  Afltdamj,  18Sa 
{Fmol  Captain  drieL) 

PBBTBBBO. 

I.  Jahrhuch  ftr  den  Berg  und  HottenmanOf  ftr  1831*37-381  Animal  ht  Mi- 
ners,  1831-37-38,  containing  Reports  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

9.  Regolativ  ftUr  die  K.  8.  Berg  Akademie  zu  Freyberg,  1831.  RegulationB  for 
the  Royal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Fireyberg,  1838,  (MS.)  (From  ProfosKir  Reich.) 

3.  Inscriptionsschoin  und  Verhaltungs  Regelu  ftkr  die  Bencficiaten  bey  der 
K,  S.  Berg  Akademie  zn  Freyberg.  Form  of  Inscription  and  Regulations  for  the 
Free  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  [Miners  at  Freyberg.    {From  the  aamek) 

LEIFSIC. 

1.  Beschreibung  der  Rathsfreischule  in  Leipzig.  Description  of  the  Free 
School,  called  Rathsfreischule,  in  Leipsic    (From  Director  Dolz.) 

3.  Ersie  Nachricht  aber  die  beabsichtigte  Organisation  des  BArger  Scholwe- 
sens  in  Leipzig.  Exposition  of  a  projected  Organization  of  Instruction  for  the 
Middle  Ranks  of  Leipsic,  1833. 

3.  Schulerbestand  und  Schnlbfleher  der  Bflrgerechuk^  1838.    Number  of  Ptt- 

pihi  and  List  ofTexi-booksofthe  Burgher  School,  1838,  (Ma)    (nym  Direeior 
VogeL) 

4  RegulatiT  ftr  <fie  Schule  der  Polyteehniaehen  GeeeDaehaft.  RegulatieM 
for  the  School  esUblished  by  the  Polytechnioal  Society.    (Ftom  the  aaineb) 

5.  ReguhttiT  und  Lehrplan  des  Aflfentliefaen  Handela  LehnnMalL  Regoktieiia 
end  Plan  of  Instruction  at  the  Public  Commercial  School 
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MEI88BN. 

Jahreeberieht  fiber  die  K.  LandeoBohnle  za  MeisMOf  1837.  Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Gymnasium  at  Meissen.    (From  CkuiBul  Rivinus.) 

STBUPFEN. 
TageflordungtStundenplan,  qnd  Speieexettel  ftUr  die  Eniehunge  AnsfeahTerwai8». 
ter  Soldaten  Kinder  in  Struppen  bei  Dresden,  1638.    Distribution  of  Time,  Plan 
of  Instruetion,  and  T^Ue  of  Diet  at  the  School  for  Soldiers*  Orpibans  in  Struppen 
near  Dresden,  1838.    (From  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony.) 

WEIMAR. 

/SNA. 

Geaetze  fllr  die  Studirenden  der  Univeraitat  Jena,  1831.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Stndent*  at  the  University  of  Jena,  1831. 

WEntAS. 

1.  Jahresbericht  fiber  den  Zustand  nnd  die  Leistungen  des  Grossherzogl. 
Waisen  Instituts  von  den  Jahren,  18S9-33-37.  Annual  Report  on  the  State  and 
Progress  of  the  Orphan  Institutiim,  during  the  years  1829-33-37.  (From  Dr. 
Kfihler.) 

3.  Form  eines  Alimentationa  Contrakts  abgeschlossen  bei  der  Direction  dee 
Waisen  Institnts.  Form  of  Ckmtract  between  the  Direction  of  the  Orphan  Insti- 
tution at  Weimar  and  a  Foster-master.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  lur  dfibntlichen  Prfifung  in  der  Bfirgerschule,  fllr  1833-34-37. 
PriMlframme  for  the  Public  Examination  at  the  Burgher  School,  for  1833-^4-37. 
(From  Director  Schweitier.) 

4.  StundenTerzeichniss  des  Seminars  und  der  Bfirgerschule,  1838.    Exemplare 
Ton  handschriflen.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School  and  Burgher  School, .' 
1838.    Specimens  of  hand^writing.    (From  the  same.) 

WURTEMBERG. 

Gcsetz  betreffend  die  Volks  Schulen  in  Wfirtemberg,  1837.  Law  in  relation 
to  Common  Schools  in  Wurtemberg,  1837. 

BSSLINOEN. 

Statuten  und  Lehrg^renstflnde  des  K.  Schullehrer  Seminars  in  Esslingen,  1831. 
SUtutcs  and  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  R.  Normal  School  at  Esslingen,  1831, 
(From  Director  DenxelO 

HOHENBEnir 
1.  Obersicht  fiber  die  K.  Lehranstalt  fllr  Land  nnd  Forstwirthschafl  zu  Hohen' 
helm,  1834.    Description  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
at  Hohenheimt  1834.    (From  Mr.  Oppel.) 

5.  Nachricbt  fl)r  diejenigen  welche  die  K.  Lehranstalt  zu  Hohenheim  besu* 
chen  woUen.  Address  to  those  who  intend  to  become  Pupils  of  the  Institution 
at  Hohenheim.    (From  the  pame.) 
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9.  VonMuiiMder  Gmdidaton  ni  Hobeahnm  Ton  1616  bis  1836b  Lkk ^Fa* 
pib  at  Hohanheim  ftom  the  yetf  1818  till  1836.    (From  the  nine.) 


8TBTTBN. 

1.  Die  GrOndong  and  ErOffiimig  der  EnieliiiiigMiietaU  In  Stetten,  1831.  Dtt- 
cription  of  the  eetibUahment  of  a  Boarding-whool  at  Stetten,  1831. 

S.  Bedingimfen  der  avfiiahme  von  ZogUngen  in  die  Erndnmneanfltalt  la 
Btatten.    Condition!  Ibradmienon  of  Papik  into  the  Boaitiin^.eebool  at  Stettea. 

3.  Berichte  Qber  die  Eniehongranrtalt  in  Stettcn,  183S  und  183a  Beporti 
of  fioarding-ichool  at  Stetten,  fiir  the  years  1833  and  163& 

1.  Naehriohten  von  dem  K.  Waiaenhame  in  don  Jahren,  1833  hie  1836L  Re- 
porta  on  the  Orphan-honae,  from  the  year  1833  to  1836.  (From  IKrector  Zok.) 

9.  Venaiohaiai  der  Unterriohtaatonden  dee  Obem  Gynmaeinm,  1837.  Phn  of 
InotraotioB  of  the  Hifher  Gymnaaiiim,  1837.    (From  PtoftoMV  Beinbeefc.) 

ITALY. 

BOLOGNA. 

1.  Refotamento  anile  Scnole  pie.  Regolataona  fiir  tin  Rlenwntaiy  Schooli^ 
eaUad  Pkma  Sohoola.    (Frooi  ProAaaor  Gherardi.) 

a.  Raeeolta  d*Ifltraiioni  aqgU  StndiL  CoUeetionof  R^gnlatioQa  inreiatMnt* 
Inatmotion,  1833.    (From  the  aante.) 

8.  RegoUoMBto  deir'^  Stndii  da  oaawfaiai  in  Ronn,  e  in  tottolo  State  Sode- 
riaalieo,  1835.  Regiilalions  in  relation  to  Inatmotion  to  be  obeervedi&RaBie»aDi 
thfooffhont  the  Statea  of  the  Church,  1835.    (Fkont  the  aame.) 

FLOSENCB. 

1.  Short  Acooimt  of  the  Orphan-hooae,  (MS.)  (Fh>m  Mr.  Omhrasi,  Oaed 
of  the  United  Sutea.) 

9.  C^atalogns  Scholanim  Piamm.  C^talogrne  of  Fiona  Schoola»  and  Plan  of  la- 
atraetion  in  them,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Plan  of  Instmction  At  the  Scuole  Pie  at  Florence.     (From  Pater  Georgi.) 

4.  StatDti  e  Metodo  d*Istnizione  per  rAccademia  delle  Belle  Arti^di  Urob^ 
1813.    Stattttea  and  Method  of  Inatraction  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Art8»  1813L 

KILAN. 

1.  Spew  def li  Asili  di  Cv'itk  per  Plnfanzia  in  Milano,  1838.  Ezpenaea  of  tbs 
Inftnt  Sehoob  in  Milan,  183a'  (From  the  Marquis  Beecarta.) 

a  Discipline  da  oaaenrarsi  per  le  sale  di  Costodia  dei  Fanciulfi  Minori  di^ 
anni  a    Reflations  for  Infant  Schools.    (From  Mr.  Radaelli.) 

a  Goida  pei  Fondatori  e  Direttori  deUe  Scuole  Infantili  di  Carit^  GindB 
6r  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Schods,  183a    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Intomo  alia  Fondaxione  ed  alio  Stato  attuale  degli  Aaili  di  Carit^  per  no- 
ftniia  in  Milano.  On  the  Foundation  and  Preaent  Condition  of  Infiut  Schaob 
in  Miha,  1837. 
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5.  Maniiale  di  Edueazione  ed  Ammaestramento  pelle  Scuole  Infantili,  1833. 
MaDoal  for  the  Education  and  Government  in  Inftnt  Schools,  1833.  (From  tht 
same.) 

6.  Istruzioni  pei  Maestri  e  per  le  Maestro  deUe  Scuole  Elementari  MinorL 
Reipulations  for  the  Male  and  Female  Teachers  of  the  Lower  Elementary 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Regolamento  ed  Istruzione  per  le  Scuole  Elementari.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Elementary  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Statistica  deUa  Istruzione  EUementare  nelle  Province!  Austriachi  Italiane. 
Statistics  of  the  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Italian  Provinces  of  Austria. 
(From  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

9.  Inviti  al  Pubblico  Esame  nelle  Scuole  Maggiore,  maschile  e  femminile  di 
Milano,  e  della  tutta  la  Provihcia  di  Lombardia,  indicante  gli  Individue  impiegati 
nella  Scuole  e  loro  Incumbenze,  le  Materie  d^Insegnamento,  ore  Destinate  a  ci- 
ascuna  di  esse  e  Numero  delle  Alunne  nelle  diverse  CHassi,  1836^7-38.  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Public  Elzamination  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Male  and  Female 
Elementary  Schools  in  Milan,  and  in  the  whole  Province  of  Lombardy,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  Teachers,  the  Subjects  of  Instruction,  the  Time  devoted  to  each 
Subject,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  different  Classes,  1836-37-38.  (From 
Mr.  CherubinL) 

10.  Notice  sur  THistoire  de  Plnstruction  Publique  en  Lombardic.  Historical 
Notice  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lombardy,  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 

11.  Per  gli  Esami  degli  Scolari  ammaestrati  secondo  il  Metodo  Normale 
neOa  (Thiesa  di  Brera,  1789.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Pn. 
pils  of  the  Model  School  of  the  Brera,  1789.  (From  Mr.  Cherubini,  Director  of 
the  High  School  at  Milan.) 

12.  Istruzione  pei  Maestri  di  Disegno  nelle  Scuole  Elementari  Maggiori. 
Regulations  for  the  Drawing  Masters  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  (From 
Mr.  Radaelli.) 

13.  Regolamento  per  Plstitnto  EUementare  c  Ginnasiale  Privilegiato  nelle 
Contradi  di  Brera.  Regulations  for  the  Elementary  and  Latin  School  in  Brera 
Street,  1838. 

14.  Regolamento  per  la  Scuola  Elementare  di  Boselli.  Regulations  for  Mr. 
Boselli*s  Elementary  SchooL 

15.  Norme  per  la  Istituzione  della  Scuola  Ginnasiale  Privata  di  Boselli.  Re- 
gulations and  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Private  Latin  School  of  Mr.  Boselli. 

16.  In&rmazione  del  Ginnasio  Ck)nvitto,  Calchi  Taeggi.  Regulations  for  the 
Convent,  called  Calchi  Taeggi,  1830. 

17.  (3onvitio  di  Edueazione  Femminile  di  Morand.  Prospectus  of  Miss  Mo- 
rand's  Convent  for  Female  Education. 

18.  Casa  di  Civile  Edueazione  per  le  Fanciulle  di  BellottL  Mr.  Bellotti*s  Board- 
ing-school  for  Girls. 

19.  Stabilemento  d'lstruzione  Elementare,  Ginnasiale  e  di  Commercio  di  Lam- 
bartini,  1836.  Prospectus  of  Lambartini*s  Elementary,  Latin,  and  Commercial 
SchooL 
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Timpittn  4effi  flCndj  deDa  UiuTcnitk  A  Pad^ra,  1838L 
M  tlK  Cntfcnity  gfPaaaa  ia  le3d. 


tks  Uaimnty  of  Pi«,  18J7.    (From  Profanr  BuslattL) 


mo: 

an  Coikge  of  tlw  Jomta,  ftr  1836u 

C0biw  flfStafiv  i*  the  Bman  Colkee,  1889. 

ai  Cbtalofw  UmvcnitetM  Stadionm  Bnrnni,  1806L 
at  the  Uaifvnilj  of  Rone  in  1838L 


1.  Rueohm  U  Sofiani  Pravrefimenti  die  nfjpoBo  gfi  Sfaidu  fiHD  ddTIu. 
venHlu    CWIeclMiioflUgiilaliaMm  reklionto  Pnbiie  ImtnHliaB,  iiii1ii|iBliirt 

aftlM  Uaivcnity,  1834. 

S.  CmukrtU  deDe  Seoole  Crutiane,  1834.  Of)g«nrntion  of  tlw  SAo6lm  mia 
tks  SoperintendeDoe  of  th0  Chrigtian  Brethrei^ 

3.  CftteDdariuin  et  libri  ad  Unim  Scholanim  Provindalhun,  1835L  Almaaae 
and  list  of  Text-Booka  for  tlie  PfoTindal  Sdwdla,  1835.  (FVom  Mr.  Sotecnb 
Seeretarj  of  the  Univerrity.) 

4.  Elanehoa  daiiaiiinoniiii  Profeaaoram  Regii  Archigyiimaaii  l^nrinenaai  ct 
nrom  qnaa  dooebont,  1837-38.  I^  of  Profeaaora  and  Cowaea  of  Studies  at  Iha 
Royal  Uoiyeraitj,  1837-38.    (From  the  aame.) 

5.  Regolamento  per  le  Uniferaitii  di  Torino  e  £  Genora,  1893.  BqgalatiaaB 
fcr  the  Univeraitifla  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  1829.    (From  the  aame.) 

C  Regii  Letten  patent!  vietande  di  reeanri  aena  permeaao  in  paeee  eetem  id 
intraprenderYiodaoontinQarngliatndii,1839.  Royal  Order,  prohibiting  to  atady 
at  fi>reign  Uttireraitiea  without  special  permission,  1839.    (From  the  aame.) 

7.  ManifesU  del  Magistnto  della  Rifiirma  aopra  Siadi,  1899  et  183IL  R^gvii^ 
Uona  made  hy  the  Board  of  Reform  in  relation  to  Inatmction,  1899  to  1834. 

(From  the  aame.) 

8.  Calendario  Soolastico  delk  UniYerBiti^  1837-38.  Almanac  of  tlw  Royal 
UniTersity,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Btato  Nomerico  d^U  Siudenti  inacritti  sol  legiatro  della  raaaagna  ndb 
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R.  ^ntTenItt^  1837-38.    Number  of  Students  at  the  Royal  UniTenitj  in  1837- 
38.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tariffii  d^li  Emolomenti  per  li  Gradi  Aeademid  e  di  Tarii  altri  dritti. 
Tariff  of  Ezpenaes  for  the  Academical  Degrees,  and  other  Expenses.  (From 
the  same.) 

11.  Matrieulaticm  and  other  Certificates  of  the  UniTersitj.    (From  the  same.) 

VENICE. 

1.  Oraria  della  Casa  degli  Orfani,  1838.  Distribntion  of  Time  at  the  Orphan- 
house,  1838.    (From  Baron  Pascatori.) 

2.  Regolamcnto  Disciplinale-Economico  per  rinstitato  degli  Esposti  di  Ve- 
nezia,  1836.  Regulations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Venice,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

3.  Regolamento  per  le  Scuole  Iniantill  di  Carita  in  Veneiia.  Regulations  for 
the  Infant  Schools  in  Venice.    (From  the  same.) 

4  Numero  delle  Scuole  Maggiore  et  Minori  nella  Villa  di  Venezia,  1838. 
Number  of  Higher  and  Lower  Elementary  Schools  in  Venice,  1838.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Tabella  Generale  indicante  le  Occupazioni  degli  Allieri  della  Scuola  Na- 
Tale,  1835-36.  General  List  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Naval  School, 
1835-36.    (From  Director  BordinL) 

No- 11. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOSPITAL  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Referred  toon  page  13  of  ike  Report 

**In  regard  to  the  original  principle  and  inherent  tendency  of  such  an  institi»- 
tion,    »    •    • 

**It  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  disguised,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  charita- 
ble establishments  which  exist  in  this  country,  there  may  be  some,  which,  origU 
Dating  in  a  very  sincere  but  short-sighted  philanthropy,  do  actually  not  conduce  to 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society;  by  which,  especially  in  certain  in^ 
stances,  some  of  the  very  evils  may  be  multiplied  which  they  were  instituted  to 
remedy,  and  of  which  the  strong  description  that  has  been  given  may  be  but  too 
true— ^  that  they  are  little  better  than  a  tax  upon  industry  for  the  support  of 
idleness.* 

**  With  such  institutions,  however,  an  establishment  like  the  Orphan  Hospital  is 
neither  to  be  confounded  nor  compared;  provided  always, that  the  original  object 
be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  be  fenced  and  protected  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  every  claim  which  is  made  upon  its  funds.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  misfortune  and  distress,  which  it  profbsses  to  meet,  are  such  as 
are  involuntary,  inevitable,  and  irremediable  by  other  means.  This  statement  no 
doubt  assumes  that  the  persons  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are 
those  who,  by  any  of  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  visitations  of  Providence  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  have  in  early  life  been  deprived  of  their  parents,  and 
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precipitAled  into  a  tAMe  of  entire  hilfiUi— ■■  and  itrrtHiUMW,  wiiboiit »  nUi'v 
that  poMesaefl  the  meane,  or  an  indiTidaal  on  whom  the  ofalifatkn  lies  of  teeom- 
ing  their  guardians  and  protectora,  and  of  mapfkymg  them  the  place  rf  pueoa. 
and  fmt  whoae  mpport  and  edocatioo  no  other  proriuoo  of  anj  kind  vhilevcr  a- 
iats,  or  can  be  called  into  opcrattoo.  And  tki»  is  Ue  real  mid  mdf  damfw  ci« 
tk€  Orphmu  UmpiuU  i9  deigned.  Whilaino  maain  poa■eaBionoflli•■aMaffLl 
▼olantarilJ  make  hia  children  orphana — while  ererj  aane  man,  on  the  eootrvr, 
will  atrive  to  ward  off  that  event  by  which  thej  would  become  m,  it  ii  eriiknt 
that  there  exiata  in  nature  itaelf  a  certain  aalefpiard  against  the  eftemioo  of  tk 
evila  for  which  aach  an  inatitotion  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedj,  uui  aguQst 
the  spontaneous  establishment  of  a  claim  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits  am 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance,  where  a  poathumooa  advantage  is  second  bf  in  u- 
nnal  payment,  a  man,  from  the  mere  lore  of  li&,  and  the  prindpk  of  kU^F^k^' 
▼ation,  would  wiah  to  make  the  worst  pecuniary  bargain  that  is  pomble;  ax  a 
general,  will  every  human  being  struggle  to  keep  his  children,  by  the  internl  of 
aa  graat  a  distance  aa  he  can,  from  coming  within  the  range  of  the  bcnefiti « <» 
orphan  boapitaL** 

N0.IIL 
REGULATIONS  OF  HERIOT^  HOSHTAl*. 

Bef erred  to  on  Page  19  of  the  Report. . 

Regulationa  enacted  by  the  governors  of  George  Heriot's  Hoapitil,  vpiB  ^ 
13th  day  of  October,  1834,  aa  to  the  superintendence  to  be  ezerdied  oi«  th 
boya  at  their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards.  , 

1.  That  a  liat  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  goTemars  in  theiw*^" 
April  and  October,  annually,  (the  periods  of  the  fA^f^y^  of  new  boyii)  ^  "^ 
boya  that  are  to  leave  the  house  in  the  June  and  Deeember  foDowin^i  ^  *.^ 
port  from  the  house-govcrnor  applicable  to  each  boy,  of  the  progrev  ia  edo^ 
ha  may  have  made,  of  hia  dispositionB,  and  stating  whether  any  and  w^J^ 
cnlar  talent  the  boy  may  have  shown. 

SL  That  the  parents  or  other  relationa  of  the  boys  that  are  to  leavstbe  bdoie 
in  June  and  December,  shall  be  required  to  state  to  the  treasurer,  iat^^ 
matioQ  and  approval  of  the  governors,  at  least  one  month  before  these  '''P^ 
periods,  what  profeaalon  or  trade  each  propoaes  that  the  boy  they  tf«  coBOf'^ 
with  shall  follow — ^who  is  the  master  they  propose  to  bind  him  U^^  *""* 
with  the  maater-— and,  in  particular,  whether  the  master  ia  willing  to  maiotaiD 
boy  in  his  family ;  and  no  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentice,  or  receive  aoy  'f^ 
tioo  fee,  unless  the  governors  shall  previously  approve  of  the  trade  or  yro^^'^^ 
the  terma,  and  maater  proposed. 

3.  Should  the  master  not  undertake  the  charge  and  maintenance  of  the  boj 
his  fiunily,  then  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  each  boy  sb^  frrther 
with  whom  and  by  whom  he  is  to  remain  and  be  maintained  during  hi*  *P^ 
ticeahip;  alao  for  the  information  and  approval  of  the  governors. 

4.  That  annually,  and  before  receiving  payment  of  the  apprentice  ^» 

ten  of  the  boya  ahall  be  required  to  give  answers  to  the  queries  of  vbi^  '  ^ 
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is  hereto  annexed.  First,  for  the  information  of  the  gfovemora,  as  to  the  dili« 
gence  and  conduct  of  the  boy  under  his  charge  for  the  previous  year;  and  if  not 
in  family  with  him,  then  the  person  with  whom  each  boy  stays  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  called  upon  to  grivo  answers  to  queries.  Second,  as  to  the  boy's  c(»i- 
duct;  and  the  boys  themselves  shall  also  annually  be  seen  and  examined  upon 
the  points  or  queries.  Third,  also  hereto  annexed;  and  it  shall  be  made  a  con- 
dition in  every  indenture,  that  the  master  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  event  of  the 
boy*s  desertion,  or  bein^  fi^uilty  of  any  fla^ant  act,  and  the  boy  on  the  other,  in 
the  event  of  bis  being  turned  away  by  his  master,  shall,  within  eight  days,  inti- 
mate the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  hospital,  otherwise  each  respectively  shall 
forfeit  all  further  allowance  from  the  hospitaL 

5.  That  a  record  shall  bo  kept,  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  boys  so  bound  appren- 
tices, and  with  whom,  and  undcc  whose  care  each  boy  is  to  be  during  his  ap- 
prentlceship,  in  which  the  preceding  reports,  or  answers  to  queries,  and  any 
other  fiicts,  or  circumstances  which,  during  the  course  of  the  apprenticeshiii, 
may  occur,  relating  either  to  the  master  or  the  boy,  shall  be  engrossed;  and 
which  record  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  be  laid  before  the  governors,  and  at  all 
times  be  open  for  their  inspection. 

6.  That  the  allowance  of  £5  for  clothes,  made  by  the  governors  to  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  or  any  other  allowance  which  the  governors  may 
think  proper  to  grant,  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  as  the  governors  shall  think 
proper,  upon  an  examination  of  the  record  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  paid,. as  at 
present,  upon  the  discharge  of  the  indenture  at  its  termination,  by  the  master. 

7.  That  the  indenture  to  be  entered  into  under  the  approval  of  the  goTemors, 
■hall  <*-nnti>in  the  precise  terms  which  may  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  in  place 
of  taking  the  master  bound,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  the  boy,  where  he  shall 
not  agree  to  do  so,  then  the  person  who  is  to  have  charge  of  him  shall,  either  in 
the  indenture,  or  by  a  separate  letter  of  obligation,  undertake  to  the  governors 
the  proper  discharge  of  that  duty. 

No,  IV. 

QUERIES  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  HERIOTS  HOSPITAL. 
Rtferttd  to  on  page  19  q/*  lA«  ReporU,  and  in  the  foregoing  artieleo  tfike  Appendix. 

FUST. 

Queries  to  be  answered  yearly  by  the  masters  of  boys  educated  in  George 
Heriot^s  Hospital,  during  their  apprenticeships: 

1.  Is  A.  B.,  who  went  from  George  Heriot^s  Hospital  to  be  your  apprentice, 
still  in  your  service;  and,  during  the  past  year,  has  he  ever  deserted  or  been 
absent  from  your  employment;  and,  if  he  has,  when,  for  how  long,  and  for  what 
cause? 

9.  How  many  hours  is  he  engaged  in  your  employment,  and  how  are  his  re- 
maining hours,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  generally  spent? 

3.  Does  he  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  business,  and  is  he  civil,  faithfid. 
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•nd  obedient;  and  baa  he  made  aaeh  progreaa  in  hie  boaineai  aa  was  hiAj  to  be 
ezpeeted  of  him? 

4  Doea  he  wiiibrmly  apeak  the  truth,  and  are  hia  aaaociaieB  proper  oom- 
paniona? 

6.  When  yoo  have  oocaaion  to  aend  him  out  in  the  waj  of  boaineaa,  doea  ha 
return  withoat  unneceaaary  loaa  of  time? 

€.  If  he  reaidea  in  your  immilj,  doea  he  aobmit  to  the  order  of  jour  tkmSf^ 
keep  good  bonra,  and  regularly  attend  public  worahip,  and  in  what  church,  and 
in  other  retpecU  conduct  himaelf  properly? 

7.  la  he  cleanly  in  hia  peraon,  orderly  in  hia  habita,  and  ia  hia  behaviour  in 
general  quiet  and  diacreet,  and  auch  aa  you  approve? 

8XC0ND. 

Qoeriea  to  be  annually  anawered  by  the  peraooa  with  whom  the  boy«  rnaidf, 
during  the  period  of  thmr  apprentioeahipa: 

1.  Haa  A.  R,  who  waa  educated  in  George  Heriot'a  Hoopitalt  been  n  boaidw 
with  you,  and  ht  how  long? 

9.  Doea  he  aubmit  to  the  order  of  your  family,  and  keep  good  hoars;  and  how 
doea  he  apend  the  honra  he  ia  not  engaged  in  hia  boaineaa? 

3.  Ia  hfdeanly  in  hia  peraon,  and  orderiy  in  hia  habita? 

4.  Doea  he  uniformly  apeak  the  truth,  and  are  hia  aaaociatea  pnpar  eesi- 
paniona? 

&  Doea  he  regularly  attend  puhlic  worahip,  and  in  what  chnrcfa,  and  ia  other 
napecta  conduct  himaelf  properly,  and  in  auch  a  manner  aa  you  approve  f 

THIRD. 
Queriea  to  be  annually  put  to  the  boya  during  their  apprentioeahipa: 
1.  How  many  houia  are  you  engaged  in  your  buaineaa  daily,  and  how  do  yoa 
generally  apend  the  remaining  hours? 

3.  What  hooka  hsTe  you  read  during  the  paat  year,  and  in  particular,  are  yau 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scripturea  daily? 

3.  What  church  do  yon  attend,  and  have  you  been  regular  in  year  sttoidaiifie? 

4.  Have  you  proaecuted  the  atndiea  you  attended  to  in  the  hospital,  and  have 
you  found  any  of  theae  particularly  uaefhl  to  you  in  the  buainen  of  lifo? 

6.  With  whom  have  you  reaided  aince  leaving  the  hoapital,  and  have  joa 
found  youraelf  oomfortable  with  him? 
6.  What  haa  been  the  atate  of  your  health? 

No.  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  TEXT.BOOBB. 

Referred  to  on  page  4Siofthe  Report, 

A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Wataon^a  Inatitutioo.  IgiK*- 
burgh,  proposed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Cfaarlea  Marshall,  head-master. 

Sixth  Yeas  or  Age.  Alphabet,  Lennie's  Ladder.  Ssvxmtr  Yba&  ov  Ass. 
Jtesdts^,  Lennie*s  Ladder,  Seasional  Reading  Book.    Wnltf^,  on  alatea.   Ariik. 
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ffMfte,  Addxtioii«  Sabtractioiif  Maltiplication,  and  Divinon  TaUei.  Eighth  Ykmm. 
Rtadingt  Sessional  School  Book,  New  Testameat  Writings  on  slates.  Anth» 
mettc,  Groond  Rules.  Chography,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Niirra 
Ykak.  Readings  New  Testament,  First  Collection,  Thomson's  Catechism. 
Writings  in  copy-books.  Arithmeiie,  Four  Compound  Rules  and  Reduction, 
Otograpky^  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  HUtory^  Modem.  Tbmth  Yxak.  Bead- 
ingt  First  Collection,  Bible,  Shorter  Catechism.  Writing,  in  copy-books.  Ariik- 
metie.  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion.  Oeography,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  HiHory,  Scotland.  Drawing,  on  slates.  Elsyxnth  Ykak.  Reading, 
Bible,  Second  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar.  Writing,  in  copy-books. 
AriihmeHe,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Oeography,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  Huiory,  England.  Drawing,  Sketching  with  black  lead.  Otntral 
KnmoUdgt,  Science  of  Sounds.  Latin,  Latin  Rudiments  and  Delectus.  Twhuth 
YiAB.  Reading,  Bible,  M'Culloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar, 
English  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-books.  Arithmetic,  Practice  and 
Interest  Osc^gropAy,  France,  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Palestine.  Ifisfory, 
Ireland.  Drawing,  in  water  odours.  Otneral  Knowledge,  Mechanics,  Optics, 
2Sook)gy.  MathanaticM,  Mensuration  of  Surfiices.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Delectus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Turner's  Exercises.  TtamrKDm  Yias.  Reading,  Bible, 
MX}aDoch's  CoUeetion,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture,  Biography,  Gnunmar,  Eng- 
luii  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-book  and  Ornamental  Writing.  Aritik- 
msfte,  InTolution,  Evolution,  Exchange,  Algebra.  Oeegrapky,  Italy,  Switaerknd, 
Spain,  Portugal  iBttory,  France.  Drawing,  chalk  and  water  colours.  Gene- 
rtd  KnowUdge,  Chemistry,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics.  Biathematies,  Geometry, 
Mensuration  of  Solids,  Heights,  and  Distances.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Turner's  £^ 
ereises,  Canar,  Ovid.  Cfredt,  Rudiments.  Fourtxemth  Yias.  Reading,  Bible, 
SfCnUoch's  CoUeetion,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture  Biqgraphy,  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish  Composition.  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra, 
Cfaography,  Ancient  Hktory,  Ancient  Drawing,  Maps,  Landscapes,  Figures. 
Cfaneral  Knouhdge,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Meteorology.  MatkemaOee,  Practical 
Land  Surveying.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Mair's  Introduction,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Livy. 
Greeir,  Rudiments,  New  Testament 
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650  APPENDIX. 

LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS   USED   AT   HERIOT«   HOSPITAL,  EDIN- 

BURGH. 

English  Department,  Sessional  School  Books,  Nos.  1  and  2,  National  Scfaool 
Collection,  Stewart's  History  of  Scotland,  Ruddiman's  Rudiments. 

The  Grammatical  Text^books  are  omitted  as  de^tiTe  in  the  opinion  of  the 

teacher. 

Clattieal  Department.  Eutropins,  Selects  Latini,  Mair*s  IntrodnctioDy 
Adams*  Latin  Grammar,  Ovid  or  Virgil,  Horace,  Anthologia,  Donbar'a  Greek 
and  English  Grammar,  Minora. 

Hotue-Gotemor^B  Department.  Guy's  Geography,  PorteoviB*  EvideBoea^ 
Watts*  Catechism. 

MathematieB.  The  instruction  is  principally  oraL    Euclid's  Elementa. 

LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  AT  GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL, 

EDINBURGH. 

English  Department  First  Class.  Modem  Geography  of  the  Edinbiir]gh  Aea> 
demy,  Stewart's  English  History^  Simpson's  Scotland,  Lennie's  English  Gram- 
mar, Sessional  School  Collection,  Stewart's  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland* 

Claasieal  Department.  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  Eutropius,  or  Phsdras*  Fables^ 
CflBsar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Mair's  Introduction,  Dunbar's  Greek  Grammar,  New  Tes- 
tament, Xenophon. 

MathematieaL  Department.    DaWdaon's  Arithmetic. 

Raid's  Chemistry. 

TEXT-BOOKS   USED  IN   THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THB 

MADRAS  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Lennie's  A.  B.  C,  Parts  First  and  Second,  Lennie's  Ladder,  Lennie's  Sequel 
to  the  Ladder,  Conncl's  Young  Scholar's  Companion,  M'CuUoch'a  Introduetioo 
to  his  Course  of  Reading,  Sessional  School  Collection,  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Read- 
ing in  Sciences,  Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers,  History  of  England,  (ooft- 
lines  by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowle^gCt) 
Campbell's  (of  Dundee)  Collection,  Thomson's  (Dr.  Andrew)  CoHection, 
nie's  English  Grammar,  Connel's  Grammar,.  Parker's  Elements  of 
Composition. 

Illustrations.  Darton's  Plates  of  Animals,  (cobured,)  Small  Cabinet  of  Speci- 
mens of  Metals,  Ores,  &c.,  &.C.,  Arrowsmith's  Maps  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World  (large,)  Thomson's  Map  of  the  World,  Selected  Articles  of  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

TEXT.BOOKS    USED    AND    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT   IN    THE   HIGH 

SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 
Latin.    Vocabolary,  Sententie  Selects,  Aurelius  Victoi^  Corderius,  Adams* 
Grammar,  Phawirus,  Carson  on  the  Relative,  Buchanan's  Psahns,  Adams'  Roman 
Antiquitiea,  Mythologry,  Anthologia  Latinn. 
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Cheek.  Moor's  Grammar,  by  Tate,  VocabiUaiy,  DalzePs  Analecta  Minora, 
Thacydides,  Demosthenes,  JEMchylua. 

Roman  History,  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Goldsmith's  larger  Roman  History,  Malkin's  History  of  Greece,  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poeta,  Porteous's  Evidences,  A  Short  General  View  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.    Figures  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Arrangement 


No.  VL 

Referred  to  on  page  48. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  CAUVIN'S  HOS- 
PITAL, EDINBURGH. 

To  he  lodged  tnih  the  Factor  of  the  Hospital,  on  or  before  the 

Ist  day  of  April,  183 

TO  TBI  aOTKRNOM  OF  CAUVIN'b  HOSPITAL : 

Edinburgk,  183    . 

Gentlemen : — As  a  general  meeting  of  the  said  governors  have  resolved  to  ad- 
mtt  into  the  Hospital  or  Institution  under  their  management,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  April  next,  hoys,  lawful  children^  who  were  bom 

betwixt  the  day  of  April,  and  the  day  of 

April,  ,  inclusive ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  each  governor,  betwixt  and 

the  first  day  of  the  said  month  of  April,  may,  if  so  inclined,  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  governors  one  boy,  and  no  more,  bom  betwixt  the  dates 
aforesaid,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  , 

lawful  son  of  ,  for  adnussion  into  the  said 

institution. 

In  the  event  of  the  boy  now  recommended  being  admitted  into  the  institntion« 
I  shall  at  all  times,  when  required,  transmit  to  his  relations  any  communicatioa 
I  may  receive  from  the  govemors,  or  their  factor,  regarding  him. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  boy  are  set  forth  in  the  answers  to  the  annexed 
schedule,  and  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application  are  herewith  lodged.* 
And  I  certify,  that  the  drcumstanoes,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  question  annexed, 
are  stated  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  or  from  information  upon  which  the 
govemors  may  rely. 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Yoor  most  obedient  servant, 

Edinburgh,  IBS    . 

*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  obligation  on  the  next  page  shall  be  sign- 
ed by  a  responsible  person,  and  the  whole  documents  lodged  with  the  factor,  at 
the  time  of  gi?ing  in  the  application,  as  without  these  it  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  govemors. 
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pcaJl  to  Rljeve  t^  gwdaor*  W  t^e  bor 
Ukat  w^-J.  tuke  pkftoe  upon  tbe  U 
■MA,«ri^al,  in  oooK^  vaoe  of  tise  k«l  facaUi 
pi«(ce  at  aa  euljer 


The  bort  to  be  adaitied  into  tbe  iiwtiffinM  aiait.  in  tenas  of  &e  Will  of  tix 
fconder,  be  *  the  mos  cT  mpedabue,  bat  poor  teacberv;  the  hi^  of  voor,  bat 
iMoest  fiuraerv;  w^f*m  fc^hms,  tJ>e  tooa  of  respectable  mstfter  prinieni  or  book- 
•el>r«,  and  the  boos  of  rr<pcctablc  arrraxits  in  the  aigriraltiiral  l™»>**  IlieT 
"mast  be  dtttxttdtL-^  of  booeit,  industriooa,  and  «H14iefan«^  puvBla,  wImi^  or. 
cnmjlaiiccii  in  Lfi.-  do  not  cnabje  them  soitabtT  to  sapporl  and  ^Jtmamm^  tbeir  cfail- 
dren  at  otixr  acbooU ;  and  no  onheahhy  or  di^eaaed  boy  afanll,  ai  any 
anj  aoooont,  be  admitted  into  the  said  boa|BtaL'* 

Tbej  most,  at  the  period  of  their  admiaiunB,  be  not  leaa  ♦!*«■ 
than  eight  jeafs  of  age. 


1.  Tbe  name  and  dale  of  birth  of  the 
boj,  per  pariah  register,  or  other  aatia- 
■ctoiy  evMKnoe* 

%  Naaea  and  deaignatioBi,  and  whe- 
ther dead  or  alire,  in  ao  &r  as  knoim,af 
the  ftther,  mother,  paternal  grandfiither, 
materaal  grand  father. 

8.  Pieaeot  waidepce  of  the  boy,  with 
whom,  and  hi  what  pariah  and  ooonty. 

4i  Number  of  brothen  and  aistera  cf 
the  boy,  midcr  ten  yean  of  Age, 

6,  Certifieate  bj  a  respectable  phyii. 
dan  or  eurgeon,  that  the  boy  is  in  good 
health,  of  aoond  oonatitntion,  and  free 
from  bodily  defect,  mental  imbecility,  or 
oontagiooi  distemper. 

6.  Certificate  by  the  minister  and  two 
elders  of  the  parish  where  the  boy  and 
hie  parents  reside,  as  to  their  character 
and  good  behaviour,  end  the  sound  state 
of  the  boy's  health ;  and  that  he  is  of  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  specifying  which  olass. 

7.   Inventory  of  documents  herewith  prodooed. 
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TABLES  OF  DIET. 


Mrs)  which 

..... 

Country. 

[utitotion. 

Rind  of  food. 

it  it  inteud* 

quantity.               j 

Rcmsrki. 

edfor. 

Heriot*8 

Oatmeal. 

] 

■ 

Breakfast 

(^oreaehmeaL 

For  the  dsy. 

Once  a  week 

80Z. 

Hoepital. 

u 

Supper. 

80Z. 

16  OZ. 

potato      soup, 

(Edin. 

Bread. 

LVhatll. 

2ioz. 

19.72  oz.  poU- 

burgh.) 

«  at4. 

2ioz. 

toes,  and  5  oz. 

Dinner. 

2^oz. 

7}  oz. 

of  bread,  each. 

Beef. 

Dinner. 

652  oz. 

6.22  oz. 

Once  a  week 

Potatoes. 

u 

9.86  02. 

9.86  oz. 

pea  soup,  (3.66 

_« 

Kdm- 

Barley. 

M 

1.38  oz. 

1.38  oz. 

oz.  peas,)  and 
5  oz.  of  bread. 

Oatmeal. 

Breakfast 

4  oz. 

ra 

burgh 

u 

Supper. 

4  oz. 

80Z. 

Orphan- 

Bread. 

Dinner. 

5  oz. 

Hospital. 

M 

L*ch  at  4. 

3oz. 

7oz. 

Beef. 

Dinner. 

4  oz. 

4oz. 

Beef  is  given 

Vegetables 

3  times  a  week 

of  different 

Not  filed. 

Not  fixed. 

in       summer, 

kinds. 

and  5  times  in 

Milk. 

Morning. 

ipint 

winter. 

Afternoon.     }  pint 

1  pint 

Blue-ooat 

Oatmeal. 

Breakftst 

4  oz. 

Once  a  week 

School. 

u 

Supper. 

3oz. 

7oc. 

rice  with  milk, 

(Liver- 

Milk. 

Breakfast 

i  pint 

8  oz.  each. 

pooL) 

u 

Meat 

Supper. 

}  pint 

{pint 

On  Sunday  ev- 
ening, cheese, 

(Beef     and 

Dinner. 

60Z. 

60Z. 

4  oz.,  beer   } 

tripe.) 
Potatoes. 

pint  each. 

Dinner. 

2  pounds. 

2  pounds. 

^m 

Vegetables. 
Bread. 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

§ 

London 

Supper,&c 

12ioz. 

12}  oz. 

Oatmeal. 

Breakfast 

2oz. 

2oz. 

Twice  a  week 

Orphan 

Milk. 

Breakfast 

^  pint 

i  pint 

barley     broth 

Asylum. 

Bread. 

Breakfast 

7  oz. 

7oz. 

and  suet  pad- 

u 

Dinner. 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

ding,  quantity 

u 

Supper. 

7  oz. 

7oz. 

not  fixed. 

Meat 

(Beef     and 

Green  Tege- 

mutton.) 

Dinner. 

Box. 

801. 

tables  occa- 
sionally  in 
summer. 

Cheese. 

Supper. 

l}oz. 

l)oz. 

Once  a  week 

Treacle. 

u 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed. 

300    herrings 

Butter. 

u 

Not  fixed. 

Not  fixed,  for  350  pupils. 
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C 


Duu.n 


11 


I 


I 


If*. 


Gwjnn'i 
Chiritj. 

denyO 


GroeL 

Ifct£ 

of  d.^'.reni    Dinoer. 
kinds. 
PoUtoem. 


OatmeaL 

Milk. 

Potatoes. 

MraL 

fiecC 

Buttermilk. 

M 

GraeL 


Orphan 
Home. 

(Frank, 
lortonthe 

) 


Brak^«t. 
Dinner. 

« 
Sapper. 


I     4-. 


5 

h  qoarL 
3  pounda. 


6 

1  ptnL 
1  ptnL 
4oi. 


1| 


■  VOiL 

TbFT|cC&faa 

■called  cueo^ 

BOB.  htSOOB' 

>paiM  at  €ipai 

-  ''I 

pttviwitflbat- 
'ler  aad  bujj 
dtobemonaS 
vitkkcbiDd 


50L 

I  <|iBrL 
3  poniinti. 


1  quart. 
4oaL 


MMtaoih 


Oacetvttk 

lere  iibirth 

with  w?«^ 
bio,  wl  tPO 
poiiiidsofp» 


firead. 


Meat 

Vegctablca 
of  different 

kinds. 

Porridge. 

PoUtoes. 

Butter. 


/ 
Breakfast. 

Sapper. 

Dinner. 


Sapper. 

M 
H 

Dinner. 


Orphan 
Hoote. 
(Ham. 
burgh.) 


Milk. 

M 

Bread. 


Military 
Orphan 
Hooae. 

(Pots. 

dam.) 


Breakfast 
Supper. 

Breakfast 
Dinner. 

Meat         ^"^^^^ 
(Beef.)        Dinner. 
Vegetables.         «« 


Not  fixed. 


1  pOWMU 

6 


Not  fixed. 


Umetiaa' 


Ob  ni«<i^ 


mettiadvoe 


I 


Bread. 


u 


Breakfast 

Dinner. 

Supper. 


Not  fix  , 

_  eo« 

i  As  much 
<as  they 
f  require. 

4  oz. 
Not  fixed. 


Rout  1B^ 


IS  glVCB 

timei  t  P"' 

Mettiigi'* 
three  tiflW' 
week. 


Meat 
(Beef)  tripe 
sausage.)  |  Dinner. 
Vegetables. 
Flour  gruel.!  Sapper. 


5  oz. 
Not  fixed. 
Not  fixed. 


i 


1  pound. 


5  oz. 


Henim  ? 
fiib  » 

iven  once  ' 

&eekfcr^ 


ler. 
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In  making  this  table,  I  have  not  aimed  at  rij^id  exactness  in  the 
of  the  hour  emplojod  in  certain  occupatiun^,  but  believe  that  tlie y 
minule  lor  the  comparison  luteudc^. 


fractional  parts 
are  sufficiently 
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No.  IX. 

BIBLE   LESSONS    AT  THE   MODEL    INFANT   SCHOOL  OF   THE 

GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Referred  to  on  page  160. 

The  plan  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  Slow : 
**  Afler  a  short  paragraph  is  read,  the  children  ought  to  be  exercised,  first  on 
the  meaning  of  every  word  or  term  in  the  particular  passage;  next  on  the  lead- 
ing points,  and  afterwards  on  the  moral  lesson  which  is  natm'ally  deduciUe  fiom 
it  If  the  premises  are  well  laid  and  understood,  the  children  themsehres  will 
generally  give  the  lesson. 

*'  The  general  plan  porsned  is  not  to  tell  or  inform  the  papils  of  any  thing, 
which  by  analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration  they  can  be  made  to  find  out  lor 

themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  are  trained,  rather  than  taught,  to  think.** 

******* 

**  Pictures  ought  to  be  used  whenever  practicable,  and  the  whole  resonroei  of 
natural  science  brought  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  each  point  ought 
to  be  made  as  plain  and  vivid  to  the  mind  of  the  child  as  in  a  picture.  Impor- 
tant associations  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  also  to  the  young  may  be  givea 
fi^m  them.  We  have  for  the  naturalist,  thk  lion,  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den. 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  lamb,  and  the  promises  regarding  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  lying  down  in  peace  together.  The  serpent,  deeeitfulneo9,  Tlie 
leopard  and  tiger,  cruelty,  yet  pretty  skin,  A  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  a  acyw 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire,  had  habits.  The  bee,  induwiry; 
with  lessons  from  a  thousand  other  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  Sometimes 
they  are  conjoined  in  one  illustration — *  As  tlie  hart  panteth  afler  the  vrater- 
brooks,  so  panteth,'  &.e.  We  have  here  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  hart*- 
the  watcr.brooks — the  climate — the  heat — tlie  dust — ^the  distant  brooks — the 
panting.  What  is  panting  7  Why  pant.  Sec.  Pant  is  . .  .  The  botanist,  the 
astronomer,  the  mineralogist,  the  moralist,  may  each  exercise  their  powers  of  il- 
lustration  respectively,  on  *  the  lily  of  the  valley,'  *  rose  of  Sharon,'  *  sun  atand- 
ing  still  at  the  bidding  of  Joshua,*  *  Orion,*  'Pleiades,*  and  the  *  morning 
star,'  *  precious  stones  of  the  temple,'  *'  the  pearl  of  great  price,'  ^  Jonathan's 
love  for  David  his  rival,*  *  Absalom's  vanity,  beautiful  hair,  and  the  cause  of  his 
death.' " 

As  an  example  of  the  illustration  of  these  principles,  the  following  extract  may 
suffice.    The  lesson  is  upon  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth  Psalm. 

^Veroe  1.  *The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want'  Ferte  3.  'He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.* 
We  shall  take  some  of  the  principal  words,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
their  meaning.  *Lord,'  is  the  first  word;  but  as  our  limits  permit  us  to 
give  an  example  of  only  one  or  two  words,  or,  at  most,  of  the  two  first 
of  this  Psalm,  we  shall  take  the  second  word,  which  is  more  inuiu 
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ooDnecied  with  ^pa9iure».*  Now,  children,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
shepherd?  Takes  care  of  sheep.  The  shepherd  takes  care  of, .^heep.  Can  joa 
tell  me  what  a  herd  means  ?  A  6oy.  No  doubt,  herds  are  very  frecjaently,  per* 
haps  most  fireqnentlj,  boys,  but  could  not  a  girl  be  a  herd  as  well  as  a  boy?  Yes, 
What  is  meant  by  a  herd?  The  children  are  silent  Suppose  a  boy  or  girl  or  ft 
man  took  care  of  cows  or  cattle,  what  would  he  be  called  ?  Would  he  be  called 
a  shepherd?  JVb.  A  man  that  herded  cattle  would  be  called  a  cn.UXe,.jkerd,  A 
shepherd,  therefore,  is  one  who  takes  card  ot.^sheep.  Now,  children,  can  yoa 
tell  me  what  pasture  means?  JVb.  You  don*t  know.  WeU,  suppose  you  took 
a  walk  into  the  country,  and  saw  a  field  with  sheep  or  cows  feeding  in  it,  what 
'would  they  be  eating?  Grass,  What,  then,  do  you  think  pasture  means?  Orass, 
What  colour  is  grass  1  It  is  green.  What  kind  of  pasture  does  the  Psalmist  say 
the  shepherd  leads  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  ?  He  maketh  them  to  lie  down  in 
green... jpos^ures.  Is  grass  always  green,  think  you,  children  ?  Yes.  Did  you 
ever  see  grass  any  other  colour  than  green  ?  No.  You  nerer  saw  grass  any 
other  colour  than  green  ?  No.  But,  suppose,  during  a  hot  summer,  when  the 
smi  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  no  rain,  what  colour  do  you  think  the  grass  would  be  ?  Broitn,  Then 
grass  is  not  always  green?  JVb,  sir.  It  sometimes  i8...6rot0n.  Whether  do  you 
think  that  sheep  would  like  to  eat  green.. i^ross,  which  is  full  oC.^sop,  or  brown 
..^frost,  that  is  very.. .diry?  Orssn  grass.  Then  yon  think  that  a  good  sfaep* 
herd  will  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  or  green.. ^om,  in 
preferenee  to  where  there  is  brown,  dry.. .grass?  Yes.  Do  yon  think,  children, 
that  the  shepherd  here  spoken  of  will  take  them  to  a  field  where  there  will  be 
plenty  or  scarcity  to  eat?  Let  me  make  it  a  little  plainer.  The  shepherd  is  said 
to  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  green. ..jpasftf res.  If  they  had  little  to  eat  do 
you  think  that  the  sheep  would  lie  down  there  ?  JVb,  they  tsould  run  about  seek' 
mg  grots.  Then,  you  think,  they  will  have  plenty  when  they  Are  made  to  Ue 
down  in  it?    Yes.    They  *  shall  not.. i«in<."*        »••••• 

No.  X. 

Referred  to  on  page  168. 

"READING  DISENTANGLED,"  OR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO 
READ  USED  IN  THE  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  method  of  teaching  to  read,  which  is  strongly  recommended,  afler  trial  in 
this  school,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  phonic  method  of  the  German  schools  to 
our  language,  so  irregular  in  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  in  their  combinations 
into  syllables  and  words.  The  consonants  are  taught  first  to  be  named  by  the 
sound  most  like  that  in  oombiaation,  and,  besides,  are  classified  into  families. 
Pictures  of  objects,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the  different  consonants,  are 
used  to  impress  them  upon  the  child's  memory.  Next,  the  shapes  of  the  conso- 
nants are  given,  and  so  described  as  to  recal  them  by  association,  the  large  and 
small  printed  letters  being  taught  separately.    The  children  arc  next  taught  to 

83 
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form  worda,  by  putting  the  eoiiBoimnts  before  the  ToweLs,  be^finningr  with  the 
ehort  eoixnd  of  a.  Next,  before  syllables  begiimuig>  with  the  short  soonds  of 
e,  t,  0,  If,  and  y,  when  replacing  t,  with  exercises  upon  the  soond  of  Tvwcb 
indiscriminately.  The  short  sound  in  syllables  followed  by  r.  The  placing  oft 
at  the  end  of  words.  More  than  one  consonant  before  a  ToweL  Silent  letters. 
The  syllables  ih  and  qu.  Words  ending  with  two  consonants.  The  final  sylla* 
bles,  hie,  &,c  Words  ending  with  ng.  The  sound  of  cA.  Long  vowels  foDowed 
by  a  consonant.  Long  vowels  followed  by  r.  The  diphthongs  eu  and  au.  Soft 
sound  of  e.  Diphthongs  of  oto  and  oy,  and  soft  sound  of  ^.  Diphthong  eL  Sound 
of  a  after  «,  and  some  irregular  words.  Diphthong  e»,  and  some  irregular 
wurds* 


No.  XI. 

Referred  to  on  page  307. 

REMARKS  OF  M.  EMANUEL  DE  FELLENBER6,  ON  EDUCATIONr 
VERIFIED  BY  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  AT  HOFWYL. 

**  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resources  and  defoeta,  in  order 
to  aid  in  its  farther  development,  according  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Crea- 
tor. To  this  end,  the  individual  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary,  busy  officiousness  of  many  who  aasnmo 
the  office  of  educators  and  teachers.  They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere 
magazine  of  knowledge,  eollected  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  fiimishea 
him  neither  direction  nor  aid  in  the  business  of  lifo.  The  more  ill-digested 
knowledge  a  man  thus  collects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its 
possessor,  and  the  more  painful  his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
course,  we  endeavour,  by  bestowing  the  utmost  care  up<m  the  cultivation  of  the 
conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judgment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind 
of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  observe  hu  own  character,  and  shall 
set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  ezteritMT  objects  which  claim  hb  attention. 

**  A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  pr«* 
pare  our  pupils  for  the  fiilfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
exercises  that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  phyncal  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  fool'hardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learn- 
ed to  estimate-  their  own  powers  correctly. 

**  All  the  various  relations  of  space  shotdd  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  oh' 
served  and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d'miL  In- 
struction in  design  renders  us  important  service  in  this  re8pect--every  one  should* 
thus  attain  the  power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  delinea^ 
ting  them  with  fiicility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  to 
distinguish  them  iVom  their  contrasts.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  is  remarkable 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  sender  the  pupil  an  artiste 
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**The  cultivation  of  the  ear  by  means  of  Tocal  and  instmmental  moBie  is  not 
less  important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  beings.  The  orgfans  of 
speech,  the  memory,  the  understandingf,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  instruction,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal 
music,  and  declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate 
and  confirm  devotional  feelings. 

**  In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  re^ 
ference  to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  em- 
ployed upon  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral 
taste  is  cultivated,  at  the  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness, 
and  of  employing  and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the 
mind,  and  especially  the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by 
means  of  forms  and  numbers,  exhibited  in  their  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

**  The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  character.  The  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life 
among  themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  prog^ress  of 
their  minds,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.  It  presents  the  ex- 
amples and  occasions  necessary  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals.  According  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over 
this  little  world  in  which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant,  but  often 
invisible  care,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually 
kept  in  view  in  every  branch  of  stndy ;  this  b  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series 
of  lessons,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  instniotioOf  and 
whose  influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

**  By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  our 
pupils  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently;  we  occupy 
their  attention,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  phil»> 
logy,  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various 
modes  of  application,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography, 
statistics,  and  political  economy.*'* 

Moral  Edueation,f  The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  moral 
education.  The  books  whidi  are  put  into  the  pupils  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order 
to  form  his  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his 
moral  influence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and 
hence  should  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their 
educators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  Tbs 

• 

*  Extract  firom  a  published  letter  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Byron. 

t  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  are  abstracts  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  by  our  countryman  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  or  from  Conversations 
with  M.  de  Fellenberg. 
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•dncator  mint  be  mUe  to  oonunand  himteU^— hU  condact  umat  be  firm  and  jist; 
frequent  reproofs  from  eoch  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punisfameDt  of  a 
momentary  sort 

Whilo  in6nff"'^f  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed 
from  the  aehool,  he  must  be  left  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circimistanoes  of 
life,  that  his  character  may  be  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  fed 
as  ftr  as  possible  to  correct  his  &ult8  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them; 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of 
stimulation.  Exclusion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  fiiults,*  and  coiponl 
punishment,  are  all  admissible.  Solitary  confinement  is  ^^r^oi^nff  as  a  punish- 
ment.    Rewards  and  emulation  are  unneoessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in 
the  eonrses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  jurieB»  or 
giving  them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  offences.  It  is  apt  to 
elerats  the  youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit 

Family  lifr  is  better  adapted,  than  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  insti- 
tntjon,  to  develope  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

JnUlUeiual  Education.  A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pBib> 
ishment,  do  not  afibrd  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  EzperioDce 
shows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develope  a 
taste  for  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amoont 
of  study- 

In  the  higher  departments  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  tibe 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial educator,  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  dass-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  usual  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  Data- 
ral  history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  childr^a,  and  require, 
first,  that  they  shall  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  &. 
culties  into  frequent  exercise.  Second,  that  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  elementa  of  natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  fiuniliar  objects.  Third, 
that  the  most  &miliar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
rainbow,  &c.;  and  further,  the  most  simple  principles  of  mechanic  aits,  tiadasi, 
dtc,  should  be  explained  to  them.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
oonnexion  with  the  other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  &voured  hy 
drawing,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principlw 
of  physiology,  and  their  application  to  the  preserration  of  health,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction. 

PAyttcoZ  Education.  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.    It 

*  This,  however,  violates  another  principle,  which  is  to  allow  no  ponishinent 
of  a  humiliating  sort. 
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it  M  6MMntial  that  a  pupil  leave  his  atodies  during  the  time  appn^riaied  to  relaza^ 
tion  as  that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  ez» 
erciae  is  to  be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportuni. 
ties  far  gardening,  and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises should  be  insisted  on  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body;  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influence  on  both  mind  and  mwvla. 
Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physical  education,  having  powerful  mo^ 
ral  influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labour,  musical  instruction,  or  play, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the 
afBofthepupiL 

No.  XII. 

Referred  to  on  page  400  of  thU  Report. 

REMARKS   OF   THE  REV.    DR.   ARNOLD,   ON   THE   STUDY   OF 

CLASSICS  AND  OF  HISTORY.* 

**  It  may  fireely  be  CMilessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilized  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  fiimished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  is 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
sinee  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  witli  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

'^  Bat  although  there  is  not  the  tame  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  four 
eenturies  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  lees  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  firom  your  schools,!  and  you  ooofine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  predeoe^ 
■ocs :  you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world's  experience,  and  place  us  in 
the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the  year 
1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  fow  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
riassimi  literature;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  oriental  scholars;  it  would 
not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general,  after  a  fow  generations,  would 
know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindostan. 
But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted.  With  the 
Asiatic  mind  we  have  no  nearer  connexion  or  sympathy  than  that  which  is  da. 
rived  from  oar  oommon  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
Is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our  own;  and  not  only  so^  but  it  is 
oar  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  is 
the  difforenoe  between  ns  with  respect  to  thoee  physical  instruments  which  mi- 
nister to  ear  oses  or  oar  pleasures;  although  the  Greeks  and  ^?*>manf  had  no 

*  From  the  London  Joomal  of  EdacatioOt  VoL  VII. 

t  Of  ooorse  the  MOODdary  schools  an  here  illodedta    (A.  D.  E) 
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■team-en^inet,  no  printing-pretset,  no  mariner's  compaav,  no  felesoopea,  no  mi- 
CKMcopes,  no  gunpowder,  jet  in  oar  moral  and  'political  views,  in  those  matters 
which  moat  determine  human  character,  there  ia  a  perfect  resemblance  in  tbeae 
reapecta.  Ariatotle,  and  Plato,  and  Thucydidcs,  and  Cicero,  and  Tacitna,  are 
moat  untruly  called  ancient  writers;  they  are  Tirtnally  our  own  oountrymen  and 
eootemporariea,  but  have  the  advantage  which  ia  enjoyed  by  intelligent  travd- 
lera,  that  their  obeenration  haa  been  ezerciaed  in  a  field  ont  of  the  reach  of  com- 
mon men;  and  that  having  thus  seen  in  a  manner  with  onr  eyes  what  we  cannot 
see  for  oorselves,  their  concluMona  are  auch  aa  bear  upon  our  own  CTfreomstanoes^ 
while  their  information  haa  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a  mass 
of  new  and  pertinent  facts,  illustrative  of  the  great  science  of  the  naiore  of  civi- 
liied  man. 

**  Now  when  it  is  said,  that  men  in  manhood  so  often  throw  their  Greek  and 
Latin  aaidc,  and  that  this  very  fact  shows  the  uselessneas  of  their  eariy  atndiea, 
it  ia  much  more  true  to  say  that  it  shows  how  completely  the  literatme  of 
Greece  and  Rome  would  be  forgotten  if  our  system  of  education  did  not  keep  op 
the  knowledge  of  it  But  it  by  no  means  shows  that  system  to  be  wselesa,  ankas 
it  followed,  that  when  a  man  laid  aside  his  Greek  and  Latin  books  he  forgot  abo 
all  that  he  had  ever  gained  fi'om  them.  This,  however,  ia  so  ftr  from  being  the 
case,  that  even  where  the  results  of  a  classical  education  are  least  tangible,  and 
leaat  appreciated,  even  by  the  individual  himself^  atill  the  mind  often  retains  ranch 
of  the  effect  of  its  early  studies  in  the  general  liberality  of  its  tastes  ind 
rative  comprehensiveness  of  its  views  and  notions. 

**  All  thia  Buppoeea,  indeed,  that  classical  instruction  shoold  be  seosiUy  < 
ed;  it  requires  that  a  classical  teacher  shoold  be  folly  acquainted  with 
history  and  modem  literature,  no  less  than  with  those  of  Greece  and  Home. 
What  is,  or  perhaps  what  used  to  be,  called  a  mere  scholar,  cannot  possibly  eom- 
nnnicate  to  his  pupils  the  main  advantages  of  a  classical  education.  The  know- 
ledge  of  the  past  is  valuable,  because  without  it  our  knowledge  of  the  present  and 
of  the  future  must  be  scanty;  but  if  the  knowledge  of  the  past  be  ooofined  whoDy 
to  itself,  if,  instead  of  being  made  to  bear  upon  things  around  us,  it  be  totally  iso- 
lated firom  them,  and  so  disguised  by  vagueness  and  misapprehension  as  to  ap. 
pear  incapable  of  illustrating  them,  then  indeed  it  becomes  little  better  than 
laborious  trifling,  and  they  who  declaim  against  it  may  be  fully  fbrgivca. 

**  To  select  one  instance  of  this  perversion,  what  can  be  more  absord  than  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  construing  Greek  and  Latin,  conthioed  as  it  oftea  is 
even  with  pupils  of  an  advanced  age?  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  eona. 
dered  as  mere  langoagea,  is  of  importance,  mainly  aa  it  enables  as  to  ondersfcaad 
and  employ  well  that  language  in  which  we  commonly  think,  and  qieak,  »mJ 
write.  It  does  this  because  Greek  and  Latin  are  specimens  of  language  at  onoe 
highly  perftct  and  incapable  of  being  nnderstood  withoot  long  and  minote  atten- 
tion: the  study  of  them,  therefore,  naturally  involves  that  of  the  general  priaci. 
pies  of  grammar:  while  their  peculiar  ezceUencea  illustrate  the  points  which  ren- 
der language  dear,  and  forcible,  and  beautiful.  But  oor  t^pUe^iitm  of  dns 
general  knowledge  must  naturally  be  to  our  own  langoage;  to  show  as  what  are 
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itv  peculiarities,  wliat  its  beauties,  what  its  defects;  to  teach  us  by  the  patterns  or 
the  analogies  oflfered  by  other  languages,  how  the  effect  which  we  admire  in  them 
may  be  produced  with  a  somewhat  different  instrument  Every  lesson  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English;  the  translation  of  every 
sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  an  exercise  in  extemporaneous 
English  composition;  a  problem,  how  to  express  with  equal  brevity,  dearness, 
and  force,  in  our  own  language,  the  thought  which  the  original  author  has  so 
admirably  expressed  in  his.  But  the  system  of  construing,  far  from  assisting,  is 
positively  injurious  to  our  knowledge  and  use  of  English ;  it  accustoms  us  to  a 
tame  and  involved  arrangement  of  our  words,  and  to  the  substitution  jjf  foreign 
idioms  in  the  place  of  such  as  are  national;  it  obliges  us  to  caricature  every 
sentence  that  we  render,  by  turning  what  is,  in  its  original  dress,  beautiful  and  n&>' 
toralf  into  something  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  English,  stiff,  obscurej  and  flat, 
exemplifying  all  the  faults  incident  to  language,  and  excluding  every  excellence. 
**  The  exercise  of  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  meaning,  by  translation,  the 
expressing  of  an  entire  eentenee  of  a  foreign  language  by  an  entire  sentence  of 
our  own,  as  opposed  to  the  rendering  separately  into  English  either  every  sepa- 
rate word,  or  at  most  only  parte  of  the  eentenee^  whether  larger  or  smalldr,  the 
exercise  of  translation  is  capable  of  furnishing  improvement  to  students  of  every 
age,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  abilities  and  knowledge." 

**  This  favourite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  productive  of  some  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
facts^  never  imagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boys  *  useful  information,*  as  to  facili- 
tate  their  gaining  it  hereafter  for  themselves,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to 
account  when  gained.  The  first  is  to  be  effected  by  supplying  them  on  any  sub- 
ject with  a  skeleton  which  they  may  fill  up  hereafter.  For  instance,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  history  in  afler  life  is  highly  desirable;  let  us  see  how  education  can 
best  fitcilitate  the  gaining  of  it.  It  should  begin  by  impressing  on  a  boy*s  mind 
the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of  different  periods,  and  by  giving  him  a  notion  of 
their  order  in  point  of  time,  and  the  part  of  the  earth  on  which  they  lived.  This 
is  best  done  by  a  set  of  pictures  bound  up  together  in  a  volume,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  which  illustrated  Mrs.  Trimmer^s  little  histories,  and  to  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own  early  obligations.  Nor  could  bet- 
ter service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  instruction  than  by  publishing 
a  volume  of  prints  of  universal  history,  accompanied  with  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion  of  each.  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints,  or  good  taste  in  the  draw- 
ing, however  desirable,  if  they  can  be  easily  obtained,  are  of  very  subordinate- 
importance:  the  great  matter  is  that  the  print  should  be  striking,  and  full  enough 
to  exeite  and  to  gratify  curiosity.  By  these  means  a  lasting  association  is  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  names  in  history,  and  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
their  lives:  while  their  chronological  arrangement  is  learnt  at  the  same  time 
from  the  order  of  the  pictures;  a  boy*s  memory  being  very  apt  to  recollect  the 
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place  which  a  &niarita  print  hoMi  in  a  Tohime,  whether  it  eomei  towaidi  ibe 
begrinning,  middle,  or  end,  what  {rictore  comes  before  it,  and  what  loUows  it. 
Such  pictures  should  contain  as  mnch  as  posaihle  the  poetry  of  hiBtofy:  the  moai 
Btrildng  characters,  and  most  heroic  actions,  whether  of  doing  or  of  «iifl*giiig  - 
but  they  should  not  embarrass  themselTes  with  its  philosc^y,  with  the  eaoaes  of 
revohitions,  the  progress  of  society,  or  the  merits  of  great  political  qnestioon. 
Their  use  is  of  another  kind,  to  make  some  great  name,  and  great  action  of  erery 
period,  ftmiliar  to  the  mind;  that  so  in  taking  op  any  more  detailed  history  or 
biography,  (and  education  should  nerer  iorget  the  importance  of  preparing  a  boy 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  acddental  reading,)  he  may  have  some  association  with 
the  subject  of  it,  and  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  ground  wholly  anknotwn  to  him. 
Hsinay  thus  be  led  to  open  volumes  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never 
thought  of  looking:  he  need  not  read  them  throu^^i-^indeed,  it  is  sad  feDy  to 
quire  either  man  or  boy  to  read  through  every  book  they  look  at,  but  he  wiQ 
what  is  said  about  such  and  such  persons  or  actions;  and  then  he  will  leam  by 
the  way  something  about  other  persons  and  oAher  actioDs,  and  will  have  his  sloek 
of  associations  increased,  so  as  to  render  more  and  more  inibrmatlan  aoesplalte 
to  him. 

**  After  this  foundation,  the  object  still  being  rather  to  create  an  appeCits  Ar 
knowledge  than  to  satisfy  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  fomidi  a  boy  with  hiifnrifw 
of  one  or  two  particular  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  lor  instance,  writ- 
ten at  no  great  length,  and  these  also  written  poeticaHy  much  more  than  phib- 
sophicaOy,  with  much  liveliness  of  style,  and  feroe  of  painting,  so  as  toezeilvaD 
interest  about  the  persons  and  things  spoken  of.  The  absence  of  aO  instruefiaa 
in  politics  or  political  economy,  nay,  even  an  absohite  erroneoosness  of  judgment 
on  such  matters,  provided  alwajrs  that  it  Involves  no  wrong  principle  in  morality, 
are  comparatively  of  slight  importance.  Let  the  boy  gain,  if  possible,  a  strong 
appetite  for  knowledge  to  begin  with;  it  is  a  later  part  of  education  which  sbould 
enable  him  to  pursue  it  sensiUy,  and  to  make  it,  when  obtained,  vrisdom.** 

■*  Supposing  a  boy  to  possess  that  outline  of  general  history  which  his  prints  and 
his  abridgments  vrill  have  given  him,  with  his  associations,  so  ftr  as  they  go^ 
strong  and  lively,  and  his  desire  of  increased  knowleilge  keen,  the  next  tiling  to 
be  done  is  to  set  him  to  read  some  first-rate  historian,  whose  mind  was  formed  In, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  some  period  of  advaneed  eivilizatioB,  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  now  live.    In  other  words,  he  should  read  Thucy<fides,  or  Tacitas,  or 
any  writer  equal  to  them,  if  such  can  be  found,  belonging  to  the  third  period  of 
foil  dviiization,  that  of  modem  Europe  since  the  middle  ^es.    The  particular 
subject  of  the  Mstory  is  of  little  moment,  so  long  as  it  be  taken  neithsr  firom  the 
barbarian,  nor  from  the  romantic,  but  from  the  philosophieal  or  dvilivd  stage  oT 
human  society;  and  so  long  as  the  writer  be  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  wlw 
has  fiilly  imbibed  the  influences  of  his  age,  yet  without  bearing  its  exehisive  iaw 
press.    And  the  study  of  such  a  work,  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  becomsa  in. 
deed  the  key  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom:  first,  it  aflbrds  an  example  of  good 
evidence,  and  hence  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  notice,  fnm  tima  lo 
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time,  the  ▼arions  criteria  of  a  credible  narrative,  and,  bj  the  rule  of  contraries, 
to  observe  what  are  the  indications  of  a  testimony  qaeationable,  suspicions,  or 
worthless.  Undue  scepticism  may  be  repressed  by  showing  how  generally  tmth 
has  been  attained  when  it  has  been  honestiy  and  judiciously  sought ;  while  cre- 
dulity may  be  checked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  manifold  are  the 
errors  into  which  those  are  betrayed  whose  intellect  or  whose  principles  have 
been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time  is  come  when  the  pupil  may  be  intro- 
duced to  that  high  philosophy  which  unfolds  *  the  causes  of  things.*  The  history 
with  which  he  is  engaged  presents  a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state, 
when  the  human  mind  is  highly  developed,  and  the  various  crises  which  afiect 
the  growth  of  the  political  fabric  are  all  overpast  Let  him  be  taught  to  analyze 
the  subject  thus  presented  to  him ;  to  trace  back  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
to  their  origin;  to  explore  the  elements  of  the  national  character,  as  now  exhibit- 
ed in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation's  fortune,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  its  race;  to  observe  how  the  morab  and  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  accidental,  others  regu. 
lar;  to  see  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improvement  have  been  ne- 
glected, what  beeetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggravated  by  wickedness  or 
foUy.  In  short,  the  pupil  may  be  ftirnished,  as  it  were,  with  certain  formuln, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  beneficially;  which  shall  teach  him 
what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it,  and  how  to  apply  it 

M£dacatioiLwill  thus  fulfil  its  great  business,  as  fkr  as  regards  the  intellect,  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to  obtain  and 
to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for.*** 

No.  XIII. 

ORPHAN  STATISTICS. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic  Committee,t  I  was  directed  to  collect  all 
the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  proportion,  in  number,  of  orphans  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  On  this  subject  I  found  it  impoasible  to  obtain  satiafac- 
toiy  data,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Even  where  statistical  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued with  considerable  minuteness,  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  them.  The  information  which  I  have  to  present  is  too  meagre  to  per- 
mit any  general  infiwences,  other  than  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  orphan 
children  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  difforent  districts  of  the  same  country. 

The  orphan  establishment  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar  is  administered  as  a 
branch  of  the  goremment,  and  the  details  in  regard  to  it  are  known  with  great 
minuteness.    The  report  of  this  departmentt  for  1837,  shows  that  there  were  433 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  series  of  text-books  should  be  prepared 
aoeordtng  to  this  plan,  which  is  as  successfbl  in  practice  as  consonant  with  sound 
theory.  (A.  D.  &) 

t  See  p.  vL  of  the  Prefiice  to  this  Report 

t  For  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  director,  Dr.  Kohler. 
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orphan  children  between  the  ages  of  about  aU  and  feorteen  yean*  TeceMog  aid. 
Under  thU  title  are  indoded  children  who  have  loet  both  parenta,  or  wlio  haie 
loat  their  &ther,  the  mother  remaining  a  widow,  and  children  deaerted  bj  their 
&thera.    Of  the  total  number,  211  were  orphan  boya,  206  girk,  and  6  were 
children  deaerted  by  their  fathers.    Of  the  211  boys,  166  were  fttfaerlesa,  and 
45  had  loat  both  parents;  and  of  the  206  girls,  164  were  ftthcrlen,  and  42  had 
loat  both  parents.    The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Welmar  was,  in  1837, 
about  250,000,  so  that  the  destitute  orphans  of  both  aezes  formed  ahoat  .17  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  the  destitute  orphan  boys  about  .086  per  cent.     At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  orphana  receiving  aid  in  the  town  of  Welniar  was 
33,  whieh,  in  a  population  of  12,000,  was  i275  per  cent.,  or  mote  than  oooe 
and  a4ialf  the  proportion  for  the  duchy  at  large. 

The  statistics  coming  next  to  these  in  point  of  minuteness,  whieh  I  was  able 
to  procure,  are  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switaerland.*   Tlieae  give,  in 
ISSis,  for  231,574  inhabitants,  3*731  orphans  of  both  sezea,  the  term  orphan  be. 
ing  understood  as  in  Weimar,  and  the  census  including  children  from  infoncy 
to  about  aixteen  yeara  of  age.    The  city  of  Zurich,  vrith  a  population  of  14^43, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  229  orphans.    Thus  the  country  communes,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  217,331,  gave  assistance  to  2,636  orphan  children,  or  1J21  per  oent, 
and  the  city  of  Zurich  to  141,  or  .99  per  cenL    I  have  not  the  means  of  oqi»> 
puttng  exactly  the  number  of  orphana  below  five  yeara  and  over  fourteen,  in- 
duded  in  this  estimate,  ao  as  to  oompare  it  with  the  atatement  for  the  duchy  of 
flaxe-Weimar,  but  adopting  an  approximate  estimate,  the  number  of  destitots  or- 
phana in  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  appean  to  be 
between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  the  number,  between  the  same  yean,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  director  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Stuttgard  gave  me  1600,  as  the  number 
of  orphan  children  to  be  provided  for  in  Wurtemberg,  from  six  years  up  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  This  number  gives,  in  the  whole  population  of  1,400,000, 
almoat  .115  per  cent    This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  Weimar. 

In  the  abaence  of  more  correct  data,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  profaabJe  num- 
ber of  destitute  orphan  boys  in  Edinburgh,  by  aomming  up  the  numbers  in  the 
different  hospitals  and  the  Charity  Work-hoose.  Edinburgh  is  so  well  provided 
with  ednoatioDal  charities,  nearly  all  of  which  give  a  prefeienoe,  in  thdr  admle. 
aiona,  to  orphans,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  many  destitute  orphan  diildran 
are  without  this  pale.  The  summation  of  the  numbers  obtained,  ae  above  aisled, 
gives  272  for  the  number  of  male  orphans  supported  by  the  public,  using  the  word 
orphan  in  the  aame  sense  as  hitherto,  and  the  age  being  between  aix  and  fifteen 
years.  The  population  of  Edinburgh  is  about  176,000,  which  would  give  nearly 
.155  per  cent  as  the  number  of  orj^ian  boys  supported  in  the  charitable  eatab- 
lishments  of  the  city.  The  corresponding  proportion  for  the  town  of  Weimar  is 
.137  per  cent,  and  for  the  town  of  Zurich,  .495  per  cent 

*  Kindly  fiimished  to  me  by  Burgomaster  Hess. 


